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OF all productions, those of the intellect are the most diffi- 
cult to be estimated at their proper value. When most 
popular, seareely two agree as to their worth. Hence the 
anomaly that the author regarded by one as a benefactor of 
his race is denounced by another as its enemy. This often 
occurs when there has been little or no difference in the edu- 
cation of those who differ so widely in their opinions. Yet both 
may be perfectly honest and conscientious in their estimates. 
In proportion as an author is original and bold will he be thus 
differently judged by his contemporaries. One class will eulo- 
gize his inspiration as divine; another will detest it as diaboli- 
cal. But if he sueceeds in pleasing the masses, those who think 
ill of him had better keep their opinions to themselves. For 
example, the boldest would hardly venture to assail Shake- 
speare at the present day, although the great dramatist is not 
quite so popular as he was some years ago, or rather he is not. 
so much in fashion now as he was then. He has still so strong 
a hold, however, on the public mind, that an attack on the 
Bible would hardly give more offence to the English and 
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American reading public at large, than an attack on his works. 
The person guilty of it would be regarded, if not as impious, 
at least as influenced by depravity of some kind. We will not 
pause on the present occasion to ask whether this is right or 
wrong; we have to do only with the fact; although we may 
observe in passing, that if any modern thinker and author de- 
serves to be ranked among the gods, it is Shakespeare. 

What Shakespeare is in this country and in England, Schil- 
ler is in Germany. He is undoubtedly more popular among 
his countrymen than Goethe. Indeed, he is more read, if not 
more prized, everywhere. There is more human sympathy in 
his writings than in those of his illustrious fellow-countryman 
and friend; although the latter are more artistic and more 
beautiful as creations than the former. Not that the works of 
Schiller are deficient in those qualities—especially his later 
and more finished productions; but Goethe excels all other 
modern writers in artistic culture and taste. At all events, 
Schiller has succeeded in establishing a reputation with which 
it is not safe to meddle. In this country as well as in Ger- 
many, his name is invested with a certain degree of sacredness. 
Here, indeed, it would not seem so profane to criticise him as 
to criticise Shakespeare. In any case we should not shrink 
from giving our impressions of him. But there are few if any 
who admire him more than we do ourselves. Scarcely a_pas- 
sage in any of his works in which we do not find beauties. 
None value these more highly; at the same time we are not 
blind to the blemishes by which they are often marred. If we 
speak of the latter, however, it is not for the purpose of depre- 
ciating the merits of Schiller; we rather do so to show that 
since the greatest geniuses have faults, often grave ones, how 
absurd it is for those who, in fact, have no genius at all, to feel 
offended because their performances are criticised, although 
they are not so much to blame as those who vitiate public taste 
by praising what is worthless, as the best. 

[t is not our intention to attempt a biography of Schiller 
within the limits of this article; all the space we can devote to 
the whole would be too little for that alone. Besides, it is not 
necessary. There are biographies enough of the author of 
Wallenstein and the Robbers; and were it otherwise, the lives 
of such men are best known from their works. Let it suffice for 
us, therefore, to note such events or incidents in his life as seem 
to have exercised more or less influence on his writings. All 
know how much depends on early teachings—that no lessons 
make deeper impressions, or give a stronger bias to the mind, 
than those received in childhood. And much more depends 
on the lessons of a mother than those of a father, especially if 
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the former is possessed of more intellect than the latter. Gen- 
erally, indeed, the mother’s influence is good; it is so in nine 
cases out of ten. There are few great men who cannot trace 
the bent of their genius either to her precepts or example. If 
she is morose or misanthropic, he whom she trains is apt to be 
the same. In illustration of this, we need only mention Byron; 
for to his latest breath the author of “ Childe Harold” attributed 
his chief misfortunes to the unkind and selfish disposition of 
his mother. But the reverse was true of the subject of these 
pages. Schiller was peculiarly blessed in having so excellent 
a woman for his mother. It is agreed by all his contempora- 
ries, and it was always gratefully admitted by himself, that she 
was his guiding star; that it was she who taught him to form 
opinions of his own, and to admire, study, and imitate nature. 
Dr. Hoffmeister, who may be called his Boswell as well as his 
biographer, tells us that he had scarcely any resemblance, 
physical or intellectual, to his father, but that he was remark- 
ably like his mother in both respects. She was earnest and 
enthusiastic; so was he; she was of a mild and affectionate 
disposition; so was he. In form, she was tall and slender; she 
had light hair, and weak but large eyes, and broad forehead; 
her countenance was marked by a tinge of melancholy, which, 
however, only served to render her more interesting; and who 
that is familiar with any faithful portrait of the author of 
William Tell, will not admit how nearly the description of the 
mother is applicable to her illustrious son? She was a woman 
of considerable culture, and poetry was her favorite study. 
Some say that she wrote some pieces herself that possessed con- 
siderable merit. Be this as it may, it was she who first gave 
him a taste for poetry. 

But we must not pass over the time and place of his birth, 
for it is generally believed that both had a considerable influ- 
ence on his destiny. This will be explained as we proceed, 
but not now; for we are not yet done with the influence of the 
poet's mother. He was born at Marbach,a small town in 
W urtemberg, on the 10th of November, 1759. Naturally pious 
herself, his mother was anxious that her son should be the same. 
With this view, she placed him under the tuition of a clergy- 
man when he was only six years old; and in one year after- 
wards, he resolved to become a preacher. It is usual to tell 
strange things of the childhood of great men; such is often 
done without any foundation to rest upon; but it is beyond 
question, that Schiller had not reached his eighth summer when 
he began to deliver extemporary harangues on religious sub- 
jects. Several of his biographers tell us that at this early age 
he was in the habit of mounting a chair to preach a sermon 
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even when he had no other audience than his mother and sis- 
ter; and they add, that if any inattention was shown by either, 
he did not hesitate to remind them of the punishment which 
awaited all who refused to listen to the voice of the Church. 

This, we are aware, is of but little importance in itself. It 
might be passed over as merely a boyish prank, were it not 
that it shows the tendency of his thoughts and feelings not only 
at this time, but for many years afterwards—nay, until he was 
forced to abandon both. For nearly seven years, he had been 
studying for the Chureh; his father as well as his mother hay- 
ing consented to his becoming a clergyman. But neither was 
independent. The father having become nurseryman to the 
Duke of Wurtemberg—although he had previously been a sur- 
geon in the ducal army—had to be guided by the wishes of 
his master. The latter had just founded a public school at 
Stuttgart, to which institution he ordered young Schiller to 
be sent. It was in vain that every possible exeuse was made 
to evade the order. The duke cared nothing for the plans or 
intentions of his nurseryman, or his son. He said the latter 
had talent, and was remarkably intelligent for his age, and, 
consequently, that he might be expected to do eredit to the 
new institution. 

No one was more opposed to the change than young Schiller 
himself; but the command of the duke must be obeyed.  Al- 
though compulsion is always unpleasant to those who have to 
submit to it, Schiller was fortunate in having been compelled 
to go to Stuttgart. <A greater service could not have been 
rendered to literature; for had the young student been per 
mitted to enter the church after the nine years’ study then re- 
quired, the probability is that his greatest works would never 
have been written, if indeed he would have attempted any lit- 
erary effort more elaborate or more worldly than a sermon, or 
a commentary on some obscure passage in the Bible. Not but 
he had become acquainted with the theatre and written some 
verses before his removal to Stuttgart. While his parents were 
residing at Ludwigsburg he managed to attend the theatre 
pretty regularly twice or three times a week, and at the same 
time was unremitting in his studies for the ministry. In the 
morning he would read the Bible for an hour, then a commen- 
tary on a particular passage by some learned and pious divine 
for another hour; then compare the sermons of clergymen rep- 
resenting different sects, &c. He would take recreation late 
in the afternoon; after dinner he would steal to the theatre, 
if he could only get a few kreutzers to pay for admission. 

The performances were not of a very high order; generally 
the reverse. At best, they were melodramatic; and the actors 
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were no better than those of small provincial towns generally 
are. All was sufficient, however, to make a deep impression 
on the future poet. At night, after his return, he would shut 
himself up in his room and rehearse long scenes in which paper- 
puppets were the performers. This would seem a bad way to 
prepare for the church; but it must be remembered that the 
theatre is regarded in a very different light in Germany from 
what it is in this country and in England; and this was par- 
ticularly true of it in Schiller’s time. Clergymen themselves 
used to attend the theatre frequently, and were thought noth- 
ing the less pious for doing so. There is no doubt but Sehil- 
ler’s clerical tutor was in the habit of accompanying his pupil, 
though only when comparatively good pieces were announce d; 
and it is he who, be it remembered, is immortalized in the 
Robbers as a model clergyman, as Goldsmith has immortalized 
his brother Henry in the Deserted Village. It was also while 
at Ludwigsburg that Schiller wrote those school-boy satires to 
which most of his biographers refer, but of which none seem to 
have been preserved. Dr. Hoffmeister informs us that he pro- 
posed one day to one of his play-fellows to invest four kre od 
zers, the total amount possessed by both, in the wary se of 
dish of curds and cream, at the village of Harteneck, but that 
after a tiresome walk they were unable to procure the coveted 
luxury. Determined to have it, happen what would, they ex- 
tended their search to Neckarweihingen. Llere they were suc- 
cessful: they not only gota fine dish of curds and cream for 
the four kreutzers, but also a large bunch of grapes into the 
bargain. This delighted and inspired young Schiller so much 
that he composed a poem on the spot, which was partly a mal- 
ediction on the hapless town that had no curds to spare, and 
partly a eulogy on the favored village that not only had the good 
things required, but was liberal and generous in disposing of 
them to those who had but seanty funds. 

Nothing was more distasteful to Schiller than the despotism 
of the ducal school, which required every duty to be performed 
a& la militaire; and which inflieted severe punishments on all 
who attempted to resist its mandates. It was quite a change 
to the young poet, who had hitherto been allowed his own 
way in most things—especially in his studies. Instead of 
reading such passages in ecclesiastical history as interested 
him most, composing an occasional pasquinade on those who 
annoyed him, going to the theatre when there was an at- 
tractive play, and getting up puppet performances in his own 
room, he was now required to get regular lessons in Greek, 
Latin, jurisprudence, medicine, &c., on pain of being con- 
demned to solitary confinement on bread and water, or per- 
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haps whipped if this did not do. It is worthy of remark that 
he does not seem to have ever liked either Greek or Latin; 
at least he was not disposed to bestow upon them the large 
amount of study without which they cannot be mastered; al- 
though he regretted in after life the opportunities he had lost 
in this way. We have the best proof of this in the fact that 
he devoted more time and attention to Latin from the thirty- 
second to the thirty-fourth year of his age than he ever had 
before. During this time he learned to read the language 
with tolerable facility. He tried to make similar amends for 
his negleet of the Greek. Most of his contemporaries agree 
in the opinion that he never made much progress in the lan- 
guage of Homer; but they add, that however imperfect his 
knowledge was of both languages, that to his careful study of 
them at the period mentioned, more than to all his other stud- 
ies put together, is to be referred the vast improvement in the 
taste and beauty exhibited by his later productions. Hoff- 
meister does not like to admit this; although he does so virtu- 
ally when he tells us that Schiller scarcely wrote a page of 
his Essays on A%sthetic Culture without reading more or less 
in some classic author—generally Cicero, Quintilian, or Aris- 
totle. But had none of his biographers mentioned the fact, 
the Essays themselves would have made it sufficiently evident. 
At all events, young Schiller made but slight progress in the 
regular studies of the school. His biographers tell us that 
he would invent all sorts of excuses in order to avoid getting 
his lessons in Greek, Latin, law and medicine. But it must 
not be inferred from this that he was indolent, or indifferent 
to the acquisition of knowledge. No one of his age read 
more than he; and but few read as much. He divided his time 
between poetry, belles-lettres, and criticism; giving, however, 
by far the larger part to the first. His favorite authors at this 
time were Klopstock, Herder, Lessing, Ossian, Dante, Tasso, 
Plutarch, and Goethe. He relates himself, in one of his let- 
ters to Herder, that he learned to read Shakespeare in the 
original, while he was punished almost daily for neglecting 
the regular lessons of the school; but he adds, that he did so 
from the high praise he had been in the habit of hearing of 
the great English dramatist—not from his own admiration. 
This, we may remark in passing, is one of the strange features 
in the character of Schiller; at least such is the light in which 
it is regarded by the admirers of the author of Hamlet, who, 
however, ought to remember that Milton and several other 
English authors of eminence were equally wanting in appre- 
ciation of the merits of Shakespeare. At all events, certain 
it is that the boy-poet disliked the great dramatist. Ile 
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thought that his transitions from comie to tragie and from 
tragic to comic betrayed a strange want of feeling. Besides, 
he regarded each as too dull. Neither, he said, contained suf- 
ficient life and earnestness for him. No doubt he changed his 
views in these respects in after life, but Hoffmeister admits 
that he never had that reverence for his genius which Eng- 
lishmen, or Americans—all whose language is the Anglo- 
Saxon—would naturally expect. This will account for the 
alterations and omissions he has made in his version of Mac- 
beth. He did not like the witches of Shakespeare; he thought 
them too monstrous, and accordingly he attempted to improve 
them both in manners and morals. That he did not succeed 
in this, we need hardly say; in no other effort has he failed so 
much; although it is proper to add,'that many of his French 
as well as German admirers think differently. 

But Schiller did not confine himself to reading, even at this 
early period. Strict as the rules were at the military school, 
he frequently managed to pay stolen visits to the theatre. 
The impressions thus gained, combined with those derived 
from the study of the poets, sought to find expression in a 
thousand forms. Verses in all metres, all sorts of fragments 
of composition, were found about him wherever he stayed.* 
In time he began to link these fragments together; and finally 
decided on constructing a plot, the result of which was 7’he 
Robhe rs, 

Considering that this tragedy was written when he had not 
yet attained his nineteenth year, while he had to get certain 
lessons daily, or be punished for negleet, it may well be ranked 
among the most wonderful productions that any country can 
boast of. It has, indeed, grave faults—such as are common to 
youth even when most highly gifted. The language is often 
strained, not to say bombastic; the characters sometimes verge 
into caricatures; the sentiment, also, is not unfrequently mis- 
placed. But it is replete with impetuous and noble feeling; 
now wild, daring, and impulsive, and anon tender, sad, and 
pathetic. The attachment of Amelia, the heroine, to Karl 
Von Moor, the Robber chief, will ever be admired by all lov- 
ers; although the unimpassioned reader, who regards each de- 
lineation as a work of art—one which is more or less perfect, 
or otherwise, according as it is more or less true to nature 
cannot help thinking that sometimes the devotion of Amelia 
goes beyond even that of woman. At all events, those who 
read it will understand how it was that Schiller did not like 
what Schlegel, his countryman, called the “irony” of Shake- 


* It was at this time he composed the dialogue between the shades of Brutus and 
Caesar, which Charles Moor used to sing afterwards in The Robbers 
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speare—that is, his tranquil, easy humor, which disdained to 
be boisterous, and had a horror of tearing a passion to tat- 
ters. 

The morality of The Robbers was by no means satisfactory 
to the more grave and sedate portion of the public; although 
this is denied by some of his biographers, including Mr. Car- 
lyle. “One charge brought against him,” says the latter, 
“must have damped the joy of literary glory and stung Schil- 
ler’s pure and virtuous mind more deeply than any other. He 
was accused of having injured the cause of morality by his 
work.” This view of the case is by no means borne out by 
the author’s own countrymen. “If I had the power of cre- 
ating a world,” said one of the most cultivated of the German 
princes of the day to Goethe, “and had foreseen that Schiller’s 
Robbers would appear in it, 1 would not have created it.”* 
But Goethe gives us his own views on the same subject, with- 
out attributing them to prinee or peasant. In speaking of 
The Robbers. he says: “ Its character was utterly offer ive to 
me. A powerful, though an immature genius, had here laid 
hold of the very paradoxes, moral and dramatic, from which 
| was struggling to get liberated, and poured them, in a 
boundless, rushing flood, all over the country. : . I now 
thought all my labor was to prove in vain; the objeets and 
the way of handling them, to which I had been exercising all 
my powers, appeared as if defaced and set aside.” 

Some, indeed, have attributed these views on the part of 
Goethe to a feeling of jealousy towards his great rival; but 
they are amply sustained by those of persons who, while emi- 
nently competent to judge, could not have been influeneed by 
any such motive. Even his favorite biographer Hoffmeister 
admits all. “Schiller’s love at that time,” he says, “ was a 
sensual glow, raised to its greatest height by a boundless 
imagination.” This, be it remembered, is the manner in which 
the honest biographer accounts for the equivocal conduct of 
Amelia; especially for the delight she expresses for the 
* paradisiacal feeling” of Karl Moor’s kisses. But without 
any such conelusive testimony, the author’s own words would 
show that the morality of the piece, or what might be said of 
it, had given him little uneasiness. His remark to his friend 
Scharffenstein, shortly before The Robbers was printed, was: 
“ We will make a book that must be absolutely burned by the 
hangman.” And when published, it had all the appearance of 
a book of questionable morality. A rampant lion glared on 
the title-page, over the motto, “Jn Tyrannos.” This, how- 


* Echerman’s Conversations with Goethe, Part i., p. 296. 
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ever, was not deemed sufficient, for two lions were given on 
the second edition—one engaged in tearing the other to 
pieces. The paper on which it was printed was in keeping 
with the motto. “The first edition,” says Scharffenstein, “the 
paper of which was seareely better than blotting-paper, looked 
like the ballads and accounts of murders whieh are hawked 
about the streets.” The author made the further admission 
that such was the morality of The Robbers, “it would not 
make the highways any more seeure;” and he subsequently 
stigmatized the whole piece as “a monster, born of the unnat- 
ural union of genius and thraldom.” 

But we have more than mere words to show what the gen- 
eral feeling was in regard tothe piece in its original form; for 
it had to be altered materially, and important omissions had 
to be made in it, in order to satisfy public opinion. This was 
sorely annoying to the author: but he had no alternative but 
to comply, or give countenance to the charge previously made 
against him. ‘“ Thus,” says Sehiller, “the time was altered, 
while the plot and characters remained; a many-colored pateh- 
work was the result, like the dress of a harlequin; all the per- 
sonages talk in too studied a way, and allusions are found to 
things which only took place two centuries after.” But what- 
ever may be the faults of The Robbers, none but a genius of a 
high order could have produced it. To it Byron owes the con- 
Ce} tion of his Corsarr. But it has been well said that the Cor- 
saiy and Givour are milk-and-water idyls compared with it. 
And the same remark applies ¢ ven to the “Sorrows of Werther.” 
Each of these has been referred to the “Satanie school,” as 
well as The Robbers: but the latter stands pre minent among 
all works of its kind. The best erities of different countries 
regard itas “the voice of muttered uneasiness and impatience 
of existing institutions which marked the epoch preceding the 
French Revolution: deelaring that in strong and terrible ae- 
cents it spoke the hoarded wrath of long centuries of misrule 
and oppression. It was an angry scream, which pierced every 
oul from the Rhine to the Baltic, and startled the eagles of 
dominion Ol their ancient sceptres al propheey of that tem- 
pest which soon after burst upon the world, and changed the 
f 


fate of empires. In painting Karl de Moor, the Robber 
Chief, Schiller has drawn from himself, as Byron has from his 
pirate chief. We see the generous emotions and rebellious 
and restless energies of the original, plainly reproduced in 
the copy. The Robber is a true type; there are, indeed, few 
such; scarcely any in real life evince such recklessness combin- 
ed with nobler qualities; but all his passions are true to na- 
ture; his impatience of control; his hatred of oppression; 
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his strong resentments; his love for “the wild justice of re- 
venge”’—all strike us as the workings of humanity—wild, in- 
deed, and wayward, often depraved, but still human. 

Shortly before the publication of 7'he Robbers, Schiller was 
permitted to leave the military school; not, however, without 
having had many narrow escapes. Frau Von Wollzogen, a 
whole-hearted lady, who had given him an asylum in her 
house when, as we shall presently see, he needed it most, tells 
us that he used often to feign illness in order that he might be 
allowed light in his room, so that he could proceed at night 
with the composition of his work. It seems that during one 
of the usual domiciliary visits of the duke, while going his 
rounds at night he entered Schiller’s room with so little cere- 
mony that the poet had barely time to throw the manuscript 
of The Robbers under the table, and take up a medical work 
in its place. This, though necessarily done in a confused way, 
proved a lucky incident; for the duke was so much pleased at 
finding young Schiller so deeply absorbed, as he thought, in 
the study of medicine, that he soon after (at the close of the 
year 1780) gave him the appointment of regimental surgeon 
in Stuttgart, with a salary of eighteen florins a month.* The 
position was by no means what the young poet would have 
selected; but he was glad to get anything that would relieve 
him from the despotism of the military school; although he 
was still under military rule, and had to parade in regiment- 
als like other officers. [lis friend Scharfenstein gives a de- 
scription of him as he appeared on one of these parades, which 
shows that all the drill he had reeeived at the dueal school 
had utterly failed to give him a soldierly appearance. “ How 
comic was his look Y says his biographer. ‘> Swaddled in regi- 
mentals, made after the old Prussian eut, which was particu- 
larly awkward and tasteless in the case of the surgeon’s uni- 
form; with three stiff, pomatumed rolls of curls on each side 
of his head, a little military hat perched upon his crown, from 
which a long, thick queue dangled behind; his long neek im- 
prisoned in a tight horse-hair stock; his legs and thighs like 
cylinders of a uniform periphery; close-fitting pantaloons, 
sore ly ly spolte d with shoe-blar king, and in which he moved, be ing 
unable to bend his knees. like a stork.” 

It was after his being placed in this position that his play 


* Wi ire told that one day, as) was d mit with if energy the scen 
(now omitted in most editions of his works) in which Francis Moor, tortured by 
sUAD mh, Save t Moses, *“‘ Ha! what knowest thou n ¢ retlect leath, he Av- 
en, eternity, perdition, hang on the wor ls of thy mouth,” the inspector opened the 
door, inquiring, in an angry tone, what boy was in such a passion, and swearing so 
dreadfully. The youthful audience all laughed; and when the inspector departed, 

hiller bawled x f the part with double emphasis, } 
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was put upon the stage. No wonder that he, who had been 
in the habit of going to see the plays of others, contrary to 
the express orders of the authorities of the school, should now 
make an effortto be present at the first representation of his own 
first piece. He did so accordingly; this was in January, 1782. 
The first acts were coldly received; some passages in the sec- 
ond act were even hissed. The author, who occupied a retired 
box, had nearly given up all for lost, when the most enthusi- 
astic applause burst from all parts of the house. Iffland as 
Robert Moor,and Beek as Charles—the two best German actors 
of their day—were eneored several times; and finally the au- 
thor was called for, and made the object of a complete ova- 
tion. 

But his triumph, brilliant as it was—rendering him famous 
at once throughout Germany—availed him nothing with the 
duke, but rather the contrary. The play was in every way 
disagreeable to his highness; he had no taste for that “ whirl- 
wind foree of passion and will, which catches our hearts, and 
puts the scruples of criticism to silence:” those indignant and 
eloquent protests against the conventional institutions of the 
day seemed high treason to him—in his mind the piece had 
not a redeeming feature. Even that beautiful sunset by the 
hills of the Danube, which has elicited the admiration of the 
most fastidious crities of all nations, is nothing to him but 
patch-work we mean the exquisite passage where the Robber 
chief, stung by remorse, remembers the innocent, happy days 
of his childhood; the green valleys and stately castles of his 
fathers: and the gloomy dungeon in the forest, from which, in 
the still hye auty of the night, issues 


} 


That fearful voice, a famish'd father’s ery 


Instead of encouraging the author, the duke gave him a 
peremptory order to contine himself to medieine, at the same 
time issuing an interdict against the representation of the 
play. tle found an excuse for this, if any was needed, in the 
complaints against the morality of the piece already alluded 
to. But there was little use in trying to prevent Schiller 
from writing poetry. The more he was opposed the more he 


+] ! i 30! Lof on var l ther grounds In the third seer 

f the s | t Spr Ihe v} liscoursing with Raymann, observes An hon- 
‘ ys; but to make a rascal you must have 

Ly ; o is national «we n ita cert seal climate. so to speal Go 

(ri for t e, that t] the thief’s Athens.” This gave such 

to t poo} f t Gi st the strates wrote a formal letter on 

the su t tothe // ( ‘ lent, which was then the most widels reu- 

i Ly 1G No s sal A} n named Walter—-half lawyer, 

half publisi wl cs r had rid l, volunteered to plead the cause 

of t ff LG ! } ke lr) tter was easily convinced that the 


poet had | 1 actuated by * malice prepense,” and he punished him accordingly. 
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wrote. It was while he was under arrest at Stuttgart for 
having gone to Manheim without permission, that the “Con- 
spiracy of Fiesco” oceurred to him as a suitable subject for a 
tragedy. But no sooner was he released than he stole away 
again at the earliest opportunity; and again he was punished 
on his return. This occurred three times in the course of one 
month: but after the third time he resolved not to submit to 
such despotism any longer, and accordingly, while a great 
féle was being celebrated in the city in honor of one of the 
Grand Dukes of Russia, he abandoned Stuttgart for ever. 

This, however, was no reckless step; he had first done all in 
his power either to cause a relaxation in the edict of the duke 
against poetry, or to secure his transfer to Manheim. Instead 
of his wish being complied with in either ease, he was remind- 
ed of the fate of Schubart, who had suffered eight vears’ soli- 
tary confinement in the fortress of Hohenasperg, for having 
displeased his highness in a somewhat similar manner. The 
poet’s father knew nothing of his intended flight; he had con- 
fided the seeret only to three persons, his mother and sister, 
and Streicher, a student of music, who had long been his com- 
panion and an admirer of his genius. After having sold 
everything he could spare, including clothes and books, and 
collected whatever he could from friends, the whole amount 
of his finances was only twenty florins. Thus it was that he 
made his escape, as he tells us himself, a trembling fugitive, 
“empty in purse and hope,” from a city whose greatest glory 
at the present day is to have possession of his monument, while 
the petty duke who persecuted him is remembered for nothing 
else. 

On reaching Manheim he lost no time in presenting himself 
to Meier, the stage direetor, who was not a little alarmed at 
the step he had taken. After some hesitation, however, he 
promised to do all in his power for the poet. So anxious was 
Schiller to be near his mother and sister, and so deep was his 
regret on parting with them, that he begged the director 
to intercede in his behalf with the duke. His request was 
complied with thus far; but the reply of his highness was am- 
biguous, and the poet resolved never to return. 

The next proceeding was to test his new play, for “ Fieseo” 
was now finished. It was agreed that the author would read 
it in the presence of the principal actors, and such friends as 
they thought proper to invite. All had witnessed the repre- 
sentation of the Robbers, and had the highest admiration for 
it. It is easy to understand, therefore, that they had a strong 
predilection in favor of the new piece. This was particularly 
true of Iffand, Beck, and Beil, each of whom had distinguished 
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himself in the personation of the Robbers. But all were 
disappointed. Durine the whole of the first act not a move- 
ment was made, except it was one of uneasiness or impatience; 
as for approbation, there was nothing of the kind. Worse 
than this, Beil walked away without ceremony. The rest 
waited until the end of the second aet; but then all left except 
Iffland, and even he tayed merely as a matter of courtesy, 
beeause he would not wound the feelings of the author of the 
Robbers. There does not seem to have been the least differ- 
ence of opinion among the audience. Streicher, indeed, had 
still faith in the cenius of his friend: two or three times dur- 
ine the reading of the two acts he had endeavored to excite 
approbation; but no use. It need hardly be said that the au- 
thor was terribly mortified, especially when he learned from 
his friend that the director had gravely inquired whether he 
was really the author of the * Robbers.” The reader has 
doubtless anticipated the cause of all this. It was always a 
foible of Schiller’s to think that he was an admirable declaim- 
er; while at the military school in Stuttgart he was very fond 
of reciting tragic pieces for the entertainment of his fellow- 
students; but he generally found that instead of moving them 
to tears, he excited their laughter. This, however, he did not 
think much about; he rather pitied than blamed them, feeling 
eertain that nature had denied them sensibility, gviving them 
only a penchant for buffoon I'y in its stead. Nor did it occur 
to him even now that his reading had anything to do with the 
very unfavorable impression made by “ Fiesco;” on the con- 
trary, he felt surer than ever thet his elocution was excellent. 
To this his friend Streicher bears testimony; he tells us that 
when they reached their own apartinent Sehiller informed him 
that if through the ignorance or ill-will of the aetors his play 
should not be accepted, he was determined to personate the 
principal character himself, for “Lam confident,” he added, 
“that no person can declaim as well as myself.” Nor was this 
any mere casual remark; he was firmly resolved to do what 
he said. With this intention, he sent his friend to Meier early 
next morning for the manuscript, which he had forgotten in 
his confusion, after the dispersion of his audience. But to th 
delight of Streicher, he had seareely entered the direetor’s 
room, when the latter exclaimed, “ Fiesco is a master-piece, 
and better adapted to the stage than the ‘ Robbers.’ But do 
you know whose blame it was that we all took it for such a 
miserable failure? Jt was owing to Schiller’s Swabian accent, 
and the cursed way in which he declatms—chanting out every- 
thing in precisely the same pompous tone, whether it be “shut 
the door, or some crack speech of his hero.” 
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The author was pleased to have his genius recognized, 
although at the expense of an accomplishment in which he 
thought he had attained high perfection. In the mean time, 
he had been reduced to great extremities, often wanting the 
most ordinary necessaries of life. Sueh was his condition 
when he met with Frau Von Wollzogen,a noble-hearted lady 
who invited him to reside on her estate at Baurbach, allowing 
him the use of her own carriage, giving him a horse to ride 
upon, and treating him with every other mark of consideration 
which the most sanguine could expect, even for a man of genius. 
This munificent and generous hospitality the poet never forgot. 
Nor did she get offended when she learned not only that he 
had fallen in love with her daughter, but also that his passion 
was reciprocated. True, the latter fact is denied by most of 
his biographers; but the only reason they can assign for doing 
so is, that no result followed the attachment on his part fur- 
ther than whatever influence it may have exercised on his 
poetry. 

The manager, Meier, was true to his word. “ Fiesco” was 
put upon the stage. Although its suecess was not equal to 
that of The Robbers, all capable of forming an opinion of its 
merits pronounced it a great work. The people of Manheim 
were but ill-ealeulated to appreciate the merits of a conspiracy, 
the seene of which was laid at Genoa, of whose manners and 
customs they understood little. Hence the justness of their 
critique upon it—that “the piece was too learned for them.” 
Sensible of this disadvantage, the author tried to remedy it by 
taking an aetive part himself in putting the piece on the 
stage. Ile even went so far in his efforts to teach the publie 
how to appreciate the play, as to write a notice of it himself, 
which was duly printed with the bills, but which, as far as we 
are aware, is now to be found only in one edition of his works. 
It is quite a long document, but a brief passage or two will 
vive a sufficient idea of its character. Ile begins his appeal 
ingeniously enough. “ Properly,” he says,“ the pieture should 
speak for the artist, and he ought to wait behind the eurtain 
for the decision. It is not now my purpose to bribe the judg- 
ment of the audience for my style, nor is the thread of my 
tragedy much obscured, Nevertheless, | value too highly the 
attention of my spectators, not to save them the fe w moments 
whit h rf would cost the Mel to find "Si Ile then proceeds to 
analyze the piece and show its tendency. Having given a suffi- 
cient insight of the plot and indicated the relations of the prin- 
cipal characters towards each other, he goes on to remark that 
“The moral tendency of this piece no one will doubt. If. un- 
fortunately for mankind, it is of such frequent occurrence that 
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our most divine impulses, that our best germs for the great 
and good, are buried under the oppression of ordinary life; 
if little-mindedness and fashion were the bold outlines of nature; 
if a thousand ridiculous conventions impair the great stamp of 
divinity; surely a play cannot be purposeless, which holds be- 
fore our eyes the mirror of our entire strength, which kindles 
anew the dying spark of heroism, which calls us from the 
narrow, dull cirele of every-day life into a higher sp yhere. 
Such a play, | hope, is the Conspiracy of Fiesco.” He is not 
thus modest throughout. Language like the following would 
be considered somewhat odd, even at the present day, as ap- 
plied by an author to his own performance: “ When I hold 
the reign of my spectator’s soul, and can fling it like a ball to 
heaven or hell: and it is high treason against genius, high 
treason against man, to miss this hs ippy moment, in which so 
much Can be won or lost jor the heart. The fairest, and indeed 
the justest view to take of this appeal is, that the author was 
poor when he wrote it—in absolute distress; and what will 
not stern necessity foree even genius to do? Had Schiller ad- 
dressed the people of Manheim in simple language, the proba- 
bility was, that they would have paid little attention to him ; 
for there is a certain stage, even of enlightenment, at which 
what is pompous, if not bombastic, has more effect than what 
is chaste and terse. 

But we are not left in doubt as to the cireumstances of 
Schiller at this particular time. His “ Cabal and Love” was 
much better reeeived at Manheim than * Fieseo.” The former 
was a domestic story, much better adapted to the capacities 
and tastes of the inhabitants of a provincial town than an his- 
torical drama, the whole frame-work of which was foreign to 
them. The former had the additional recommendation of 
advocating the superiority of humble city life, as compared 
to the pomp, pageantry, and corruption of the court. In short, 
the “ Cabal and Love” made all the poor people good, and all 
the rich people bad. This, by itself, would have been a source 
of delight to those to whom it was addressed; yet it did not 
bring sufficient money to the author’s purse, Upon the other 
hand, it seemed like ly to be the cause of having him sent back 
into captivity; at all events, he feared so; and he determined 
once more on flight. The place to w hich he now turned his 
attention as an asylum was Frankfort; but he had not money 
enough to pay his fare on the cheapest vehicle ; and so he 
must walk. Streicher clung to him with more devotion than 
ever, in proportion as he was in need of his aid. He, too, was 
poor, but whatever he got from his friends, he freely shared 
with the poet. The latter might have got money from his 
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father ; but he was afraid of compromising him with the duke 
by writing. Rather than be the cause of doing any injury to 
his parents, he preferred to suffer every privation, until finally 
the good and generous Streicher sueceeded in getting thirty 
florins from his mother; and with this sum, the two friends 
started on their wearisome journey. After a hurried walk of 
twelve hours, the wanderers reached Darmstadt. LH re they 
had intended to remain for at least a few days, but the drums 
of the fortress reminded Schiller so forcibly of his former cap- 
tivity, that he found he could have no rest within reach of 
them, and so he resolved to leave at once. In Hoffmeister’s 
very interesting account of the flight from Manheim, the fol- 
lowing passage occurs: “It was a bright, cheerful morning, 
when the travellers, wearied with their yesterday’s walk, re- 
sumed their journey. They moved forward slowly, stopping, 
after a leagwue, to refresh themselves with a little kirschenwas- 
ser in a draught of water. At noon they entered a small inn, 
less for the sake of food than to allow Sehiller, who had been 
ill before starting, and was very tired, the refreshment of a 
little repose; but the inn was so noisy, and the people so rude, 
that they left it in a quarter of an hour. Again they started 
for Frankfort, Schiller walking more feebly, and the paleness 
of his countenance visibly increasing. When they reached a 
little wood yy the roadside, he deelared he was unable to 
proceed further, but would try if, by means of a few hours’ rest, 
he could still reach Frankfort that night. He lay down to 
sleep on the grass under a shadowy thicket, Streicher sitting 
near him on the trunk of a felled tree, and watching with anx- 
iety his unfortunate friend. There lay one of the noblest of 
poets, who was soon to be the glory of his country, poor, hie lp- 
less, exhausted, without home, without prospects. Sle Cp took 
pity on him—his rest was undisturbed for two hours—his 
strength partially recruited, and, with nightfall, the wanderers 
reached Frankfort.” 

Much as Dante and Tasso suffered under similar circum- 
stances, it may be doubted whether either had to undergo 
more disagreeable privations than the author of the “ Rob- 
bers.” But, fortunately, the sufferings of the latter were of 
comparatively brief duration. On reaching Frankfort, he 
soon found friends, who, if they could not render him any im- 
portant service, could at least furnish him the necessaries of 
life. He had great faith in Baron Dalberg, under whose 
auspices the “ Robbers” had first been represented at Man- 
heim. He wrote him a touching letter, imploring that he 
would save his credit by enabling him to discharge a debt of 
two hundred florins which he had contracted in Stuttgart, but 
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was unable to pay. The baron could have given his check for 
ten thousand, as easily as for two hundred ; neither would 
have put him to the least inconvenience. Schiller was sick at 
heart from “hope deferred,” before he received any reply to 
his appeal. Finally, when a reply came, it was not directly 
from Dalberg, but from Meier he received a letter addressed 
to “ Doctor Ritter,” the name he assumed on leaving Manheim, 
in which he was informed that * Fieseco must be completely 
recast and prepared for the stage, before the baron could 
venture to give any furthe ranswer.” This was sad news; but 
it was worse than useless—it might be ruin—to rebel against 
the wealthy director. Meier advised the poet to submit, and 
undertake the remodelling, as suggested. Before they parted, 
he consented ; but the same day, he heard that the duke had 
resolved to have him brought back to Stuttgart at any cost. 
The manager, as well as the poet, was somewhat alarmed at 
the news. After some discussion, however, it was agreed that 
Schiller should change his name again, call himself Doetor 
Schmidt, take up his abode for the present in the small town 
of Oggersheim, and reeast “ Fiesco” as quickly as possible. 
This cost him nearly as much time and labor as the original 
composition of the play. But in the mean time he had greatly 
improved in taste, and had added not a little to his stock of 
general knowledge. Of these advantages he fully availed 
himself in remodelling * Fieseo,” which, in its new form, was 
readily accepted by Dalberg. The latter was all the more 
willing to enter into a regular arrangement with him now, 
because he learned that the duke had forgotten or forgiven 
the poet. Hence it was that in September, 1783, Schiller found 
himself in the position of dramatie poet at Manheim, at a 
salary of 300 florins a year, he undertaking to furnish three 
pieces, viz: “* Fieseo,” “ Court Intrigue and Love,” and * Don 
Carlos,” for each of which he was to reeeive one night’s re- 
ceipts, in addition to his regular stipend. 

The two latter, as well as the former, were highly suceess- 
ful. ‘“ Court Intrigue and Love” is marked by the general 
characteristics of the Robbers, so far as design and tendeney 
are concerned. Rank and artificial civilization are attacked 
as fiercely in the one as in the other; while humility of station 
and simplicity of manners are made the nurses of every virtue. 
There are no baser villains in any rank of life than Bok, Kalb, 
and Wurm; indeed, only those who entertain a very low 
opinion of human nature, would be willing to admit that any 
such exist at all in civilized life. But assuming that they are 
caricatures, as many respectable critics maintain, there is still 
sufficient in the piece to indicate the genius of the author. 
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The scenes between Ferdinand and Louisa would do so by 
themselves, replete as they are with a tenderness and pathos 
rarely if ever surpassed. We are told that the author was 
present, as usual, at the first representation; that his eyes 
were riveted on the stage—the compression of his lips and 
the knitting of his brows being plainly observed by all, when 
anything in the acting was amiss: while his eyes sparkled 
with delight when some favorite passage elicited the appro- 
bation which he justly thought it deserved. “Not a word 
escaped him during the whole of the first act,” Says his biog- 
rapher ; and only at its close did he seem to relieve himself 
with the words,”That goes well.” The second part, particularly 
towards its close, was played with such captivating warmth 
and truth, that when the curtain fell, the audience rose and 
broke forth into a general shout of approbation and applause. 
Schiller was so overpowered that he rose in return and bowed 
to the publie, hi face and be aring expre =sive at onee of self- 
estimation, gratitude, and satisfaction. 

This piece eained the author more respect and esteem than 
all he had pone viously written. Ilitherto he was regarded 
much more in the light of an outlaw ly the upper classes ol 


society than that of a benefactor of his kind, or one whose 
faults ought to be looked lightly upon. The Duke of Weimer, 
who has immortalized himself by his noble and generous pa- 
tronage of the great thinkers of his time, was the first to 
break the spell, by conierring on the poet the honorary title of 
Counsellor: although more than one of Schiller’s hiographe rs 
assert that * Don Carlos” was the first piece that attraeted 
the attention of his highness. This reminds us of the periodi- 
eal entitled the Rheinisehe Thalia, which he established =00n 
after his engagement as dramatie poet al Manheim, and the 
greater part of which was written by himself, To prepare 
himself for the work, he had zealously studied the French, 
English, and Italian classies, especially In the departme nt of 
criticism and belles-lettres, and the result was soon obvious in 
his style. It was in commencing his * Thalia” that he first 
devoted himself wholly and exclusively to the literary protes- 
sion: never before, he tells us, had he regarded himself as a 
literary man. “All my connections,” he says in his first num- 
ber, “are now dissolved. The public is now all to me; my 
study, my sovereign, MY confident. 'To the public alone I from 
this time belong: before this and no other tribunal will ] place 
MYSe If; this alone do I reverence and fear. Something majes- 
tic hovers before me, as I determine now to wear no other fet- 
ters but the sentence of the world, to appeal to no other throne 


but the soul of man.” What is most generally believed in ref- 
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erence to his first introduction to the Duke of Weimer is, that 
his highness met the “ Don Carlos” casually in the “ Thalia” 

the three first acts having appeared in three consecutive 
numbers of that periodical—and that on reading them he im- 
mediately sent the honorary title mentioned as a mark of ad- 
miration for the author. Be this as it may, all were not equally 
pleased with the /theinische Thalia; but on the contrary, the 
freedom of the editor’s discussions soon gained him many enemies 
among authors, publishers, actors, and artists. Dr. lHoffmeis- 
ter tells 
he ventured to take a higher tone in his criticisms than any 


is that, “ conscious of his own position and powers, 


other journal of the day, and to express some opinions in re- 
vard to authors, actors, &e., in lang age nore ‘ust than compli- 
nentury.” As is generally the ease in such circumstances, the 
criticised parties did not like this. The usual ery of n iliee, 
vindictive feeling, and other bad motives, was set up against 
the critic; he was attacked in every form, as if he had been a 
tiger that happened to eseape from his eae. Now all who 
were criticised could easily see what a righteous judgment had 
been passed upon Schiller by the Duke of Wurtemberg; and 
they felt sure that if every other sovereign in whose dominions 
the outlaw sought shelter would keep him under similar re- 
straint. the cause of literature, morality, and religion would 
be greatly benefited. 

All this would have done the eritie little harm had he re- 
tained the actors in his favor: but he eritieised them as freely 
as the rest. lis mistake was, that he thoueht they would not 
object to fair criticism. It seems they had told him so often 
enough; but it was as the Archbishop of Grenada told Gil 
Blas to be sure to let him know whenever he began to fail in 
his sermons—nay, pressed him to give his opinions freely, and 
then dismissed him the very first time he ventured to do what 
he was bid. Poor Gil Blas saw his error when it was too late; 
and so did Sehiller. The author of the “ Robbers” was just as 
much dependent on the actors, as long as he stayed at Man- 
heim, as Gil Blas was on the arehbishop. The former as well 
as the latter might have exelaimed, * Mais le moyen dapaiser 
un auteur irrité et de plus, un auteur accoutumé a s’entendre 
loner!” Of course there was no use in his trying to put a 
piece on the stage while the performers regarded him as an 
enemy, and were eager for an opportunity to be revenged. 
He had no alternative, therefore, but to leave: hence his re- 
moval to Leipzig in March, 1785. His enemies congratulated 
themselves on what they regarded as a decided triumph; they 
had no doubt but they had erushed his “ Thalia” for ever— 
that it could never appear again. But they soon found that 
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after all the triumph was on his side; for the Quarterly ap- 
peared in due time at Leipzig, was bolder and more scathing 
than ever; and, what was worse, addressed itself to a larger 
audience. For ten years he made this periodical the vehicle 
of his speculations on literature, the drama, esthetics, &c., and 
however much fault was found at the time with the manner in 
which he conducted it, it is now universally conceded that it 
exercised a powerful influence on public taste. Even when he 
dropped his “* Thalia” in 1793, he did not lose his taste for 
periodical literature, for he established the //oren in its stead, 
securing contributors to the new work among the most distin- 
guished writers in Germany, including Goethe, who, as the 
author of Faust tells us himself, “engaged to go hand in hand 
with Schiller in the undertaking.” 

Hlere we are reminded of a very great difference between 
Schiller and Goethe, and we may as well make an observation 
or two upon it now as another time. The author of the Pob- 
bers is generally regarded as warm-hearted and impulsive, 
while the author of Faust is as generally regarded as cold- 
hearted and selfish. In some respects the distinction is per- 
haps just. But if we take the relations of each to the ladies 
as a criterion, Goethe must certainly be admitted to be more 
warm-hearted than Schiller. There is scarcely a pretty girl, 
the former saw, from the fifteenth to the fiftieth year of his 
age, which he did not love. It is admitted by those of his 
biographers who are not reticent on this point, that he had 
conceived a passion for at least a dozen ladies—violent pas- 
sions for more than half that number. Several of these he 
has immortalized in his writings, though not always in a legit- 
imate or blameless manner. In the present instance we have 
to do only with the fact; and this is so well known that it 
would be superfluous to give particulars here, especially as we 
have done so recently in our article on Goethe. In short, 
neither Burns, nor Byron, nor any other poet, ancient or mod- 
ern—not even Ovid, or Catullus—was possessed of a more 
inexhaustible fund of affection for the ladies than Goethe. 
M. Menzel and other critics have said that his love was noth- 
ing better than lust; and it must be admitted that they adduce 
some plausible arguments in support of their theory. But 
they have failed to convince any unprejudiced, intelligent 
reader, who is thoroughly acquainted with Goethe’s writings. 
It is too often forgotten that however many he loved, and 
however sincere was his affection for each, that as a member 
of a Christian community he could only have married one at 
a time; and that his conduct to Fredrica, however reprehensi- 
ble in itself, is not at all inconsistent with the fact of his hav- 
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ing tenderly loved her. Without pursuing the subject at any 
length, it may be said in a word, that if Goethe did not love 
woman—he who formed so many ardent attachments, and 
whose highest ideal of wsthetic beauty assumed woman’s form 
—no man ever did. 

But there is no evidence that Schiller has ever felt even onee 
the passion of love in its full development. That he was kind 
and affectionate, and had many friends among the gentle sex, 
none deny. We have already alluded to his amiable conduct 
as a son and brother. No mother and sister could be more 
attached to another than were his to him; and they tell us them- 
selves that they could not have been otherwise without evine- 
ing insensibility and ingratitude, since no one could have been 
kinder to them than he. But of what is ealled falling in love, 
he seems to have known nothing. What Hoffmeister tells us 
on this point is, that “as his prospects brightened and his health 
and hopes improved, the wish to share the joys and sorrows of 
life with a wife took a stronger hold of his mind.” 

That is, when he felt in a position to marry, he thought he 
had better do so. In writing, in 1784, to his friend and bene 
factress, Madame Wollzogen, who, as we have already seen, 
had afforded him an asylum on her estate when he was most in 
need of aid, he mentions that he had long been thinking of 
marriage; that his heart longed for the sympathy of a compan- 
ton; that the comforts of domestic life could alone bestow upon 
him that tranquillity which was requisite to the free working 
of his imagination, and that he is convineed he could make a 
wife happy. But by far the most important part of the letter 
is its conclusion. ‘“ Could [,” he says, “ but take you at your 
word, and be, indeed, your son! Your Charlotte would not, 
indeed, be rich, but assuredly she would be happy.” This was 
plain enough; it was a direct proposal for the hand of one of 
the richest heiresses in Germany. That he meant it in this 
light himself, is evident from a postseript, added two days 
later, after he had had full time for reflection. “1 read over,” 
he says, “ what [ have written, and tremble at my foolish hope; 
but my friend, who has borne with so many of my follies, will 
pardon this also.” 

Madame Wollzogen seems to have taken no notice of the 
hint one way or other, nor is there any evidence that Schiller 
suffered much at heart in consequence. If he had any love 
for the young lady, it survived this disappointment but a short 
time. Soon after, he made similar proposals to his friend 
Schwan, the bookseller: but it seems the latter regarded him 
too much in the light of an outlaw against “the trade.” He 
did not think it safe to form so close an alliance with a man 
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whose principal productions had failed to find any publisher, 
(for he had to publish the “ Robbers” and the “* Cabal and 
Love” himself.) and who still continued to render himself so 
obnoxious in his “Thalia.” Upon the other hand, if Schiller 
ever really conecived any passion for a lady, it was for the ac- 
con pli hed and beautiful daughter of the bookseller. She is 
the * Laura” who is addressed so affectionately in several of 
his lyries; but the effusions she inspires are by no means his 
best. It is said that the lady herself did not regard them as 
the outpourings of genuine passion. Be this as it may, the 
courtship, if such it could be ealled, produced no result. 
Schiller had to turn his attention to another lady whose name 
was Lengefeld, and whose intellectual and domestic qualities 
were regarded by his friends as well as by himself as well cal- 
culated to add to his happiness. If there was any love on 
either side in th romant c sense of the term, it was by no 
means a profound passion; but that they had an esteem and 
friendly affection for each other is beyond doubt. It was not, 
however, until Schiller had obtained his highest honors and 


was sure of a comlortable and permanent livelihood that he 
decided to marry. This was some three months alter he had 
been appointed to the professorship of history in the Univer- 
itv otf Jena. from all appearances, the marriage proved a 
happy Schiller himself bea unequivocal i stimony to 


this. Writing to a friend a short time after the event, he 


eaks 1 enthusiastically of his new position: “ Life,” he 
writes shortly afterward is quite a different thing by the 
ide of a beloved wife. than when forsaken and alone. 


— 


rlad mind around me. My heart feels a perennial 


mV CXIStTenc i ‘ttled in harmonious composure; 
and impassioned, but peaceful and serene. I look 
to mv future destinv with a cheerful heart; now, when stand- 
for goal, | wonder with myself how all has 
happened so far beyond my expeetations. Fate has conquered 
the difficulties for me: it has, I may say forced me to the mark. 
A few years, and I shall live in the full enjoyment of my 
spirit—nay, | think my very youth will be renewed; an inward 


in il the wished 


ife will restore if to me again. 

Whether he continued to feel in this way is not known; but 
some allege the contrary. He was not fond of talking on the 
subject himself after the first year of their marriage: his biog- 
raphers are in general equally reticent. This has led many to 
suspect that there was no great happiness between them after 
a certain period, but those who are of this opinion lay the blame 
rather on the poet than on his wife. Not that they charge 
Schiller with unkindness to those depending on him: all acquit 
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him of this feeling, but it is very possible for a husband to 
render his wife unhappy without any intention or disposition 
to do so. There is no evidence that this was the case with 
Schiller further than that Charlotte von Lengefeld was cele- 
brated for her amial ility of character. She is deseribed as 
having “a graceful form and mould of features; eyes animated 
with the expression of gentleness and affection; a lively sensi- 
bility to the beautiful and true, both in life and in art; a talent 
both for drawing and poetry; and a certain harmonious com- 
posure in her whole nature.” This would show that she was 
well caleulated to be the wife of a poet, Nor was there any 
undue disparity in their ages. Schiller was thirty-one and 
Charlotte twenty-one when they were married. At all events, 
as there is no evidenee that they ever had any serious disagree- 
ment, we are bound to believe that they lived happily together. 
This, however, does not alter the fact that Schiller did not love 
woman-kind with a love as impassioned or as Intense as that 
of Goethe. In this respect, at least, the heart of the former 
was cold a compare 7 with that of the latter. Yet the author 
of the “* Robbers” is a much greater favorite with the ladies 
of Ge rmany than the author of “ Faust.” 

But we must return to Schiller’s works. On this sub- 
ject we can say but little in the present article. This, 
however, is in aceordance with our intention in commencing 
it. By far the most important part of the poet’s life may be 
said to close at his marriage and his appointment to the pro- 


I 


{i ssorship of history at Jena. A complete change was now 
off el a i his sentiments and fi { lings. The change had, in- 


deed, commenced with the composition of “ Don Carlos.” The 
distinetion made by Hoffmeister ts, that while the first three 
pieces are of a tendeney purely dest tive. “ Don Carlos” is 
on a constructive principle. That is, the heroes of his early 
dramas would destroy all existing institutions—they would 
spare nothing; but the heroes of his later dramas, although they 
too are rather radical in their views—are disposed to build 
rather than destroy. 

This is true toa considerable extent of “ Don Carlos,” which, 
with all its faults, is undoubtedly a beautiful play. We can- 
not. indeed, prove the fact in this article, for to do so would 
require extracts for which we have not room. Let it suffice, 
therefore, to make a few observations on its general character- 
istics. The first impression it gives one after reading the 
" Robb rs . and si Cabal and Love.” is one of comparative se- 
renity. We find in it that temperance in sentiment and ex- 
pression which experience of life, extensive reading and cul- 
ture, are sure to beget sooner or later. In other words, we do 
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not meet with those exaggerated descriptions which oceur so 
frequently in the “ Robbers.” Instead of the bombastie prose 
of his former plays, we have chaste and vigorous iambics. His 
love of freedom is still prominent, but it is tempered by gen- 
tleness and humanity. 

The general effect of the vivid pictures which he draws is 
to soothe and elevate the mind, while that of his former pic- 
tures was to excite horror—to make us suspicious of all around 
us, save of those whom we ought to respect most——in other 
words, to agitate and oppress us. The tempest, indeed, still 
lingers in “ Don Carlos,” and we only hear it in the distance. 
We feel that we are beyond its reach; while in its stead we 
are warmed with bursts of sunshine which impart a cheerful 
air even to what is sad and desolate in itself. The despotism 
of the Spanish court is drawn in glowing colors. The princi- 
pal characters stand forth in bold relief: none ever fail to distin- 
guish them; but except in one or two instances, they are rather 
distorted. Carlos, who was evidently intended to be the hero, 
is overshadowed by Posa. Philip is a tyrant, but one of no 
vulgar type; perhaps one of the truest portraitures Schiller has 
drawn. However, he makes all exhibit the loves, jealousies, 
and intrigues of the Court of Madrid. But in doing so, he 
shows that he has not yet overcome his virulent hatred of the 
Catholie religion and the monastie orders. Not that he likes 
the Protestantism with which he contrasts Catholicism, but 
that he hates the former less than the latter. The character- 
isties which he gives to Philip are a superstitious devotion, 
a cold heart, a saturnine and melancholy temperament, a nar- 
row, obtuse intellect, and a disposition to shrink from nothing 
that may advance his own power and the ascendeney of the 
Inquisition. All this is illustrated in many fine passages. 
The character of Posa is not so well drawn: it is not so true 
either to history or to human nature. The same remark will 
apply to the character of Carlos; yet no drama of its time, with 
perhaps the sole exception of the author’s own “ Wallenstein,” 
contains so many beauties as “ Don Carlos.” It were easy to 
point out particular passages in illustration of this faet: but 
suffice it to refer to the celebrated interview between Philip 
and Posa in the third aet, and that between Philip and the 
Grand Inquisitor in the fifth aet. 

Another of the productions of this time is the Geister Seher, 
(Spirit Seer.) In this, the author engrafts his philosophical 
tendencies on the frame-work of an agreeable fiction: but the 
piece was never finished. The plot turns mainly on an alleged 
deep-laid scheme on the part of agents of the Catholic Church 
to convert certain Protestants, including an Armenian Prince. 
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The idea is carried out on the part of the poet with admirable 
skill, but the piece is pervaded by a tone of undisguised skep- 
ticism and by sneers at the dogmas of all religions. The Cath- 
olie Chureh is painted in the darkest colors, and represented 
as adopting the most unscrupulous means to draw the credu- 
lous, but well-meaning Prince, within its pale; and yet Catho- 
lics have not more reason to complain of the powerful and mag- 
nificent effort here made to bring their religion into contempt 
than the Protestants have of his “ Gods of Greece,” in which 
he openly regrets the loss of heathenism, as well as the progress 
of science. The latter piece is a beautiful poem—undoubtedly 
one of his happiest efforts, so far as the poetry is concerned, 
but the sentiments are, of course, odious to every Christian 
mind, It is proper to say, that although the “ Gods of Greece” 
is now given in most editions of the author’s works, it is so 
much altered the more offensive passages being omitted alto- 
gether—that one could scarcely identify it with the original 
form in which it was written. 

This is another point in which Goethe differed radically 
from Schiller. The former was too philosophical a reasoner, 
and had studied human life too much, to seek to destroy any- 
thing which he could not again build up. Some think that he 
is not to be thanked for this, because, in their opinion, he was 
a believer in no religion. But were this true, would he not 
be all the more worthy of credit for so far respecting the 
views of those around him, as not to treat their religion with 
disr¢ spect, although he had no faith in it himself? Whether 
Goethe was a believer in Christianity or not, Hoffmeister ad- 
mits that Schiller belonged to no seet whatever. “It is use- 
less,” he says, * to hold a veil over the truth: the author of the 
‘Robbers’ had nothing in common with the doctrines of Prot- 
estantism more than those of Catholicism.” But who will con- 
demn him on this account? Certainly we have no right to 
do so. If he was wrong, he was responsible for his conduct 
to a higher tribunal than any church—responsible to the great 
source from which his sublime genius was derived. Besides, 
it is pleasant to know that he changed his views towards the 
close of life, according as he acquired more knowledge, and 
beeame better acquainted with the world. The change he 
underwent in this way is foreibly illustrated by himself, in the 
following passage from bis Schaubuhne: “The happiness of 
socit ty is as much disturbed by folly, as by vice and crime. 
[t is an experience, old as the world, that the greatest weights, 
in the net of human things, are often suspended by the smallest 
and finest threads; and when we trace actions back to their 
sources, we must laugh ten times before we fecl one sensation of 
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horror. My catalogue of villains grows shorter as 1 advance 
tn years, and my register of fools becomes longer. I know but 
one seeret which will preserve men from deterioration, and 
that is lO eep the heart Sree Srom infirmity.” It is literally 
true, that those whom he regarded as villains the first half of 
his life, he regarded only as fools in the last half. He lived long 
enough to learn that it was folly, at best, to attack religion ; 
and since, according to his own words, the happiness of society 
is as much disturbed by folly as by vice and crime, it is to be 
hoped that he must have felt sorry for his scoffs at morality 
and religion. 

Our limits will not allow us to do more than allude to 
Schiller’s intereourse with Goethe, Wicland, and Herder, after 
his removal to Wiener. At the beginning, no great pleasure 
seems to have been derived from it on either side. The two 
great poets were rather shy of each other. Each thought he 
could never like the other. Schiller felt disappointed on his 
first introduetion to Goethe: not that he formed a low estimate 
of the author of “ Faust:” but he thought there was something 
repulsive in his mode of thinking. For this he gives his 
reasons frankly. “ Many things,” he writes, “ which interest me 
have ceased to interest him. His intellectual constitution has 
from the first been differently constructed from mine—his 
world is not mine—our modes of conceiving things seem to 
be essentially at variance.” 

The feelings of Goethe were quite as strong in the opposite 
direction so strong, indeed, that he thought his vit ws could 
never be otherwise than antagonistic to those of the author of 
the “ Robbers.” The close intimaey that subsisted between 
them afterwards was all the more valued by each, on account 
of their mutual repugnance at the outset ; although those best 
acquainted with both insist that notwithstanding their work- 
ing in conjunction, no real friendship ever existed between 
them. It was otherwise, however, between Schiller and Wie- 
land, who became intimate at once. Both had periodicals in 
which they expressed their opinions freely; both had rendered 
themselves obnoxious, and had sustained not a little injury by 
doing so. Whether this created a sympathy between them or 
not, certain it is. that no two of the great luminaries of their 
time had a warmer friendship for each other. Herder prefer- 
red Goethe to Schiller; he regarded the former as superior to 
the latter, if not in original renius, at least in culture. This, 
however, did not prevent him from entertaining a high regard 
for the author of the “ Robbers.” The latter derived profit 
from his intercourse with each. He improved daily in their 
society, as if he had again entered college and devoted two or 








iree hours a day, under the tuition of the best instructors, to 
those studies which he had comparatively negleeted in his 
youth. We have already alluded to the effect thus produced 

: i “Wallenstein,” “ The 
M Lid of QO lean Mg al ” Willian Te 1.” to whi h. however, 


on his future writ s: especially on 


we can do little more than refer on the present occasion. 
Schiller himself always regarded * Wallenstein” as his great- 
est work. Artistically considered, it is certainly his chef 
Cenvre; but it is equally certain that the production which 
exhibits most genius is the “ Robbers.” It seems that he was 
for years engaged at “ Wallenstein.” The first idea of it o 
curre » him while on a visit to Carlsbad for the benefit of 


other passa which Goet thought too much in th vile ¢ 
his irlier piees S. The be t part, 1 deed most of thi work, was 
composed i little ho vhich he ereeted in his garden at 
Jena, with only one small room. Here he could be heard 
f ineighboring house declaiming favorite passages, while 


7) 


he walked rapidly up and down his narrow chamber. Then 
he would hurriedly throw himself into his chair and write. 
Beside him were two flasks—one containing Rhenish, the 

y) L ocd sionally take a draucht out 
of these in turn: not that he had anv love for stimulants as 
such; but that he found these parti ular wines recruited his 


r hie Fave Cxpres- 





1 to so many noble thought T addition to the 
° { part oO} W: Cl Cll he wro alk” The song 
of the Bell.” and “ The Ideal,” was lone held in veneration by 


aceordanee with a well-known sen- 


When Goethe was shown the rough draft of “ Wallenstein,’ 
he suggested that it contained far too much for one play. The 
author did not hesitate to take the hint. and hence it is that 
we have three plays instead of one “The Camp,” “ Piceolo- 
mini,” and “The Death of Wallenstein.” True, the first is re 
garded by most critics only as a prologue or overture. “ The 
three pieces,” Says M. de Rebeeque, ~“ appear incapable 


of being represented separately: they are, however, in Ger- 
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many. The Germans thus tolerate a piece without action, as 
The Camp; an action without development, (dénctwment), as 
The Piccolomini; and a development without previous expo- 
sition, as The Death of Wallenstein.” In speaking of his 
translation of the play into French, the same author observes: 
“ There is not a single scene in the three tragedies of Schiller 
which I have retained entire: there are some in my piece the 
idea of which is not found in Schiller. He has forty-eight 
dramatis persone, while I have only ¢welve. The unities have 
obliged me to recast the whole.” This, however, does not pre- 
vent the translator from doing justice to the genius of his 
author. His views are peculiar, but characteristic. They 
exhibit the points in which French dramatie criticism differs 
most from English and German dramatie criticism: and, ac- 
cordingly, we quote them in preference to others. Speaking 


of the play as a whole, he says: 


‘The scenes follow one another without being linked together 


But this incoherene natural: it is a moving picture, where there is 
no past nor futum The genius of Wallenstein presides over thi 
parent confusion The minds of all are full of him—all celebrat 
prais itate themselves with the rumors of the count’s d 

tion, and vow never to forsake the general who protects them We 
disti lish the symptoms of an insurrection ready to break out of 
Walk tein; but giv the word: and, at the same momen Coll Vel 
the t motives that modify the attachment of each individual—t 
fears, the mistrust L th ‘priv ite inte ts that swell t] 


impulse We behold an armed people a prey to every popular ferme 
tation; impelled by their enthusiasm, and retarded by their misgiving 
allegiance, yet making it a point of honor to obey their chief; ti > 
ling upon religion, yet hearkening eagerly to every superstitio 
dition; but still a people inveterately proud of their strength, and full 
of contempt for every profession but that of arms; who know no vil 
but courage; and no aim but the pleasures of the day.” 

1 


‘It would be impossible to produce upon our (i Pren Le 
thi ingular production of the genius, accuracy, and, | ld, 
erudi 1 of the German for it required no littl rud t 
i / uw dist { 3 
cent , and wi ip { yer to any In our 
days, everything in the camp, as in the city, is fixed, regular, and 
subordinate Discipline has superseded commotion If partial dis- 
orders occur, they are mere exceptions, which are provided for; but 
in the thirty yeal war, disorder was t] permanent state, and tl en 
joyment of gross licentiousness the nends fe dangers and fatigues.” 


This is just enough as far as it goes. Now let us glance, in 
passing, at the three parts of * Wallenstein,” as compared to 
each other. The object of “ The Camp ” is evid ntly to ex- 
hibit a picture of an army that had devoted fifteen years to 
warfare and plunder, at a time when discipline, in any proper 
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sense of the term, was out of the question.* It gives an in- 
sight, at the same time, into the equivocal position in which 
7 Wallenstein ” himself, surrounded as he was by those who, 
under the guise of friendship, were intriguing against his life. 
Still his army, as a whole, regarded him as more than human. 
Probably no other general, of ancient or modern times, not 
excepting Alexander the Great or Napoleon the Great, was 
held in greater awe and admiration by his troops. It was 
absolutely necessary for the poet to prepare the reader or aud- 
itor by thus presenting the hero at the outset in the plenitude 
of his greatness, especially as he had to represent him in Pic- 
colomini and * The Death of Wallenstein” as undecided and 
vacillating. There is a grotesque humor in “The Camp,” 
which convinced Iffland that the author could sueceed in com- 
edy as well as in tragedy, did he only make a serious effort in 
the former direction. Few comic writers have contrasted 
national characteristics with each other more amusingly than 
Schiller has done in those scenes in “ The Camp” in which he 
places the Austrian, the Croat, the Uhland, the Lombard, the 
Venetian, and the Irishman side by side, and makes each ex- 
hibit his own character. In turning to “ Piecolomini ” all is 
different. Here all is gravity; we are soon led to see that a 
serious business is contemplated; but scarcely anything is 
done. We become acquainted with the characters and the 
positions they occupy; but nothing more. Ilence the foree of 
the observation of Madame de Staél, that it is like a solemn, 
excited conversation, interrupted in the middle; but the scenes 
between Max and Thekla have seldom, if ever, been surpassed 
in tenderness and pathos. The character of Thekla alone 
would redeem the dullest play. It has been disputed from 
one end of Europe to the other whether Shakespeare or any 
other dramatist has delineated a nobler heroine. “* Thekla,”’ 








* The wars on which the tragedy of Wallenstein are f Wed exhil barbarities 
too horrible to contemplat rhe worst scenes that have been enacted by either of 
the contending parties in the present rel in this trv displ ntlenes 
and humanity compared to those in which the hero of the piece was eng: wed. An 
instance or two will illustrate the fact for those who are not acquainted with the 
history of that bloody period. Thus, in speaking of the siege of Magdeburg, the 
historian says: ** The Croats amused themselves by flinging children into the flames 

Walloons of Pepy heim by /urling the * 3} i nts in their mothers’ 
I Some of the officers of the League besougnt Pilly to che k this bath of blood. 
‘Come again in an hour,’ was the reply, ‘and I will see what can be done. The sol- 
dier must have something for his danger and labor. . .’ In less than two hours 


this large, populous and fortified city (Magdeburg) lay a heap of ashes, two 
churches and some small buildings alone excepted. On the thirteenth of May, 
Tillv himself entered it Fearful and revolting was the scene. The living, who 
crept from the seattered corpses—children who with heart-rending cries sought 
their parents, and infants who still hung upon the lifeless bosoms of their mothers. 
More than six thousand bodies were flung into the Elbe in order to clear the streets 
for his ] ussage, and the whole number of the murdered amounted to thirty thousand,” 

Schiller’s Tiirty Years’ War, vol. i., p. 230. 
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says M. Constant,“ is a being raised above our common nature. 
She is calm, beeause her determination is irrevocable: confid- 
ing, beeause her attachment is all solemn; undisguised, because 
her love is not a part, but the whole of her existence. She is 


an aerial spirit, that hovers over this crowd of ambitious fiends, 


traitors, und ruthle warriors, whom strong positive interests 
excite against each other. We feel that this is not her sphere; 
that she is destined back again to the heavens whence she came. 
Her voice is so soft; her form so delicate; the purity of her 
ul pposed to their rreedy caleulations: her angelic calm- 
ri contrasted with their fiend-like agitation, fill us with 
unceasing, melancholy emotion uch as no modern tragedy 
h produced.” In short, there is seareely a feeling of whiel 
the human heart i prarbole urcely a generous 01 em 
tion—which do ‘t find expression in one form or other in 
thi onderful produetion it the worst passions of our na- 
ti nredomil ughout Nowhere else do w nd such 
an extraordi y \ ot the nects of Life In t eenes 
of one we see crandeur alternating with desolation, hope with 
fear, love with hate, joy with sorrow, and gratitude with revenge. 
The women vie with the men in the stormy arena of the « np, 
in the desperate struggle for self-agrandizement, and for the 
ruin of ll op sed to their ambitious projects. And no other 
murderer ppal » much as those of “Wallenstein We 
th ve see the conspirators pass the long corridor that leads 
to hamber of t doomed hero: we thint he his 
Liaitt il pag tell them that his master y is asleep » that thes 


UpPposine, irom bein y always about his 
’ consult him, as usual, or pay him a 
riendly visit—still more vividly do we see Wallenstein rise 
; 1 from his window the houses of those 
lames, and the heroic manner in which 
he died in short, the whole scene is one of the most startlin 
in the whole range of modern tragedy. 

Of the remaining works of Schiller we cannot now speak; 
and there are everal which we have not even mentioned. 
This is true, for example, of his “ Bride of Messina,” a tragedy 
constructed on the best classie model, and with a chorus re- 
minding the Greek student of that of Sophocles, or Kuripides. 
Even if we had room to spare, it would be hardly necessary to 
speak of his* Mary Stu rt” and “ William Tell” in an article 
whose object is merely to give a general view of the author’s 
principal characteristics. The character of William Tell, 


especially, is known to every intelligent reader; since there is 
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NI kN OF SCHI I 


1 | riodiecal that pre- 
ition to general literature which has not 
discussed to a greater or less extent the merits and demerits 


ol produetion thle ipart trom its intrinsic value as a work 
of art, will ever attract attention as the last effort of one of the 
createst geniuses that anv age or country has produeed. But 


as all our readers ¢ 10Ol be supposed to be equally familiar 


With the op ms of French crities on the same subject. we 
| | 1 , ] } ? , 
W L (uot ad oriel } ~ ve id Mi. ac Rebeeque: ho uch 
fo e sup r foree, profundity, o stiee that 
charactl l I is ior it represt tive character, other 
rt | tone of | ench eriticism on * Will l Le] 
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The auth rhad rat other plavs i preparation, but he 
“had made progre 1 none, when he was seized, while wit- 


nessing the representation of William Tell at Berlin. wit] 


violent attack of am lady to whic h he had lone been subje 


t 

cae ° A etd 

and which was now destined to prove fatal. On the 1 lorning 
of May 9 he w i 


is delirious; but towards evening he fell into a 


sound sleep. From this he awoke in the full possessior 


ii ol his 
his end was approaching, Under 
h proved but too correct, he called all 


] 


senses. But he felt that 


this impression, whic 
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the members of his family around him and bid them an affec- 
tionate farewell, at the same time giving directions for his 
funeral. His last request was, that he should be buried with- 
out pomp or ostentation, in a manner strictly private. A few 
minutes afterwards he remarked, with considerable animation, 
“ Many things are now growing plain to me.” He then sank 
into a quiet slumber, without exhibiting the least pain or un- 
easiness. The slumber gradually deepened, until it merged in 
death. Thus died FRrepRICH SCHILLER, at the early age of 
forty-five years, while his fame filled all Europe, and while his 
numerous admirers of all nations were discussing the question 
as to whether, after all, he had yel produced his greatest work, 
and asking each other how many more contributions would he 
make to the delight and instruction of mankind. Nothing does 
more honor to his great rival, Goethe, than the profound emo- 
tion he evineed at his death. We extract a passage from his 
own description of his feelings after the sad event had taken 
place: 





‘Now was Schiller indeed torn from me—now had T first lost his 
society. My artistical imagination was forbidden to busy itself with 
the catafalk which IT thought to build him, which should outlast his 
obsequies longer than that of Messina; now it was turned to nothing 


and tollowed the body into that grave which, without pomp or circum 
tance, had closed upon him. Now first began its decay for me; in 


irief seized me; and, as bodily suffering cut me off from all 
socicty, L was secluded in most melancholy solitude. Vy. rnal 
j ys “1 of that time; the blank leares tell of the roid my exist 
, nd what there is of information shows only that I went on with 


the current of business without interest in it, and suffered myself to 
be guided by it instead of guiding it. How often must IL inwardly 
smile in after times, when sympathizing friends looked in vain for 
Schiller’s monument in Weimar; then and ever I bethought me that I 
eould have founded the noblest, the most satisfactory to him and to 
our companiouship., ' Taquind-Jahres Hefte, 1805, 

We have not merely his own words for his having felt thus 
grieved at the death of his friend. All his biographers bear 
testimony to the fact. Hoffmeister describes his emotions 
as follows: 


‘Meyer was with Goethe on the night of Schiller’s death. He was 
ealled out, when the news was brought, but he did not return to the 
chamber, and left without taking his leave. Nor had any one else 
greater courage to bring the intellige nee to Goethe, who, when the 
members of his household appeared confused and anxiously avoided 
him, could in his solitude only expect the worst. ‘I see how it is,’ 
said he at last, ‘Schiller must be very ill;’ but he did not press for an 
explanation, which, indeed, he did not feel strong enough to bear, and 
during the rest of the evening he was particularly reserved. Jn the 
night he was heard weeping. On the next morning he asked a friend 
a female): ‘Is it not true,’ he said, ‘that Schiller was r ry ill yester 
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day?” Much overcome by t] arnest? of his words, she was unable 
to answer him, but } in to weep al al ‘Is he dead?’ asked Goethe, 
with firmness. ‘You have said it,’ replied the friend. ‘ He is dead!’ 
repeated Goethe, and he covered his face with his hands. On the 
following dav no one ventured to speak to him of Schiller, and he 
avoided a subject for which he had neither calmness nor power of 
endural 


No two authors have been more frequently compared with 
each other than Goethe and Schiller; yet no two of equal 
genius are more dissimilar. Nothing could be more unjust 
than to judge either by the other. They are both great, but 
in a different way; and each is awarded the palm of superior- 
ity according to the predilections and tastes of his admirers. 
If the latter prefer the objective to the subjective in art and na- 
ture, Goethe is their favorite; if the reverse, their favorite is 
Schiller. But these distinctions apply only to the stronger 
sex; for Schiller is beyond all comparison the favorite poet of 
his countrywomen— indeed, of all whose hearts are unstained, 
and whose affections retain their natural warmth. 


Ant. If.—1. An Historical Surv f the Astronomy of the Ancients BY 
the Right Honorable Sir Grorce Corsewatt Lewis. London 
1862 

S 2 r ty of We i Boston L854 

3. Neues Welt-System. Dargestellt wie es ist, von ANp, WEtNBACH, 
in Erbach im Rheingan Mainz L850 


Poets and men of letters have usually shown little fondness 
for science proper. The more largely they have shared the 
gift of genius, the more earnest has been their antipathy, often, 
to the processes of analysis and logic, as applied to external 
nature and its operations. Even the tranquil and philosophic 
mind of Wordsworth grew impatient with the physicist, and he 
acrimoniously denounced, as a symbol of all, the imaginary one 
who could “ botanize on his mother’s grave.” In the one class 
of thinkers we infer a preponderance of the intuitive, as in the 
other of the inductive, reason, resulting in mutual discordance. 
Coleridge, whose mind was more equally poised upon both 
these Psyche-wings, first clearly announced the true correlative 
of poetry to be, not prose, as in common talk, but science, an 
essential no less than a formal opposite. Goethe’s comprehen- 
sive mind went out towards both poetry and science, yet even 
he pursued the methods of intuition rather than of ratiocina- 
tion, and was a poet in his physics. 
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The Thracian servant-girl, jesting at Thales for being so in- 
tent upon observing the stars that he fell into a well—absorbed 
in the motions of the heavenly bodies and ignorant of those of 
his own feet—was probably cited by Socrates as truly illustrat- 
ing his own contempt for such studies; and its counterpart is 
found, for modern times, in the incident related by Kmerson 
n his * English Traits ” as having occurred while he was 

ssing through the British Museum with his Diogenes, whose 

ireasms upon “high art” had already been noted: “ For the 
( ien  & he had, if possil le, even l =) tolerance, and com] ared 
the savans of Somerset House to the bo who asked Confucius 
‘how many stars in th sky ?”” Confueius re plied, ‘he minded 
t} i iv near him: ‘tl ( n, aid t] Cc hoy, c OW many hairs are 
re in your eyebrows?’ Confucius said, ‘he didn’t know 
1 didn’t care.’ ” 
lhe votaries of astronomy, on the other hand, are enthusias- 
tic lovers of their chosen science. To them it is beautiful and 
ublime in its ideas, ennobling in its influence, beneficent in its 
prac tical results, be yond all other themes for human contem- 
plat on. Mitchel, the lamented scholar-patriot, whose fervent 


' 


} 
j 


words were wont to enchain the attention of myriad auditors, 
not less than his flashing sword waved on enthusiastic hosts to 
daring deeds, has thus recorded, in his latest publication, hi 
devotion to his favorite study: 


il i I 
{ ) ’ ! » le 
| ‘ 1 1 ! tio 1 
! Li I t Tl | f ft tit 
with ! L | we tind manv dise rl t | 
1 | t ! \ ort t on cul 1\ 
th i of rono i ! it «l | the phenomena 
{ tl th rb i ist { ina wil tt 1 ie | 1} 
for the exercise of human ti In the primitis 
low, but by patient watching, and by diligent and faith 
rds, transmitted to posterity from gen rati m to generation, the n 
teri vhich fill the heavens were one by one mastered, until at length, 
in our own age, there remains no phenomenon of motion unexplained, 
whil the distar , machi ul > hats » Teciproe lL intliens , and 
| | constitution of the lestial orbs have been approximately 


In this antagonism, the man of science, if with a less numer- 
ous train of admirers, has some how carried the world with him. 
Nor will the profoundest or wisest thinker—even the most 
gifted poet or man of genius—deny the strong yearning mani- 
fested in the human soul, from the earliest historic period until 
to-day, towards a more certain and intimate knowledge of the 
universe above and about us, however removed such inquiries 
may be from any connection with human interests. Utility, as 
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manifest on every side, has gathered incaleul: ible results from 
these studies. But this is by no means all that can be said in 
commendation of astronomy. The aspiration, assuredly, is not 
ignob le, nor can we pronounce intuition alone to be akin to the 
divine. [ave not logic and analysis truly their grandeur, as 
well as their practical triumphs? And ean it be a mere vulgar 
appreciation which finds something to admire in Lord Rosse’s 
teles ‘ope and its discoveries, no less than in the noblest prod 
of human genius ? 

The earliest astronomical speculations belong rather to in- 
vention than to discov y or deduction. They ¢ app roximate 
poetic intuition rather than scientifie ratio ination. On the 
differences of old and new methods of science, however, or o1 


the triumphs { { B con} in inve tivation ! }) ypula ly ucere dit- 
ed, it is not our purpose to dw: ll. In hot h periods the author- 
ity of a great name has suffi ed | to convey theories sometimes 
but poorly sustained by proof, r lly originating in the On- 


taneous reason,” and appealing thereto, in the minds of thei 
adherents. Of course, but little of astr 1 y ; 
in the mind of the general student upon other than tradition 
or dictation. The bare statements f text-books are commit 


ted to memory sii implicitly received by the 


i 
di i} les, Nor has Adages ar acne il) estigator alway been fli 
ciently careful as to the certainty and correctness of his prem 


izes. Intuition has often a peared where induction alone 
belongs, and the two have met on common ground, actively 
contending for mastery. 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in a work of rare learning, 
yet popular in its stvle and treatment, has set forth in detail 
the history and progress of e ily opinions in regard to the hea 
enly bodies and their relations to the y vorld we inhabit. ‘I 
survey is one of de ep interest, whether to the man of science or 
to t] 1@ man of letters. The ancient knowledge of the stars was 
by no means so limited as would seem to be currently believed; 
and ere its culmination in the Ptolemaic system, it had embraced, 
as we shall presently see, nearly every positive result of prac- 
tical value now recognized, while its students had run through 
almost the entire round of conceivable speculations 

Until the invention of the tel scope, near the beginning of 
the seventeenth e ntury, the modern observer had no advantage 
over the ancient, except in the cumulation of discoveries and 
ideas. The same heavens were open to the gaze ofeach. ‘The 
same means existed for collecting the facts from which princi- 
ples were to be deduced, and on which systems were to be 
based. The acutest of philosophic minds, that of the Greek, 
had been earnestly dirt cl d for many pene rations to this kind 
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of investigation. The greatest of all geometers, who left little 
to be added to his science in later days—Euclid—had also, 
availing himself of the results of his predecessors, applied his 
exact demonstration to astronomy, and announced fundamental 
laws which received long and general acquiescence. Astro- 
nomical science, as such, first attained to anything like perfec- 
tion, so far as any definite information has reached us, in 
Greeee. From Eudoxus, of Cnidus, onward to Hipparchus, 
there was a succession of physical philosophers who profoundly 
studied the phenomena of the heavens with nearly every advan- 
tage or opportunity possessed in the days Copernicus, who died 
more than half a century before the great optical discovery of 
Galileo. 

Of the disciples of Eudoxus and Hipparchus was Ptolemy the 
Alexandrine, who, in the second century of the Christian era, 
as the result of their labors and his own, established a well-ma- 
tured system, which was almost universally current for the next 
fifteen centuries, and still commanded the assent of Lord Bacon 
and others of the greatest minds of Europe, for nearly a hun- 
dred years after the system which has since then gained the as- 
cendency had been first elaborated. 

The realm of astronomical theory, assuredly, is not yet so 
securely established, but that it may be in danger of new revo- 
lutions, more sweeping even than any that are past. A lurk- 
ing skepticism, or diffidence at least, is occasionally traceable in 
the minds of votaries of astronomy, a conscious apprehension 
that the launching of new ideas among the facts of the upper 
universe will effect a radical change in the old traditions and 
demonstrated doctrines. The general student, not an expert 
in the science, can easily point out certain questions that the 
astronomer has not yet fairly grappled with, though they di- 
rectly confront him in his way. Some of these questions men- 
ace the displacement of opinions established, indeed, but which 
have endured, as yet, for a far shorter period than others which 
they have supplanted. 

The system which bears the name of Copernicus is now so 
universally taken for granted, that, to suggest any remaining 
difficulties in relation to it—and much more, to hint the possi- 
bility that the older theory to which it succeeded has any longer 
a right, in any respect, to be seriously mentioned as a rival— 
is likely to meet with no flattering reception in any quarter. 
To many it would be but a manifestation of “ phillistery,” or 

mere stolidity. Others might, but little more charitably, rate 
it as an affectation of one in pursuit of novelty. And yet 
there are undoubtedly many readers who are willing candidly 
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to consider whatever may be candidly said on even so unprom- 
ising a theme. 

Plainly, if we discuss the merits in any manner of the Coper- 
nican system, we must have in mind certain cardinal inquiries 
which that theory assumes to answer. These primarily turn 
upon the adoption or rejection of its heliocentric principle. 
Does the earth revolve around the sun, or the converse? 
Which of these bodies is the superior in attraction and dignity, 
and which the inferior? Which is the primary, and which the 
satellite? Incidental to this grand inquiry, are those which 
relate to the distances, magnitudes, and substances of the plan- 
ets and fixed stars, and to the existence of numberless other 
habitable worlds and systems. 

Next to the Scriptural obstacles, which were harder to sur- 
mount by the later astronomers than the like difficulties have 
proved to ingenious geologists, we can readily believe that the 
most serious resistance to be overcome by Galileo and his sue- 
cessors, in the minds of thinking men, was founded on the pal- 
pable degradation which the Copernic in theory at first seemed 
to fix upon our mother earth—the infinite abasement in rela- 
tive position and grandeur—when made an inferior appendage 
among many appendages, an humble follower among submissive 
followers, of what had hitherto been, for the sake of the world’s 
inhabitants and of its animal and veeetable life, a mere gener- 
ator of light and heat. Gradually, the grander theory of nu 
merous systems of habitable worlds, if it did not remove this 
sense of humiliation, at least gave a higher glory to the divine 
attributes, proportionally exalting man and his destiny, a3 a 
favore | denizen of a boundless creation, which all the elect of 
Providence should inherit. But was not the sting, neverthe- 
less, still left in the wound of human vanity? And may not 
the thoughtful man have constantly felt that, to awaken the 
race from an illusion so lone indulged, to a reality so care- 
fully diszuised under a contrary seeming, as if by creative de 
sign, were neither pious nor humane? 

At length. the high authority of one of the chief of modern 
astronomers, and his apparently unanswerable demonstr 
demand that we abandon the consol itor’ fai h i 1a plurality 
of habitable worlds. There is but one. Is that a simple 
plaything of an uninhabitable sun? Is it a mere make-weight 
in the gravitation which spins a system of empty and desolate 
orbs around a lifeless centre? Is the earth but one of a 
string of shreds that poise and steady a magnificent but mean- 
ingless toy in its flight through infinite space? How insig- 
bificant, then, is man in the midst of these masses of inanimate 


ations, 
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matter! Have \ indeed sadly mistaken the dignity of the 
race, the divine estimate of the human soul ? 

These questions still lurk beneath all plausible theories in- 
vented to smother them. The scientific world is at least di- 
vided on the new doctrine of Whewell. Himself an unhesi- 
tating believer in the heliocentric hypothesis, and arguing 
f that position, he has certainly, though unconsciously, af- 
forded just grounds of alarm for the stability of that scheme. 
Admitting that he has reasoned and spoken truly, it is hard to 
resist the conclusion that Copernicanism itself involves a de- 
gree of absurdity. 

Neither the Greck sages, nor Ptolemy, nor Tycho Brahé, 
nor Lord Bacon, all of whom had similar means with those of 
Copernicus for observing the phi nomena of the heavens, and the 
re t Enelish pn icist even the advantage of the telese pe and 
its revelations, can have failed to give due consideration to the 
chief clements of the theory which bears the name of the 
Prussia stronomer. The heliocentric notion had been sug- 
gested in the lifetime of each and all of them, yet by all it was 
deliberately rejected. Brahé was a whole generation later 
than Copernicus, and Baeon wrote nearly a century after the 
latter astronomer’s death. Eudoxus, if we may believe what 

t of him, availed himself, to the fullest extent, of all 
the patient and long-eontinued observations, theorizings, and 
caleulations of both the Egyptians and the Babylonians. But 
the heliocentrie heme found no lace among his specul; tions. 
Aristotle, while apparently taking certain steps in this diree- 


tion, vet stoutly 1 tained the geocentric belief. Archimedes, 
the on mathematician, and Hipparchus, who discovered the 
pre ion of the equinox nd was one of the acutest observ- 
er: | profoundest thinkers ever conversant with astronomy, 

1 li tery ejected eve the incidental steps tending 


towards Cop inism partially taken by the Stagirite 


vht authority surely, for he made 
astronomy also his study, mathematieally demonstrated the 
truth of the geoecentrie doctrine. After giving, at too creat 


Euclid, the geometer, no li 


leneth to quote here, the substance of Euclid’s exp sition of 
his astrono il doctrines, Sir G. C. Lewis remarks: 
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(ristarchus of Samos, in the third century before the Chris- 
tian era, “ propos doa theory of the world ¢ xactly similar to 
the Copernican.” Our author, last quoted, says of this: 
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This philoso} her, \ ho Wa an astronomer of distin tion in 
his day , prec ded Hipparchus by more than a hundred years. 
Between the time of the latter and Ptolemy was a period of 
not far from three centuries. We are told that, “at some pe- 
riod during this interval, a doctri was promulgated which 
to a certain extent anti ipat l the C yp rnical system. 

It was theretore » aeeident that the geocentric doctrine 
prevailed until so recent a day. The opposing theory was 
again and again proposed, and, during nearly two thousand 
vears of industrious and acute seientifie investigation, was de 
tely rejected. 


Although propounded by Copernicus a century before the 
invention of the telescope, being re: 


Illy founded upon no better 
data, or another kind hservations, than those which uphel | 
the Ptolemaic theory, the now current system made little or no 
progress until the time of Galileo. Its fortunes were appar 
ently linked with thos f his discovery. Its promulgation 
was not accomplished by any intrinsie weight of the arguments 
\dvanced by the reviver of the heliocentric | vp thesis. Until 
1609, Copernicus of Thorn had no better fortune thar 
Aristarehus of Samos. 

Admitting to the utmost the ancillary service of opties 
to astronomy, candor and good faith require us to make appli- 
eation of all its results, adverse as well as friendly. What- 
ever, in the laws of light, coneerns refraction and the media of 
transmission, must likewise affect the whole science of astron- 
omy, and particularly all that relates to the magnitudes and 
distances of the planets and fixed stars. Yet one fundamental 
premise of all these measurements has been assumed. All un 
derstand how very different is the apparent size of the sun or 
the moon, how they are exhibited out of their true p sition, 
and how even their shape is varied, just at their rising or their 
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setting. These phenomena science attributes chiefly to refrac- 
tion. To the same principle, at least in part, may be attrib- 
uted irregular effects, reduced to no law, seen in multiform 
manifestations on land and water—such as the phenomena of 
looming, fula morgana, or mirage. Within the limited atmos- 
phere which surrounds the earth, normal variations can be un- 
derstood and approximately estimated; and the irregular or 
ancertain can be so guarded against as never viciously to enter 
into permanent ealculations. But beyond the bounds of our 
atmo-phere, what assurance have we as to the media through 
which the light of the heavenly bodies is transmitted ? 
Between the few miles from the surface of the earth to the 
outer limit of its atmosphere, and the estimated distance 
thence even to the moon, how vast is the disproportion 





in space! We can hardly assert with confidence that the 
principles of refraction, as ascertained from observations made 


by one who is in the densest portion of our atmosphere, on 


which rests the whole superincumbent mass, have any validity 
for the unknown region beyond the limit at which the tenuous 
upper air touches the space beyond. Be that space void and 
dark, or be it otherwise, the problem is still one that we lack 
the means to solve. When we extend this space one hundred 
nillions of miles, the currently estimated distance of the sun, 
the problem becomes ereatly macnified, with no additional 
data for its solution. When we have the supposed peculiar 
atmospheres of sun, moon, and other (often intervening) heav- 
enly bodies, with laws of their own, who can know aught of 
their actual character ? 

These mere intimations suffice to show what a universe of 
pos-ibilities—and of probabilities,even—expands yonder above 
us, for refractions, distortions, and the quenching altogether, 
at the distances supposed, of light bound earthward from the 
celestial spheres. What reliance, then, can be placed upon 
the received optical data of measurement? It will not do to 
Say that we have daily proof of the correctness of the assuMp- 
tion that none of these distortions and refractions exist, (ex- 
cept those of our own atmosphere, duly accounted for,) in the 
exact caleulations of motions and phases which have been 
made and constantly verified by experience. To assert this, 
is to assume everything. The fact just stated proves but ap- 
pearance at best; and if we are to take appearance and scem- 
ing experience for our measure of reality, then assuredly the 
sun moves annually through the zodiac, no less than the moon 
revolves about the earth, and the latter, as proved by its un- 
changed relation to the fixed stars, has only a motion on its 
own axis. Ags well, too, let it be said, that the calculated 
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risings and settings of the sun, being constantly correct, prove 
the scientific accuracy of the popular statement of these mo- 
tions. 

Let it be remembered that the fixed stars and the nebula, 
the later fields of astonishing telescopic discovery, have prop- 
erly little relation to the geocentric question. The heavenly 
bodies beyond the solar system are but incidentally connected 
with the hypothesis of Copernicus. The opposite theory is 
sufficient for all these, and for the comets also. Be the earth 
or the sun the centre and chief object of this system which now 
bears its name, the phenomena of all beyond might appear 
substantially the same—provided always that the Copernican 
assumptions as to their distances be conceded in conjunction 
with the heliocentric theory. 

What discov ry of the ‘telescope within the solar system, 
then, has tended to popularize the hypothesis in question, and 
to commend it to scientific faith? Galileo discovered certain 
satellites of Jupiter. He was able to perceive planetary dises 
before invisible through all past time. The marvellous rings 
of Saturn were brought into view; also, the belts of Jupiter. 
The man who brought about such marvels gained himself 
great renown and authority in astronomie matters, but what 
further? Long afterwards, passing in vision beyond the orbit 
of Saturn, the outer limit, hitherto, of the solar system, another 
observer added Uranus to the brief catalogue of planets, to 
which Neptune has still later been joined. Three or four 
score of asteroids have also been enrolled as revolving about 
the sun. But these, and the other telescopic discoveries sum- 
marily alluded to, add little to the difficulties in the way of the 
more ancient hypotheses, and no strong arguments for the 
modern one. 

Before, the phenomena of the seasons, all the real or appa- 
rent motions r¢ lated to the ecliptic, the caleulation of eclipses, 
the ephemeris of solar, lunar, and planetary positions, the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, the difference of the solar and side- 
real years—these, and other astronomical results and observa- 
tions, were un in accordance with harmonious princi- 
ples,as now. Democritus, in the fourth or fifth century before 
Christ, explained the milky-way as “a congeries of small stars, 
close to one another;” not less truly, though less poetically 
than did Milton, two thousand years later: 
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The practical utilities of the science, and much that was 
merely curious, had thus been developed to nearly their fullest 
extent, before the days of Copernicus. But a boundless field 
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It is needless to say that, in what precedes, we have not aimed 
at anything like scientific treatment. We have spoken from the 
common level of human feeling and contemplation, without hav- 
ing imagined ourselves on any philosophic heights. We grant 
that the heliocentric system has fairly won its way to popular 
credence, against immense odds. We confess our own inabil- 
ity to overturn the mathematical demonstrations on which it 
depends; but may not this yet be done, as even the Euclidean 
demonstration of the geocentric system was overturned and set 
aside ? Meantime, we do not rashly pronounce the heliocen- 
tric theory false. We do not unqualifiedly maintain that any 
other hypothesis will as well suffice for all observed facts in 
astronomy, though, for so many centuries, the want of any other 
than the Ptolemaic theory was not seriously felt even by the 
most profound astronomers; while they, at the same time, em- 
braced within the scope of their science substantially all the 
phenomena, with all the practical results ‘known to it at this 
day. . 

We have neither space nor inclination to refer to the series 
of protests against the now dominant system which have been 
made from time to time, from the days of Galileo to the pres- 
ent. Uttered sentiments of opposition, however, have never 
fully died out among thinking men. We will here only sub- 
join the scanty outline of a new theory published a few years 
since in Germany, sustained by mathematical demonstrations, 
based upon observations of an original character. The scheme 
is summed up in the following propositions, as we translate 
them: 


rhe Universe comprises seven grand divisions 

‘1. The Evurth is the centre of the universal system, and turns on 
its own axis, from west to east, every twenty-four hours 

‘2. Next in order is the Moon, which revolves around the Earth 
on its ecliptic course, in 29 days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes 

‘3. ‘Then comes the Sun, which makes a half-yearly oscillation of 
47°, from the sign of Capricornus to the sign of Cancer, and back [ts 
diameter is equal to one-eighth the diameter of the Earth, or 1,218 
geographic miles. Its distance from the Earth is 77,400 geographic 
Diiles 

‘4. Next tothe Sunis Mereury. This body revolves about and 
accompanies the Sun on its course to and fro. The period of its revo- 
lution around the Sun is 87 days and 25 hours. 


‘dS. Ats 


: little greater distance from the Sun than Mercury, is Venus 
Its motion is the same as that of Mereury. Its period of revolut 
around the Sun is 224 days and 16 hour: 

‘*6. More remote are the superior planets, whose movements are all 
from east to west. They have no returning F notion, as 
hitherto represented 

“7. Then we have the upper heaven—the fixed stars. Tl] phere 


revolves on its own axis regularly, from east to west, in 365 d ys, 5 
hours, and 49 minutes.”’ 
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This differs from any previous system in many important 
particulars, yet maintains the fundamental principle of a geo- 
centric universe. It has the sanction of no great name. It 
rests, ostensibly, on positive demonstration: in other words, it 
is plausibly shown to account for the phenomena to be reduced 
to law and order, more satisfactorily than any preceding hy- 
pothesis. From the very nature of compound and combined 
motions, more than one supposed centre can be assumed, and 
still the system, though widely different in detail, remains con- 
sistent throughout. Were other things merely equal, the ar- 
gument in this case, despite scientific authority and a modern 
habit in believing, must preponderate on the side of a geo- 
centric scheme. If to assert this opinion, after all the later 
eareer of astronomic discovery, be pronounced an act of folly, 
let him who is inclined so to decide remember that time works 
great changes in popular belief, however deeply seated; and 
that even precedent and prescription at length give way, how- 
ever obstinate their opposition, before the advancing dawn of 
new truths. Assuredly, the Copernican system cannot be- 
come prevalent, but must be modified, or else disappear, if 
science continues to advance. 

If the new geocentric system we have cited be pronounced 
mere visionary hypothesis, as not improbably it is, then let 
other like attempts share the reproach. All former astronom- 
ical systems, save one, have ceased to command the contidence 
of men, or to be respected as anything else than dreams. The 
Chaldeans were the most assiduous (and perhaps, also, the 
most exact) of astronomers known to history, and yet were 
they the founders, or at least the zealous propagators, of the 
most stupendous of all delusions—a complicated system di- 
rectly connecting the heavenly spheres with the inmost nature 
and destiny of man, and with the whole current of earthly 
events. Of one of the chief champions of the -current helio- 
centric doctrines, whose famous “third” planetary law was at 
best but an approximation, and by later discoveries is found 
to be untrue, Sir William Hamilton remarks, that “ astrology 
was the least visionary of Kepler’s beliefs.” 

Let us welcome, then, the aid of every earnest star-gazer, 
and pardon whatever may be discovered of his proverbially 
imputed foible. We need be startled at no suggestion of 
change, in the onward course of science, and least of all in one 
that has now become chiefly speculative, (its positive field be 
ing exhausted,) and one that was always variant like the tides 
and the moon, or like the relative positions of remoter lumi- 
naries. 
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the hearer, whether he be learned or ignorant, refined or vul- 
ir. Bb il ala how lew there are who are abl *10 furnish uch 


pea ure | | it > ty piv ib this P rticular falls ur b low the 
demand. These fac have always attracted much attention. 
Various methods of increasing the number of good readers and 
rood speakers have bi suggested, some of which have con- 
ree. } 5 ee O pact a) = +] ! ; a5 »: a 
{ ied nodicum of truth, while others have been either iem- 


cient, or productive of error. This has been caused by the as- 


imptlion that » analysis of the functions of the voice can be 
mad Such an idea not only shuts vocal delivery out of the 
class of sciences, but it also refuses it a place among the art 
Reading has been taught by imitation mainly. And _ there 


have been those of high reput ition as literary men who have 
declared that all attempts to teach the principle of correct 
expression by the voice will end only in producing an artificial 
and constrained delivery, more repulsive even than what were 
at first the natural faults of the reader. Hence we find the 
direction “ Read naturally” r ‘peated again and again. One 
writer tells us that “ Every man has a just and natural key, 
and the moment he abandons that. he loses all control of his 
voice.” 

The chief, as regards influence among such theorists, is 
Richard Whately, D.1)., Archbishop of Dublin, who, in his 
“ Elements of Rhetoric,” brings forward objections against any 
scientific training in vocal delivery. As these objections are 
precisely the same as those brought against logic, which the 
same author so successfully combats in the first note to Book I. 
of his “ Elements of Logic,” wherein he does not hesitate to 
attempt to controvert no less eminent a philosopher than John 
Locke, we might almost leave Whately to neutralize Whately. 
But we fear that a careful comparison of these two treatises will 
not be made by many. It is much to be regretted that the 
fame of the writer should cause the fallacies in his Rhetoric to 
exert so wide an influence as they do in our colleges and 
schools. Were he but an ordinary bookmaker, he would merit 
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only the contempt which my Uncle Toby showed to the fly that 
annoyed him. But his wide-spread 


pread reputation demands a se- 
verer mention of some of his writings. Llis vagaries, not only 
in his Rhetoric, but in some of his other productions, ought to 


eo far to lessen the confidence of the reader in his dictum. 


The rank of any author, whether it be civil or ecclesiastical, 
cannot shield him from just criticism, for in the Republie of 
Letters there are no grades of distinction other than those of 


literary merit. The name of the slave Esop has been pre- 
served for twenty-four centuries by his writings; while we 
know not and care not who or what was the master that owned 
him. 


} 


Dogmatists are not aware of the confusion of ideas ex- 
isting in their own minds. With a different sense of the rul 
which they lav down, we would also sav, “Read naturally.’ 
But what is the true meaning of this canon ? 

~ 2. = . } | 4 41 ‘* ’ 
In answer to this question, we shall state in e ‘st ace 
voeal delivery is one of the fine arts 


; ; 
as much as musie, 
painting and sculpture. The human voice, it is true, utters at 


one time the hi r CSt devoti n | Sel timents, or the grand tal d 


noblest thoughts, and at another, the most trifling, or even lu- 
dicrous language. So, also, the same hand, the same palette, 

| the same pencil which were employed in producing a chef 
a ere ol painting, Mav, on j 5s co nple tion, by encaged in OT- 


namenting with tawdry embellishments the to 


) ys of a favorite 
child. But this latter circumstance by no means degrades 
paulmting from its position as one of the fine arts. Nor can the 
creat range within which voeal delivery may be exercised de- 
~p ive it of a sisterhood with the others. 

The skill which makes the marble breathe, and that which 
‘arves the common ornaments of domestic furniture, differ not 
in kind, but only in degree. Music also enters into the sublime 
inthem, the negro melody and the licentious song. Painting, 
sculpture, and music are confessedly among the fine arts. . And 
so is vocal delivery, and for the same reasons that the three 
others are classed as they are. They are arts that are to a 
ereater or less extent founded upon scientific principles. They 
are successful just in proportion as they successfully imitate, 
not bare nature, but ideal nature. 

The Venus de Medicis, for instance, is the representation of 
a female faultless in limbs, position, and expression. But does 
any one suppose that in all Greece, celebrated as it was for fe- 
male beauty, any one woman could be found who would serve 
asa model for the sculptor when he was executing his match- 
less work? Did he not rather copy one feature from one female, 
another from a second, an arm from a third, a foot from a fourth, 
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and so on till the beauties of twenty Grecian damsels were 
united in that celebrated and almost living marble? Yet the 
great charm of the Venus de Medicis is its wonderful fidelity 
to nature. We can well suppose that our great mother, Eve, 
stood before Adam in a like beauty to that which marks this 
Grecian statue, and that no female since her time has rivalled 
her in attractiveness. 

In the second place, voeal delivery, if it be one of the fine 
arts, must, like the others, strive to reach an ideal excellence: 
and in this way, like them, really imitate Nature in the higher 
and more perfect types of her existence. This, one would 
suppose, might long since have been inferred, from the saying 
which is attributed to Demosthenes, that “ eloquence is acting, 
acting, acting.” We are aware that the last words of this 
declaration have been generally written “action, action, ac- 
tion.” If this be the true version, then the religious fanatic 
is more eloquent than the polished and quiet preacher, and 
the pantomimist is the greatest orator of all! This just and 
proper reductio ad absurdum must satisfy us that the sentiment 
of the great Grecian orator has generally been misrepresented. 

The positions which we have laid down can hardly have 
escaped the attention of the ancients. As eloquence was so 
powerful in its influence in Greece and Rome, the methods of 
acquiring the most effective exercise of it must have engaged 
the thoughts of many persons. 

The work whose title we have placed first at the head of 
this article is the most comprehensive treatise on eloquence 
bequeathed to us by antiquity. It is full in some portions to 
excess. Henee some things have an undue prominence given 
to them, while others are either slightly touched upon, or are 
entirely omitted. Discussions are introduced which, in a 
strictly scientific view of the subject, would be referred to 
books having a different object. And terms now carefully 
distinguished from each other are confounded. Thus, in the 
syllabus of his work he says, “The four next chapters treat of 
elocution, under which head is comprised memory and pro- 
nunciation.” Nor is this strange. If, in the course of eight- 
een centuries, the art of speaking has not been measurably 
systematized and improved, then surely we may abate somewhat 
of our confidence in the progress of the human race. Quince- 
tilian, however, deserves to be read and studied, since there is 
so much that is valuable in his book, and his deficiencies can 
be supplied from other sources. A very important deficiency 
is indicated in the following extract: “ The nature of the voice 
is known by quantity and quality; as to the first, it is enough 
to say it is either strong or weak.” This is the more remarkable, 
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it the ancients had a notation of speaking sounds, and from 
ihe actual experience of having formed one myself, | think I 
can foresee that some future philosophical inquirer, with more 
learning, more leisure, and more eredit with the world than | 
have, will be able to unravel this mystery in letters, which has 
<0 long been the opprobrivm et ec ie gqrammaticorum, the re- 
proach and torment of grammarians. ’ 

The work whose title we have placed third at the head of 
this article is a record of an attempt to discover the philosophy 
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of the human voice, and of the results of that effort. Music 
had for ages been subject to a critical analysis, and mathemat- 
ics had been called in to define many of its parts. Practice, 
according to well-ascertained rules, had long been rigidly in- 
sisted upon. Music for centuries had in fact been reduced to 
a science, and the art had been firmly and correetly based upon 
the principles of that science. But reading and oratory, which 
are only other forms of vocal expression, had been left mainly 
to the caprice of those who practised them. Such an anomaly 
would, one would suppose, have long since excited attention, 
and have called forth strenuous efforts to remove it. 

A few isolated attempts, indeed, were made in this direction, 
while the great majority seemed content to leave the whole 
matter mainly to chance, supposing that while the singer must 
be carefully trained in his profession, the reader or the orator 
should be left to the untutored exercise of those powers with 
which he was naturally gifted. Dr. Rush, in the work under 
notice, has made an intelligent examination of the functions of 
the voice, and has thus deduced certain principles for its man- 
agement. The work is difficult of mastery, because of the nov- 
elty of the analysis, the labor necessary to test in practice the 
rules laid down, and also in some degree on account of the pe- 
culiarity of its style. Some readers will be repelled from it 
by what will appear to them to be the passionate contempt of 
the writer for those who adhere to the stereotyped errors in 
the common plans of teaching delivery. We believe, however, 
that just in proportion as the student masters the system of Dr. 
Rush, will he pardon this display of feeling; and that finally 
he will sympathize very strongly with the writer. 

If they who are called upon to speak in public are dismayed 
at the amount of time and labor necessary in order to master 
Dr. Rush’s system, we ask them to think of the hours and days, 
and even years, devoted by females to practising on the piano- 
forte, and then to ask themselves whether the proper control 
of the spoken voice may not be worth a tithe at least of the 
effort which is given to the acquisition of a mere accomplish- 
ment. 

But any system of vocal delivery will be in a great degree 
inefficient, if the speaker or reader does not understand how 
to breathe correctly. Many persons, we doubt not, will con- 
sider this as a very unimportant matter, and suppose that mere 
animal instinet is a sufficient guide as to the inhaling and ex- 
haling of the breath. Physicians can inform such that some 
of our common diseases, if not caused by improper breathing, 
are at least greatly aggravated by it. For mere ordinary 
conversation, the lungs and some of the muscles are called only 
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into partial action, and a healthy man, who is not a public 
speaker, may go on from youth to extreme old age without 
once taxing the breathing apparatus to the extent of which it 
is capable. But when a person is called upon to speak in large 
rooms, Whether they be churches or halls, he subjects various 
muscles to a severe action, and, in his ignorance, frequently 
inflicts upon them a serious, and perhaps protracted damage. 
One of the most essential things, then, for a publie speaker to 
learn is, how to breathe correctly. In order to qualify him for 
this, certain gymnastic exercises are necessary, that tend to 
develop the muscles which raise and lower the ribs, which 
move — diaphragm, and that enable him to give out his 
bréath in large or small quantities at pleasure. Conneeted 
with iene are practices which develop the size of the vocal 
organs, and the strength and tone of the muscles of the throat; 
practices which are rigidly followed every day by members of 
some of the most accomplished opera troupes of the present 
time. The exercises which have been referred to, when judi- 
ciously followed, are beneficial to health. Gymnastics are no 
new thing. But they have hitherto been practised in such a way 
as to give increased strength to some of the muscles and limbs, 
while others have been neglected. Men have become fitted by 
them to box, to wrestle, and to lift heavy weights. But the 
new system will benefit both sexes and all ages, and it tends 
to a general development of the upper part of the human body, 

which in this country is so often weak, and even diseased. 

For laying the foundation of successful vocal culture, it is 
probably unequalled. If we had the training of a person 
who expected to become a public speaker, we should require 
his attendance one hour each day. We should at first de- 
vote one-half of the time to the gymnastic exercises be- 
fore spoken of, including those which benefit the throat. 
The remainder should be given to breathing exercises. A 
few days’ practice would enable the student to abbreviate 
these exercises, that he might find time to practise upon the 
inflexions, the various kinds of stress, the waves or circum- 
flex movements, and attempts to fill a large space with the 
least tax of the organs. In this last particular most public 
speakers fail. In their efforts to make themselves heard by 
the more remote portions of their audience, they increase very 
largely the force of the sound they utter, and they elevate the 
key. Now both of these are wearisome to the speaker and 
unpleasant to the hearer. That they are entirely unnecessary 
is evident from the fact that an accomplished elocutionist will 
make his whispered tones heard by a vast assembly. Our 
student should then be drilled in the utterance of a few sounds, 
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Ch ed to avoid und so offensive to true taste. 

W hile the exercises spoken of will teach the student to breathe 
correctly, they will also improve the qualify of the voice. 
Those who have not been accustomed to observe carefully pul 
lic speak« are not aware how essential quality of voice is to 
their succe [It is almost like charity, “which.” as we are 
assured, “* covereth a multitude of sins.” ; [t conceals to a larg 
extent poverty « f thought and fanlis of sty] sand this, too, in 
no ill degree, from the notice even of int Llicn nt persons. 
There is in this respect a striki analogy between the spoken 
voice and the musical voice. A favorite tune will even recor 
cile us to much bad poetry which may be sung to it. Perhaps 
the most noticeable illustration of our remarks may be found in 

e chants performed in some of our churely ~uecessive 
vi are sung to an alternate musical score: but besid thi 
alternation, there is but little change from the beginning to th 
end. The eanticle entitled “ Benedicite, Omnia Opera,” and 
commencn <7, all ye works of the Lord ’ &e., contains ove! 
thirty verses. But two scores are given to this, and thus in 
singing this canticle, the two chords are heard some fifteen time 
in alternate succession. This repetition, which would he wea- 
risome were the words read with no more varicty, is attractive 
when the same words are sung. 
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his voice; its drift was partly semitonic, and the ear satisfied 
with such melody asked for nothing 
Of course the clergyman referred to f 
impassioned or sublime sentiment-. And a very | ighly est 
ed publie speaker of the present day, whose addresses are fa- 
miliar to the people both of the North and South, fails in de 
nunciatory and very grave passages for the reason that hi 
never cultivated the “orotund” qu lity of his voice. 
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scious that he occupies AN ABNORMAL PosiTION. The high key 
and rapid rate heard in common conversation are of course out 
of place; the intense slides of the voice used in the exchange 
and the forum are equally improper in religious exercises; the 
low and oftentimes aspiiated tones natural Ly the sick-bed are 
unfit for the occasion, and he who ofliciates feels obliged to use 
much volume of voice, and to adopt a rate of utterance or drift 
essentially different from that employed in any of the places just 
spoken of. The fact that every public speaker is conscious that 
he occupies an abnormal position, is of much more importance 
than has been gene rally peree ived. It disposes of the assump- 
tion that because children speak naturally, therefore the public 
speaker should speak in an uncultivated manner. 

It shows the fallacy of a direction like the following: “ The 
public reader must, by patient, private discipline, train himself 
to pronounce the words of others as if they were his own; he 
must speak or read them exactly in his own natural tones as he 
would utter them in conversation. And when he has accom- 
plished this, he will in fact, and to the extent of the language 
practised upon, have learned to read well.” Now let us test 
this by proposing as an exercise the contest between Elijah 
and the priests of Baal, as recorded in the 18th chapter of the 
Ist book of Kings. “And they . . . called on the name of 
Baal from morning even until noon, saying, O Baal, hear us. 
But there was no voice, nor any that answered. And _ they 
leaped upon the altar which was made. And it came to pass 
at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud: for he 
is a god: either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a 
journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked. 
And they cried aloud, and cut themselves after their manner 
with knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon them.” 
Will it be in accordance with the solemn character of a re- 
ligious assembly to give the sareastie words of Elijah in the 
current rate of ordinary conversation? Shall the reader take 
the high key, and the intense slides and circumflexes heard in 
our common talk? If he were relating such an occurrence to 
a cirele of friends, his natural and uncultivated tones might be 
proper. But are they so in a church? 

No actor who ever trod the English stage was supposed to be 
less artificial than the elder Kean. Yet there were certain 
passages in his great parts which he always uttered in the same 
way; and so uniform was his practice in this respect, that his 
audiences would begin to applaud him even before he had 
reached those passages. Every public speaker, on commencing 
his career, forms for himself a kind of delivery that he supposes 
will be proper for the places and the occasions that will witness 
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his efforts. This is, in the great majority of cases, but an un- 
discriminating imitation of other speakers. 

in the New England States, the preachers of the two princi- 
pal divisions, doctrinally considered, of the religious bodies 
prevailing there, can be recognized by the peculiarity of their 
delivery. The speakers of one of these divisions seem to affect 
a silvery tone, and what musicians term the “ soffo voce,” and 
an emphasis as intense as such a delivery will permit, on every 
pronoun that refers to the Almighty. The use of the orotund 
quality in such a delivery is of course out of the question. 
Energetic and impassioned sentiments lose nearly all their 
force when uttered by this class. 

The other division, with “a nasal twang heard at conventi- 
cle,” have certain peculiarities of vocal movement, of which a 
marked instance appears in the pronunciation of the word 
great. This word, whether emphatic or not, is uniformly pro- 
nounced with a semitonic movement, and a median stress, ac- 
companied with more or less tremor of the voice. Intense 
downward slides, combined with the faults just named, give to 
the delivery of most of these speakers a roughness very un- 
pleasing to the cultivated ear. Itis a noticeable fact that many 
of the ministers of the Episcopal Church in that region have with- 
in the last ten years adopted a style composed in a great degree 
of the faults of the two classes of which we have spoken. All 
these speakers have formed for themselves a bad voice; they 
do not “read naturally” in any sense, when a little care and 
practice would have kept them from the most glaring of their 
errors. 

Some years since we heard a dignitary of the American 
Episcopal Church read divine service and preach a sermon. 
The whole drift of his voice was semitonie, and, when emphasis 
was required, he used a succession of minor intervals, producing 
what is commonly ealled a “whine.” This representative man 
in his profession must have made this style for himself. Nature 
rarely means that human lungs shall speak in semitones. The 
male part of our race are intended to use a more manly kind 
of utterance. Connected as the person spoken of was for 
many vears with an educational establishment of a compara- 
tively high grade, he infected, to our knowledge, some of his 
pupils with his vicious style of delivery, and there are now 
public speakers among them who utter the words of joy and 
thanksgiving, or of indignant remonstrance, in the same tones 
in which the child laments the destruction of his toys, or pleads 
that a threatened punishment may be averted from him. If 
such persons would study the works whose titles we have 
placed at the head of this article, they would discover their 














faults of d livery, and be furnished with the means of corree- 
tion. 

Recurring to the course of training of a studer t, of which 
we have already given a partial plan, we would say that, 
when he was fitted to read properly, we would not restrict 


him to any one author; but would endeavor to choose those 
the reading of whom would mutually illustrate each other. 
Let us take for example the first two verses of the sixth chap 
ter of Micah. “Tlear ye now what the Lord saith: Arise 
contend thou before the mountains, and let the hills hear thy 
voice. Ilear ye, O mountains, the Lord’s controversy, and ye 
strong foundations ¢ e carth: for the Lord hath a contro 
versy with his people, and he will plead with Israel.” 


ile 
this ist sually read : { the inountains and the strong found: 
tions of the earth were all compressed into a chureh that would 
seat three hundred people. In practising our student upon 
pass like these, we would require him as a preliminary to 


read or recite from the play of William Tell, where the hero 
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what may be termed breadth of tone are by no means one and 
the e thing. And then, if he were required to read t 
sixth chapter of Mieah in pul lic, he would satistv imself and 
please his audience. 

Among the many varieties of voeal delivery is that used 
upon the stage. And with proper allowance, this department 
ean be employed to guide us in other forms of delivery. The 
question has frequently been mooted whether an actor really 
feels at the time the sentiments which he utters, or whether the 
personation of his character is more or less a finished piece of 
art. We quote in answer the words of an acute French eritie 
of the last century: “Reflect, | entreat you, on what we call 
upon the stage, acting with truth. Is it representing thines 
such as they really are in nature?) By no means. An unfortu- 
nate creature from the street would then appear poor, mean, 
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paltry; truth would in that case be nothing else but vulearity. 
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imitate understandingly. By imitation the bad schools of 
readers of which we have spoken were formed, and by imita- 
tion are these schools continued, for no persons, by the mere 
following of nature, could ever possibly have formed such 
styles. 

And when we say that he should imitate understandingly, we 
mean that he should be so familiar with the science of vocal de- 
livery that he can choose the good qualities of speakers and re- 
ject those that are bad. When the marble that finally became 
the Venus de Medicis was under the hands of the sculptor, he 
doubtless had before him some of the most beautiful women of 
Greece. His exquisite taste, and perhaps his deep study and 
observation, enabled him at a glance to see what feature in any 
female deserved to be reproduced in the wondrous work which 
his hands were shaping. The swan-like neck of one female 
might support a very inferior head, or rise from deformed shoul- 
ders. The sculptor copied the neck only. So with the student 
of vocal delivery. He can copy vocal beauties and omit faults. 

Dr. Rush mentions in his work, that Mrs. Siddons excelled in 
the “Diatonic Melody,” but that it was not until many years 
after his hearing this celebrated actress that he was able to 
analyze her style, and refer it to its proper class. In our pre- 
ceding remarks we have not merely theorized. On the con- 
trary, the suggestions we have made are the result not only of 
much study, but of much practice. If the student will follow 
the course recommended faithfully and perseveringly, he will 
be astonished at his own success. 


Arr. IV 1. Luctana Opera. Ed. Lehman. Berlin. 1817 

9. Lucian, of Namosata, from the Greek; with the Comments and T/lus- 
trations of Wieland and others. By Wuaiam Tooker, F.RS., 
Member of the linpe rial Academy, Xe. 2 vols. 4to. London 
1580 


None but those who have investigated the subject can form 
any adequate idea of how much that is valuable is lost in the 
lapse of time. This is the principal reason why it is so gener- 
ally thought that the world, or at least the part of it in which 
we live ourselves, is constantly improving in knowledge and 
civilization. It is only the few who devote themselves to the 
obscure records of the past that are aware of how many great 
authors, artists, discoverers and inventors have passed away 
without leaving behind them as much as their name. We are 
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not even told that they were born one day and died another. 
Thus it is that some of the noblest efforts of human intellect 
are associated with no name; while others are associated with 
names to which at best they have but an equivocal relation. 

The most learned can only indulge in conjectures as to the 
authorship of the greatest works of antiquity that have reached 
our time. Of the several great epics which are the glory of 
Sanscrit literature, the author of one is not known, although 
each has been attributed to several. Scores of volumes have 
been written to prove that no such individual as Homer ever 
lived. Even the sacred writers can only be spoken of by in- 
ference. The most that can be said in reference to any book 
of the Old Testament not attributed to Moses is, that it is sup- 
posed to have been written by this or that holy man. Instance 
the book of Job, which, considered as an intellectual produe- 
tion, is the finest of all. None can pretend to tell whose was 
the truly inspired mind that conceived its sublime beauties. To 
many - of the most renowned works of art the same observations 
will apply, but on the present occasion we can only allude to 
the facts. 

Doubtless, in many eases, the great thinkers themselves are 
to blame for this vagueness and uncertainty in regard to their 
productions. It is not fame the greatest of them value, so much 
as the consciousness of doing good. It is evident even from 
the sonnets of Shakespeare that he was fully aware of the trans- 
cendent power of his genius; and it is equally evident that he 
concerned himself but little in regard to what his contempora- 
ries might say in his favor. Had the facet been otherwise, Ben 
Jonson would not have been the only contemporary author of 
any eclebrity whose approbation he e ‘licited; while almost all 
others who spoke of him at all, did so in disparaging, if not in 
abusive language. Nor was Milton much more careful of his 
fame. But the author of “Paradise Lost” had no rivals. No 
other author of his time ventured to treat a subject so sublime 
as his, or one that required such varied powers and such pro- 
found erudition; and those who treated humbler subjects did 
not see that they had any cause to envy the blind poet, whose 
poem, great as it was, had searcely had a hundred readers in 
all England. Passing over Swift and several other first-class 
authors who were disposed rather to conceal their powers than 
to proclaim them to the world, or employ others to do so, as 
our modern authors do, we come to “Junius.” whose conduct 
would have fully illustrated our views on the subject by itself. 
While making the greatest men in England writhe under his 
sarcastic strictures—while those whom he assailed most bit- 
terly, and exposed most openly to public scorn, could not deny 
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It is to be presumed that had Mr. Tooke been sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the original he would have rendered it directly, rather 
than have recourse to the German, especially as it is very evi- 
dent that his knowledge of the latter is very imperfect. But 
however little justice has been done to the genius of Lucian in 
the English language, certain it is, as we will presently see, 
that to no other writer of his time is our literature so much 
indebted. 

The exact period of our author's birth is not known; but the 
general belief is that he was born at Samosata, a small town on 
the west bank of the Euphrates, about 120 A. D.—that is, more 
than seventeen hundred years ago. That he was of humble 
birth he does not conceal himself; but on the contrary, places the 
fact in bold relief. After having travelled a good part of the 
world and established an honorable reputation for himself as 
a writer and speaker, he returned to his native town and re- 
lated to his former friends, in the form of a public address, how 
early in life he commenced to take care of himself. It seems 
that there had been considerable debate between his parents as 
to the occupation for which he was best suited. Finally, it was 
agreed that he should be apprenticed to his uncle, who was a 
statuary. His father addresses the latter as follows: 





‘*Take the young man home with you, and make of him a dexter- 
ous stone-cutter and statuary; he is not deticient in abilities, as you 
know. ‘This he said in allusion to certain toys, with the making of 
which while a boy I had amused myself. For after school hours I 
used to scrape together pieces of wax wherever they fell in my way, 
and make cows, horses, aye, God forgive me, even men! and very fine 
likenesses, as my father thought. This childish amusement, for which 
I had got many a box on the ear from my schoolmaster, was now 
brought as a proof of my natural turn, and the best hopes were con- 
ceived that by this plastic disposition I should in a short time become 
a great proficient in the art. As soon, therefore, as a lucky day had 
been pitched upon for entering on my apprenticeship, [ was trans- 
ferred to my uncle, and, to say the truth, not much against my will. 
On the contrary, | thought it would be very diverting, and procure 
me no small consideration among my comrades, to carve gods and 
other little images, for myself and those lads whom [ liked best. 

“Tt fell out with me, however, as is usual with young beginners; 
for my uncle giving into my hands a chisel, ordered me to ply it 
gently to and fro on a smooth slab of marble which lay upon the 
ground, adding withal the old saying: ‘Well begun is half done,’ and 
then left me to my own direction; but for want of knowing better, 
and striking too roughly, the marble broke in two. Upon which he 
fell into a passion, laid hold on a whip that was lying near him, and 
ushered me into a new trade, with so unfriendly a weleome as de- 
prived me at once of all inclination to the art. Iran home, crying 
and roaring, related the story of the whip—showed the marks of the 
lash, and made vehement complaints of the cruelty of my uncle. ‘I 
am sure he did it out of pure jealousy,’ said I, ‘he being afraid that 
I should in the end prove a better workman than himself.’ My 
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mother at this was very angry, and vented bitter reproaches on her 
brother. Night coming on, however, I went to bed, where I passed 
many tedious hours of grief and vexation, till at length, with tearful 
eyes, I fell asleep.” 


He states that during this sleep he had a remarkable dream, 
which induced him to decide at once on turning his attention 
to literature; although he had hardly thought yet of becoming 
an author. [lis first idea was to devote himself at least for a 
time to the legal profession. With this view he studied hard 
for three or four years, and was then admitted to the bar; but 
when the admission took place none can tell. Suidas, the 
prejudiced authority already alluded to, says that Antioch was 
the place; but Wieland and others think it more probable that 
Athens was the scene of his exertions. Be this as it may, it 
seems pretty certain that he did not succeed as an advocate. 
His enemies tell us that he was too stupid for the bar, and that 
had he been even possessed of talent, his character was so un- 
reliable that few would trust him with any important case. 
This is no more than might be expected from those who repre- 
sent him as having been torn to pieces by dogs, as a warning 
from the Almighty to all future infidels and blasphemers. But 
the truth peers out in spite of vindictive feeling and bigotry. 

There was ample reason why he should not succeed as a 
lawyer, for, although his Greek is marked by the classic stamp 
—the best of any writer of his time, notwithstanding his having 
been born in an obscure provincial town, not in Greece, but 
in Syria—his Latin was defective. This, it will be understood, 
was a great disadvantage at the time when Rome was still 
mistress of the world, and consequently the Roman language 
that of the statute-book, as well as of the court. But whether 
his want of familiarity with the niceties of the Latin was the 
cause of his failure; or whether any other reason of a kindred 
character can be assigned for it, there is no evidence that he 
was either expelled from the bar, or that he was wanting in 
ability as a speaker. The reverse of the latter fact is proved; 
for we find that he taught rhetoric in Gaul, Italy, Spain, Asia 
Minor, and even in Greece, and was eminently successful in each 
country. It seems that when leaving Gaul at the age of thirty- 
five or forty, he brought with him a considerable fortune, all of 
which he had made in teaching oratory and rhetoric. In short, 
there is no doubt but he had acquired considerable wealth at 
this time; so much, indeed, that he could have well afforded to 
abandon a profession which, whatever were its advantages, was 
evidently not congenial to his tastes. We can therefore readily 
believe his own version of the story. “I had not long carried 
on the profession of a pleader,” he says, in the preface to one 
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of his Dialogues,* “ when experience convinced me that deceit 
lies, unblushing impudencee, clamor, chicanery, and a thousand 
more such odious qualities, are inseparable from that mode of 
lite.” Nor does he content himself with merely making an 
assertion of this kind in regard to the degraded state ol the 
legal profession in his time; he illustrates the same in his 

Double Indictment.” For example, he makes Drunkenness 
sue the Acad my in the celestial courts for having seduced 
Polemon from his allegiance. When the ease is ealled, Drunken- 
ness finds his tongue so thick that he can hi rdly mention the 
defendant’s name. He gets a few minutes’ time to recover his 
speech if he ean, and then, as he is about to resume, he is seized 
with a violent fit of hiccup. The justice seeing his dilemma 
and being influenced by a“ fellow feeling,” says, “ Then let her 

nploy a proper attorney; there are advocates enough at hand, 
who are rr ady to spl t their lunes for three oboli.” 

True, all this is adduced by persons like Suidas, to prove not 
that both the bar and bench were e rrupt in Lueian s time, but 


‘ 


that he was actuated by malice awainst both. This, however, 


is not strange. Who has ever vet written a satire or criticism 
harged with vindictive motives ? Sut the truth 


is, in this ease, that if there was any malice on the part of the 


satirist, it was against the prevailing mythology, not against 


without being ec 


the lawvers. The latter he uses merely as actors or spokes- 
men. L ndoul tedly he did not like the state of morality he 
found amongst them: but he had a nobler object in view than 
the reformation of the bar: although it is clear that he wished 
to accomplish that, too, as far as possible. Had he done noth- 
ing else but to turn the existing mythology into ridicule, so as 
o hasten the downfall of the whole svstem, he would have 

n entitled to be ranked among the benefactors of mankind. 

Nor would he have been consid red in any other li rhit in our 
7 y,! itwithstandi r the ecalumnies alrea lv : lluded to, were it 


now tirat he is also aecused of having attacked Christianity. 
But there is no proot that he did any such thing. ‘The play in 
which the Christian saints are attacked as well as the Pagan 
vods, is that oOrortarere, i) diWackourvec, (* The Lover of his 


Cou try, or the Stu lent.) In this, indeed, the Christians are 
roughly handled; they are represented as base, wicked men, 
who malign and ealumniate each other, and at the same time 
join in prayers in secret, out-of-the-way plac 3, for the ruin of 
the State and its rulers. <A writer capable of making represen- 
tations of this kind in regard to the early Christians, who, even 
those of their enemies that make any pretensions to generosity 
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admit to have led a blameless life in everything else but their 
persistent attachment to the new religion—would be entitled 
to little sympathy, further than that we ought all to remember 
that to err is human. But, fortunately, we are not called upon 
to overlook the faults of Lucian in this instance; for it is the 
opinion of the best critics* that he never wrote a line of the 
dialogue in question, and the main ground of their belief is 
that many of the incidents occurred subsequent to his time. 
We have, however, the additional negative evidence that the 
style of the “ Lover of his Country and Student” is vastly in- 
ferior to that of any of the pieces known to be Lucian’s; and 
what is more, it is admitted by the most exacting Christian 
writers that he does ample justice in his account of Peregrinus, 
to the simple and innocent manners of the new sect, as the fol- 
lowers of Christ were then called. It has been justly urged, 
besides, in vindication of Lucian, that had he entertained the 
violent hatred against the Christians which is laid to his 
charge, he would at least have devoted a separate piece to an 
attack upon them, for whatever he really disliked or regarded 
as vicious or demoralizing, he did not shrink from assailing. 
It seems to us, therefore, that the justest conclusion, and the 
one nearest to the truth, is that arrived at by Dr. Mayne, one 
of the best and most learned of his translators, namely, that 
“upon the whole, it may be doubted whether Christianity owes 
more to the grave confutations of Clemens Alexandrinus, Arno- 
bius, and Justin Martyr, or to the facetious wit of Lucian.” 

Yet another point in favor of Lucian is, that his patrons 
were the best men of his time—men who were scarcely sur- 
passed by those of any time. It is beyond question that he 
was intrusted with an important office by the imperial govern- 
ment. Authorities differ as to the precise character of the 
appointment thus conferred upon him; but the general opinion 
is, that he was Pretor in Egypt,t and that the appointment was 
given him by Marcus Aurelius, the Louis XIV. of his time. 
The latter fact is vehemently disputed by the bigots, or those 

* Marcilius, Huet, Gesner, &c 

+ Whatever his office was called, we learn enough both of its duties and emoluments 
from Lucian himself. *‘ For if you please to inquire into it,” he writes to one of hia 
friends, ‘* you will find that not the least considerable part of the government of 
Egypt is in my hands, as I am — to preside over and regulate the several 
courts of judicature, and to provide that all the legal proceedings are conducted in 
due order; to register whatever is said or transacted; to arrange the speeches of the 
lawyers; and, above all, to preserve the re scripts of the « ye in their utmost 
exactitude and perspicuity, with the most sacred and inviolable fidelity, and deposit 
them in the public archives, for posterity to the end of time. Moreover, I receive 


my salary, not from a private individual, but from the eee himself; neither 
does it consist in such and such a number of oboli and drachme by the year, but 


amounts to several talents. Besides, I have no small hope, if things go on in a 
regular channel, as they ought, to be elected governor-general of the province, or 
to obtain some other post of equal promise.” This would be decisive on the sub- 


ject; but some think it is rather a piece of raillery than a serious statement. 
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ting before and crying to the bearers to beware of the puddles, 
and gorging at banquets, and being visited at noon-day by phy- 
sicians, and all the bustle and tumult of the hippodrome, all 
the noise about statutes to charioteers and the naming of 
horses. These are the people whom one must approach ec ro 
meoo.xov. Kissing their vest, their hand, their bosom—never, 
oh never, thank heaven! their lips; these are the gentry whose 
fingers are so overbundened with rings; whose hair is so fan- 
tastically curled out; who answer one’s humblest salute by 
proxy, and who are accustomed, nevertheless, to see beggars 
become viceroys, and viceroys beggars!” 

This, however, gives but a faint idea of the severity of the 
satirist towards the Romans. Nay, it can hardly be regarded 
as a fair specimen; for we have selected it more on account of 
its comparative brevity as a “scene,” than for the sareasms which 
it embodies, just and trenchant as the latter are. At the same 
time it is impossible to read the strictures of Lucian on Roman 
manners, habits, and religion, without perceiving that whatever 
else may be said of imperial Rome, under the Antonines, there 

was but little restraint, if any, on the liberty of speech. There 
was nothing too sacred at Rome or elsewhere for the mockery 
of the satirist. If he thought any institution, belief, or theory, 
however ancient or popular, partook in any way of the charac- 
ter of a sham or delusion, he attacked it without ceremony. 
Hence it is that he is called the Voltaire of his age; but all 
admit that there is this distinction between the author of the 
ad hilosophics il Dictionary ” and the author of “ Jupiter Convict- 
ed.” The former was vindictive, and often made his attacks 
more for the love of contradiction than for the love of truth; 
whereas the latter made his attacks because, as he tells us him- 
self, he was the enemy of all imposture. But there is a still 
greater difference between these two satirists. One attacked 
a system of religion whose gods and goddesses were guilty of 
excesses that would have disgraced the commonest of the peo- 
ple who had faith in the divine character attributed to them 
by those who had an interest in doing so; whereas the other 
attacked the religion of the Creator and Ruler of the universe. 

But whatever Lucian did or wrote on religion or politics, it 
does not appear that he was ever imprisoned or banished by 
the imperial government. It is beyond question that he was 
allowed full liberty to address all who would listen in any form 
he thought proper, whether with pen or tongue. Need we say 


*Spon has published an inscription which gives, among other names for horses, 
Du ial us, A Romulus, Roman, Getulian, Victor, Memnon, Wolf, Pard, Pega- 
sus, iker, Arrow, Bolt, Dart, Sparrow, Spider, and Flea; of which the ma- 
jorit y were Africans 
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that this is more than could be said of Voltaire, who was im- 
prisoned twice, and not for his attacks on the Christian reli- 
gion, but for his lampoons. And how many other modern writ- 
ers are there who have been deprived of their liberty in a simi- 
lar manner, without having made any attack on either religion 
or morals, but simply for the exercise of legitimate satire or 
freedom of speech. This shows that there is some truth in 
the passage in Gibbon’s History, in which he declares the con- 
dition of Rome, under the Antonines, to be superior to that of 
any other country, and for which he has been so often censured 
on the ground that his eulogy on the gentle sway of the emper- 
ors of that time is but a covert attack on Christianity. “If a 
man,” he says, “ were called upon to fix the period in the history 
of the world during which the condition of the human race was 
most happy and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name 
that which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the accession 
of Commodus. The armies were restrained by the firm but 
gentle hand of four successive emperors, whose character and 
authority commanded involuntary respect. The forms of the 
civil administration were carefully preserved by Nerva, Trajan, 
Hadrian, and the Antonines, who delighted in the image of 
liberty, and were pleased with considering themselves the ac- 
countable ministers of the laws.”* 

The feelings of the Greeks were no more spared by Lucian 
than those of the Romans. His dialogue on the Sacritices suffi- 
ciently proves this. It shows that the Greek gods are just as 
ridiculous and absurd in his mind as the Roman gods. He 
knew both were false, and he attacked them assuch. If there 
is an obvious difference in his mode of attack, it is because he 
knew he had different classes of minds to deal with—the differ- 
ence between the Greeks and Romans being as broadly marked 
in the time of Lucian as that between the French and Germans 
of the present day. Buta few extracts, however brief, will give 
a better idea of what the satirist did towards uprooting a false 
and demoralizing mythology than any remarks that we can make 
on the subject. We regret that we cannot give the best speci- 
mens, having no copy within our reach of “ Alexander, of Abon- 
iteichos,” which the best judges of all nations agree in pro- 
nouncing one of the most extraordinary productions in ancient 
or modern literature. It is not too much to say that this one 
comparatively brief tract contains more of that wit and wisdom 
which at once instruct, amuse and reform, than scores of octavo 
volumes, by authors of the present day, who regard themselves 
as occupying a high rank in the world of letters. 


* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. i., p. 126. 
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tiguous to the opening, could distinctly hear, ‘O Jupiter, let me be a 
king!’ ‘QO Jupiter, send my onions and garlic to thrive this year!’ 
‘<> Jupiter, let my father speedily depart hence!’ Another cried out, 
‘Oh, that I could soon be rid of my wife!’ Another, again, * Oh, 
that I might sueceed in my plot against my brother!’ A third prayed 
for a happy issue to his law-suit; a fourth wanted to be crowned at 
Olympia. One seaman prayed for a north wind, another for a south 
wind; a husbandman for rain, a fuller for sunshine. Father Jupiter 
hearkened to them all. .  .  . The equitable requests were admit- 
ted through the aperture, and deposited on the mght hand: the in- 
iquitous and futile he puffed back ere they had reached the skies. 
With respect to one alone, I perceived him very much puzzled. Two 
parties preferred petitions for favors in direct Opposition to one an- 
other; at the same time both promising equal sacrifices. For want, 
therefore, of a decisive reason why he should favor either the one or 
the other, he was in the predicament of the academies, not knowing 
to which he should say * Aye,’ but was forced to say, with honest 
Py rrho, * We shall see! 

‘* Having done with hearing prayers, he rose up, and seated himself 
in the second chair, adjoining the second aperture, to lend his atten- 
tion to oaths, protestations, and vows. When this was over, and 
after having on this oecasion smashed the Epicurean Hermodorus’s 
head with a thunder-bolt, he went on to the third chair, where he 
gave audience to presages, prognostications, divinations, and augu- 
ries. This done, he proceeded to the fourth, through which the fume 
of the victims ascended, wafting to him severally the names of the 
sacriticers. This business being dispatched, the winds and storms 
were admitted, and orders given to each what it was to do; as—'‘'T'o 
day let it rain in Seythia, thunder and lighten in Africa, and snow in 
Greece. You, Boreas, blow towards Lydia. You, South Wind, shall 
have a day of rest. The West Wind will raise a tempest in the Adri 
atic! Let athousand bushels of hail, or thereabouts, be scattered on 
Cappadocia,’ and the like.” 





If the reader will compare this with No. 159 of the Spectator, 
he will see for himself whether we are right or wrong, although 
no allusion is made by Addison in this instance to Lucian. 
The essayist speaks of his having translated the piece word for 
word from an Oriental manuscript, a course which he pursues 
in several essays which he means to be considered as original. 
In another piece, in which the imitation is scarcely so obvious, 
he refers to Lucian, as follows: “I shall produce another 
heathen fable relating to prayers, which is of a more diverting 
kind. One would think by some passages in it that it was 
composed by Lucian, or at least by some author who has en- 
deavored to imitate his Ure of thinking; but as dissertations 
of this nature are more curious than useful, | shall give my 
reader the fable without any further inquiries after the author.’”* 
But if all who have borrowed from Lucian were even to men- 
tion his name, as Addison has done, then it would not have 
been necessary to make any remarks, to show how much our 
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literature is indebted to the Greek satirist. Everybody has 
heard of the famous Milesian Tale; but very few are aware of 
its extraordinary influence on modern literature. If the fact 
is otherwise, will it be believed that this wonderful Tale is the 
original of all modern novels and romances, not excepting 
“Don Quixote?” Whether it is believed or not, such is really 
the fact. 

It must be remembered that Swift too has been inspired by 
the genius of Lucian, and in more than one instance. Who, for 
example, has not read and admired the great Dean’s “ Diree 
tions to Servants?” It can hardly be said that he has written 
anything better than this; but it is not so generally known, 
even among the literary profession, that the author owes the 
idea to that admirable passage in Lucian’s * School for Ora- 
tors.” in which he hits off the dark-lanterns of literature of the 
day with such trenchant and irresistible foree. We will ex- 
tract this, for the two-fold purpose of showing the resemblance 
between it and the * Directions to Servants,” and explaining 
more satisfactorily than we have hitherto done, how it was 
that the puffers of his day were so careful to exclude Lucian 
from their “ Biographical Dictionaries ” and “ Cyelopedias.” 
“ What, therefore,” says the satirist, “you must in the first 
place bring with you are, ignorance and audacity, with a good 
proportion of presumption and impudence; but you will do 
well to leave decency, modesty, and bashfulness at home, as 
they are not only perfectly useless, but would even prove pre- 
judicial. Get, however, a good stentorian pair of lungs, and a 
conlident declamatory tone, and a gait and gesture like mine: 
these properties are indispensably necessary; but these alone 
are not sufficient. You must strike the eye by the elegance of 
your dress. Provide yourself, therefore, a habit of the finest 
Lurentine stuff, white, and gaily embroidered, and have hand- 
some Attic slippers, such as the ladies wear, or Sicyonian shoes, 
which suit admirably with white stockings. Next, you must 
get by rote fifteen or at most twenty Attic phrases of all de 
scriptions, and render them so fluent to you, that they shall 
regularly slip off your tongue of themselves. With these, bestrew 
all your speeches as with sugar, and never mind if the rest of 
your words suit well or ill with them, or what effect they have 
upon the sentence in which you introduce them. If the purple 
gown be extremely fine and a fine color, the rest may be of ever 
so coarse a cloth. In the next place, you must take especial 
care to employ a great profusion of unintelligible, unprece- 
dented words, seldom appearing in the ancients; for that gives 
you consequence with the great mass—causcs them to regard 
you as a man of immense study, and learned above their com- 
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burnt out, was sure to slip down from the shelf, jump all over the 
house, make a sad clatter among the dishes, and jumble the con- 
tents of the doctor’s gallipots; of a tall female spectre, who 
came sailing out of a wood with her cap on a level with the 
highest trees; of another lady who appeared to her husband 
some weeks after her death to tell him that she felt uncomfort- 
able in the other world in consequence of his having omitted 
one slipper when he was burning her wearing apparel, and 
pointed out the place in which her wearing apparel could be 
found, namely: behind her clothes-press; of a pestle which, after 
the mumbling of three syllables, being desired to fetch water, 
immediately seized a pitcher and set to work too diligently, for 
the person who used the spell was unacquainted with the coun- 
ter-charm, and could not make the pestle stop again—and how 
his taking an axe and cleaving the pestle in two only made mat- 
ters worse, for then there were two pestles and two pitchers 
all employed with the like persistence of zeal,” &c. 

At first sight it may seem that there is little to instruct in all 
this—that the ol)ject of the satirist is merely to raise the laugh 
at the expense of some sophists who had incurred his displeas- 
ure. This he did undoubtedly—even those ridiculed could not 
help sometimes in joining in the laugh. But the design of Lu- 
cian was to bring superstition into contempt—to expose the 
false religion of his time to publie derision—having learned 
from experience gained in various countries during his profes- 
sional travels, that satire was the most effective weapon where- 
with to banish the false gods and put their priests to shame. 
Ile gives instances enough himself to show what elaborate ef- 
forts were made to impose on the ignorant and unthinking. As 
an instance we will refer in passing to his description of the 
famous Hieropolitan Temple. In this he tells us that the most 
ferocious animals were to be seen day and night, walking about 
and feeding quietly in the outer court of the goddess, side by 
side with horses, oxen, sheep, and all kinds of tame birds, the 
object of the keepers being to convince the populace that such 
was the wonderful power of the Loretto they were called upon 
to worship and to conciliate with sacrifices, that universal na- 
ture was subdued into the gentleness of the lamb in her presence. 
Those ready to judge everything by what they have seen, o1 
learned themselves, sneer at this as a mere invention of the poet, 
or at best as a gross exaggeration. But Lucian mentions it as 
gravely as he does any other fact of the truth of which there 
can be no dispute; and those who have investigated ancient 
history most do not hesitate to believe him. Wieland does not 
question his veracity, but he seeks to explain the apparent 
anomaly by supposing that the cunning Galli disguised sheep 
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and cows in the skins of wild beasts, and took care to arrange 
matters so that the uninitiated should not approach them too 
closely. But travellers in India tell us that the Hindoo princes 
of the present day have packs of tigers that are as tame as 
dogs, and that there are jugglers whose business it has been 
for a long succession of ages to tame wild beasts of all kinds. 
Scholl, another eminent German critic, in referring to the same 
subject, reminds the reader that while Rubens was painting 
his “ Daniel.” he had a lion that lived four weeks in his cham- 
ber. Gilbert White, also the author of an excellent work on 
“Natural History,” gives his opinion in favor of Lucian, and 
concludes a long and interesting argument in proof of the skill 
and success of the ancients in taming wild beasts, by referring 
the skeptics to that passage in the New Testament where we 
are told that “Every kind of beasts, and of birds, and of ser- 
pents, is tamed and hath been tamed of mankind.’”* 

It is objected against Lucian, that he was one of those who 
would destroy everything, but build up nothing; as if any single 
individual who makes no pretension to a divine mission could 
do both. Human life is too short for such undertakings as 
objectors of this class would have performed. Is it not more 
natural that he should devote himself to the removal of what is 
bad and vicious, leaving it for somebody else to plant what is 
good and healthy in its stead? This would be acting in 
accordance with that principle of political economy which is 
universally regarded as most sound—namely, the division of 
labor. This is what Victor Ilugo means when lhe says, “ There 
are men for the green fruits, and other men for the ripe fruits.” 
A better authority than Hugo tells us in other words that all 
cannot do all things. Non omnia posswmus omnes. Wieland 
enters more into particulars. “Some,” he says, “are ordained to 
attack, others to defend; some to pull down, others to build 


up. We should searcely blame those who employ gifts 
such as Lucian’s for the mere purposes of entertainment; he 
ay aged truth and nature on the d) wiost dane CrOouUS eu ere g: he 


hore mp hy their vootls the weeds that preve nted the aroath of 
wholesome plunts; he protected the docile understanding of the 
rising generation against the errors of their fathers; he warned 
them of the snares, pitfalls, and dens of ambuseade that had 
proved fatal to those that went before them: he directed them 
to the even paths of nature, whereon it is impossible to miss the 
universal object of sound common sense—and we require of him 
still more!” This presents the case fairly and justly for the 
* James iii., 7 
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in hand with vitality, rule over all living organisms, and, by 
consequence, are next to the very main-spring of life itself. 

Although we have already stated that electricity and mag- 
netism are physical forees that were known to Thales and 
others of remote ages from our times, yet, it will not be denied, 
notwithstanding the astonishing progress of the physical sei- 
ences, such force or forces still produce many inexplicable and 
mysterious phenomena. Indeed, scarcely a day passes without 
the discovery of some new property of electricity or magnet- 
ism. The extraordinary utility of the electro-magnetic tele- 
graph is known to everybody, and demonstrates in the most 
incontrovertible manner the marvellous forees of these too im- 
ponderable substances. 

While it is not our purpose, at the present time, to enter 
particularly upon the history or merits of electro-physiology 
and electro-therapeuties, it will be necessary to present some 
few facts in this regard, in order to a fair and complete cluei- 
dation of the pantologie themes involved in the great, interest- 
ing and instructive subject of electro-magnetism. 

Without further preliminary, then, we may definitely state, 
that the first accumulation of electricity on glass was achieved 
by M. Cuneres, a native of Leyden, about the year 1745. From 
his experiments arose the Leyden vial or jar. The first 
discoverer of the phenomenon, however, was Von Kleet, the 
Dean of Cammin, who is reported to have received the first 
electric shock. 

A Mr. Muschenbroek tried the experiment with a very thin 
glass bowl, and was so violently struck in his arms, shoulders, 
and breast, that he lost his breath, and it was two days before 
he recovered from the effeets of the blow and terror. Ina 
letter to M. Reaumer, he says, “he would not take a second 
shock for the kingdom of France !” 

Various accounts are given of similar effeets of electric 
shocks on different persons, in different places, about those 
times, but none were more extraordinary than those produced 
in the persons of a Mr. Winckle of Leipsic, and his wife. He 
says, “ that the Leyden experiment produced great convulsions 
in his body; that it put his blood into such a state of great 
agitation, that he was for a time afraid of an ardent fever, and 
was obliged to use refrigerant medicines; that he felt a heavi- 
ness in his head, as if great stones lay upon it.” Twice it gave 
him epistaxis, or bleeding from the nose, 

His wife was the first woman who had the courage to try a 
shock, and from this she found herself so weak that she could 
hardly walk! Such were the first rude and rash experiments 
made with dynamic electricity on the human body by shock; 
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but other purposes. M. Kratzenstein, a Germ: hysician 


Wa the first to reeord, in 1744, a1 thodieal 1 ' dl 
cure, which was a case of paralysis of the finge ( od 
spa ks drawn from the thu ommon ¢electrica! 


In 1748,“ A Treatise on the Effects of Elcetricity upon tie 
Living Human Body,” by M. Jallabert, was published. Ue 
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and detailed « eases of paralysis that he had eured and 
benefited by the sparks and hocks such exper euts being 
all that had been achieved at that time. in |i , a | ( ‘ 
read before the Société Royale de Medicine, at Paris. by Dr 
Manduit on th emplo ent of ecleetricity for various diseases. 
According to Dr. Manduit, electricity is an exciting remedy: 
it increases the vital powers; it swells or plump those disea ed 
parts ¢ the body which are touched by) it; excite } 
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n. (if not other seeretion whie hb yryne 


and even sali 
very pre fuse sometimes, if the eleetricity be strong. \ pru 
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rom constipation; cures mu eular Wasting ul d paral i , as 


well as edema; quiets the nerves and induces sleep, A 
A few years after, M. Cavallo published all that was | wn 
e subject, in his “ Theory and Practice of Medical Ele 
tricity.” tle recommends a frequent resort to the electrical 


machine, in eases of paralysis, partial amaurosis, deafness 
chorea, and epilepsy, and for resuscitating persons after being 


nearly drowned or suffocated. 

In 1802, M. Sigaud de la Fond published a work ealled 
‘Medical Electricity,” in which is given seven different meth- 
ods of applying the electricity of the electrical machine, namely 
by an electrical air-bath, by drawing sparks, by giving sparks 
by friction, by insufflation, by exhaustion, and by commotion 
“In the latter part of the last century, Signor Pinati, of 
Venice, introduced Peruvian balsams and a variety of other 
medical substanees into the las cy lind rs of the diff rent elee 
trical machines he emp! ved for the different classes of disease. 

A Dr. Giu ppi bi ni employed in the evlinder of the frie 
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ned d the patient. after having been thus electrified, 
(sie aid to hy: ve experrenced the <ame effeets as if he had 
SW owed I medicine ! 

Phe frictional machine still holds a place in the armamen- 
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tricity, « ectro-m etism, just these two forees agree or 
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ele trical horees and » | iu! conditions of the organism. Thus, 
we know that man is a galvanie pile—that the brain and other 
nervous centres are the batteries where the vital foree or ner 
vous influence is generated and accumulated. 

The next consideration is, by what power is such nervous o1 
electric forees eenerated. We have shown the elements essen 
tial to life, and those conditions ecaleulated to destroy it. 


Suppose we compare the organisin of man to an ordinary 
steam-engine. There is all the machinery in perfect order 

the cogs, the wheels, the piston, the boiler, and other para 
pl ernalia. What next i required ? The wood or fuel tor thr 
fur fl fire to light the wood before steam ean be genuer- 
ated. llaving steam, we have now tli motive powe , Wo pro- 
pel the machinery, but it will not move until some other power 
or agent is employed to direct the force of the steam to those 
pomts OF The ¢o i ted machine Which will start their ae- 
tion ; keep them all work ne in ha monious relationship w th 
eae moer, 45 i Thiet hi wry WwW ill conti ue to move ) lone a> 
the luel is pplied to the furnace the proper amount ol 
team is generated. Th t, however, we allow the fire 
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compr nsible to ou _ beea beyond our finite thoughts 
from the Omnipot Creator of the Universe, pervading every 
or@anized body ried detini proportions and preseryv- 
hy e ha mh of the natural la to which we res ibject- 
ed. This controlling power, this emanation from the Deity, 
kee ll aC r ir ! | mpl d el pi (* cell the col 
men point ol ll organization) to th rly sa whole; it 
reculates t] rv ents of all that delicate, beautifully-adapt- 
ed. and « ny in ery upon the [ utual CO-OPer- 
ul f eae ul every part of whicl Panic ¢ nee de- 
| ds. i'r an, highest i St perien of God’s 
works through the animal kingdom down to the zoophyte class 
lin g imal and vegetable ife through the high ce] Sol 
vegetable o ation down to the lows orders, where the 
doubt arises whether we are still dealing with lif whether 
we hav itered the mineral kingdom—every where throughout 
Nature, we see depieted higher or lower grades of intrinsie 
vital” powe hieh, with undeviating ac eV, organize mat- 
ter and preserve organizat hye in curt 3s of force or 
arran ven to the otherwi organic at ‘I 
NV find that life, in the different el s of o1 ZOU ¢ ct 
has its fixed or determined period. Man, eeteris pari! ives 
from 70 to 100 years; rarely beyond; the horse, between 20 and 
) year ome inseets, from birth to death, but 24 hours. The 
oak h is viter, for se | hundred years, but at length must 
decay and die; many of our favorite garden flowers enjoy but 
a few months’ existence. As it prevails throughout Nature, so 
d it obtain with n A minute germ—a cell t| il- 
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find his inspiration in his theme 
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caiae must be real, and not si ul ited: and his feelings must 
burn with an intense and quence! less flame. Nature, not art, 
must be the school in which he is trained, and his education 
must result from severe intuitions. Tlis, too, must be a natu 
ral grandeur of soul. 

Eloquence is the gift of nature, and not the endowment ot 
art » that in the last analvsis of orators, as of poets, it may 
| 1 tl the orator, like the poe is born, not made.” 
; not a manufacture. He 


he eloquent 0) to | “a ocreati 
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strive to be another. Ile is to improve his own manner; to 
cultivate his own genius; to bring to growth and fruitage his 
own faculties and powers. He should have his style, a style 
peculiar to himself, and not study to imitate the action, nor to 
acquire the gifts and endowments, of another. No reason can 
be assigned why the natural manner should not be the best 
and the most effective. Indeed, we know that it is both grace- 
ful and expressive. In the unstudied and untaught grace of 
the child, in the innocence of infancy entirely unconscious and 
unrestrained, and in the wild freedom and untutored move- 
ments of the savage, we behold the truth of our declaration. 
And were men not cramped by artificial rules, we should see 
natural, and hence expressive, grace of action in all. 

In the instances already named is found some share of that 
grace and ease discovered only among the cultivated and the 
polished. But every man who rises to eminence as an orator 
learns by experience to solve this problem for himself, and dis 
ecards all institutes and meehanieal formulas as unnatural re 
straints upon the freedom of nature, destructive alike to grace, 
beauty, and power of expression, and adopts from choice what 
nature, wisest mother of us all, suggests 


and teaches. Every 
ereat orator, therefore, has a manner of his own; he paints his 
own great picture, having found his own pigments and mixed 
his colors, and laid them on the canvas of his own genius and 
inspiration. Ile copie sno one; or if he copies, he still retains 
his individuality; the work is his, and not another's; the beau 
ties and glories of the composition attest his claim to their au 
thorship. lis oratory is as peculiar to him as the east of his 


countenance, Hlis manner is the result of the emotion he feels 
and 1 peculiar to the color and tone of his thought and ex 
pre SiOn. Nol i> he troubled by Live theory rf action: hye 


‘ } 
thinks not of his hands nor his feet; he has no solieitude about 


hi GeCSTULess he is oblivious to everything mechanieal and 


constrained: he trusts to himself and nature: he is reeeived 


into her familv: he becomes her child; he is crowned her son 
and rightful heir! A happy Manned is a eTreat accomplish- 
ment: but if the orator have it not. he thinks not of it, but 
rives himself up to his theme and to the inspiration it enjoins 

wastes his time in grasping shadows. He cannot afford 
two } © 7 Ley of i aso) the lightning of eon iction 
nor the } el Line lires of ar Si for the sake of obtaining 
the outward grace of the sehools. Think, if you can, of 
Chal rreat Seotech orator and divine, troubling him- 
=i \ ere outward races of clog ence! VW hat « id 

the sense of which the schoolmen speak 
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hardly conscious that he had hands or feet; but you could not 
hear that great master of oratorieal presence and power, with- 
out being inspired and carried away by the resistless tides of 
his eloquence. We know that it has been said, and that too 
by a close observer, that 


\ 
but it was not artificial. but natural action that was meant: it 
was not the outward trappings and tinsel show of a gaudy 
declamation; but the noblest expression of real and unaffected 
eloquence. Earnestness has no need of the flourish of insin- 
cerity; and a man in earnest upon a mighty and pressing 
theme, will have neither time nor inelination to indulge in any 
mere flights of fanev or blind attempts at ecastle-rearing 1 non 
cloudy foundations. "The true orator, therefore, will let nature 


speak in language of her own choosing, nor will he try to 
impede her progress in the outer courts of her temple. If his 
action is not such as the books prescribe or the rhetorieians 


demand, he will console | 


hmsett ith the refleetion that follow 
ing nature he cannot 1 


U strav. Wi question mueh whe ther 
Chalmers would have been more effeetive, had he followed the 


adviee riven Dv mere e| eutionl fs or rhetorieal deel i} ers, 


instead of trusting himself to the fervor of his thought and to 
the glowing inspiration of his theme. Had he done otherwise 


] 


than he did. he might have been another. but he would not 


have been Chalmers. <As to the tones of an orator: they 
materially modulate themselves to. the feelings they would 


convey, if these be present. In private life, or In extempora- 
neous efforts, the tones take care of themselves. They respond, 


and without fail, and completely, too, to the sentiment and 
emotions, if these be natural ind not imulated. If simulated, 
it is not difficult to penetrate the thin disguise. We ean dis- 
tinguish the actor of a part from a man who not only feels, but 
is it. We eannot always analyze the philosophy of such knowl 
edee: we cannot tell precisely why it is that we recoonize the 
real and the affeeted:; but the faet eannot be disputed that we 
know that an orator means what he says or does not mean it; 
that he is in earnest and sincere, or he is not these. This is the 
disguise that veils hypocrisy from sight; there are a thousand 
nameless things which speak in a man’s praise, or which turn 
accusing voices against him: and the vision of a dagger, though 
made of air, will strike more terror to a guilty conscience than 
one of steel, when poised for the deseending blow above the 
head of the inn eent. (As we | ve sa d before, =() he e we Fe 


peat: an actor and an orator, in the sense we attach to elo- 
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orator; but we do not wish our testimony to stand unsupport- 
ed by great names. Cicero, in his work on the character of 
an orator, refers to this point, and presses it upon the atten- 
tion. Thus, having spoken of the arm and of other parts of 
the body, the entireness of which helps to constitute an ora- 
tor, the master of Roman eloquence declares that, “As to the 
advantages and excellency of action, the chief and most de- 
sirable lies in a good voice. If you have not a good voice, 
whatever nature has given ought to be cherished. | shall not 
pretend here to point out in what manner the voice is im- 
proved. . . . . . | knew not how this happens, but it 
is certain that, in speaking nothing tends more to acquire an 
agreeable voice than frequently to relieve it, by passing from 
one strain to another; and nothing tends more to destroy it 
than a continual violent straining. What gives greater pleas- 


ure to our ears, and more delight to aetion, than a well-judged 


Vicissitude, variety, and changing? . . . In every modu- 
lation of voice there is a mean peculiar to itself.” 
Extemporaneous efforts must frequently possess many and 
great advantages in point of effectiveness, over those which 
are specially prepared. Let us here speak of another ad- 
vantage—that of adaptability to the precise circumstan- 
ces of the hour and occasion. This cannot be said always 
of what are called prepared speeches. A thousand things 
occur, and are constantly happening, which make the oceasion 
far different from what could have been anticipated; so that 
speeches which have been elaborately and laboriously prepared 
are uscless, and unsuitable to the oceasion and circumstances 
at the moment of delivery. Prepared speeches, too, may be 
above or below the occasion; as. for instance, where the audi- 
ence is unexpectedly small, and insignilicant for intelligence 
and numbers; or where, on the contrary, there is a vast audi- 
ence, and the speeches were prepared for a small one. Many 
such instances oceur in the experience of orators; and extem 
poraneous speakers only can meet and answer the exigencies 
of all such seasons. Every one knows how olten a tew 
happy and pertinent remarks are hailed with plaudits, 
which are denied the speech which is the lahor of davs 
d months of preparation. But while we wish to point 
out some of the innumerable chances a prepared speech has to 
meet. and to show that such a speech, written and committed 
and tlus recited, word for word, ean seldom, if ever, have an 
equal effect with an extemporancous one of no greater intrinsic 
merit, we by no means wish to divert any one from laboriously 
elaborating or preparing his speeches. Many are the occa- 
sions, indeed, when it is necessary, and expected, that the 
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speaker shall prepare himself; and then it were a shame and 
disgrace to the orator did he not prepare—even though his 
efforts, like those of Demosthe nes, “ smell of the oil.” 

The great masters ol eloquence in all ages have prepared 
themselves for their more important efforts; but they have done 
this not so much, perhaps, to shape the precise language used, 

whic ‘his the common aecceptation of the term prepare.) as to 
colleet and arrange cr r materials, and have the subject grow 
nto a * upon the mind till it was permeated with it; thus ex- 
citing the mind to deeper interest than before. They, doubt- 
less, left a wide margin to the subject, to be filled up in the 
heat of the moment or the exigencies of the hour and occasion 
hy conceptions inspired by the theme itself or it partic ular 
circumstances. Nor is it to be mappesed that an extemporane- 
ous speech must necessarily be altogether unpremeditat ed in 
‘ nything cave in the language in which it is clothed. —e »not 
mean here, by extemporaneous efforts, speeches which have not 
been thought out or arranged in the mind previously to te ir 
being pronounced; neither do we have in mind orations—if 
uch they may be called—whose style and structure as to idea 
and method have not been premeditated; for such e florts would 
be unworthy of speaker and of hearer, and could neither in- 
struct, convince, nor affect. We refer to speeches which 
have taken shape and form as the result of thought and medi 
tation, and whose line of argument passion, and appeal lie 
plain and palpable in the mind of their authors. They are 
extemporaneous, therefore, not in respect to their ideas, senti 
ments, and arguments, bu » far as the particular language 

Which they are brought to bear upon the mind is concerned. 

Premeditated speeches are the kind and style of address we 
in view, and would always recommend; but unpremedi- 
fated discourses upon any theme whatsoever are not only unfit 
to he pronounced or heard, but they are detrimental to reason, 
ling, and taste. No ancient orator went into the forum or 
poke from the rostrum, until by study and thought he felt pre 
pared to discharge his sentiments « "e tive . and well: and the 
most distinguished and remarkable rall, the bright lu 
minaries of Athens and of Rome De Rect shea and Cicero 
ver dared to face an audience in the ady cacy, = mm, or 
defence of any great cause, until they were nicsented | rea- 

n and ju lement that they could do themselves and i aihes. 
low unlike the course of would-be orators and mouthing de 
ela ers of ou day ind veneration !—of men who aspire to 
the orator’s robe and crown, and who mistake declamation fon 

rgument, bathos for pathos, commonplaces for ic , and the 
insel of a tawdry rhetorie for eloquence, divinest and noblest 
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and attention; yet, in most cases, an honorable degree of pro- 


ficiency may and will be seeured. And, would we wish prop 
Cl ly to estimate the value of labor in act omplishing this, as of 
other things, we need only open our eyes to the vast difference 
seen in point of availability and altogether apart from mere 


knowledge, between those who are of eultivated minds and 
those who are not: Esp Cl ills when W 
whatever may be the natural inclination of the mind thereto, de- 


find that in every art 


pends, in no small measure, upon the degree of appli 


to it. Remembering facts like these, we shall be the mor 


=~ 


clined to value, as we ought, and not to underrate, the worth 
yp 


of | Or a dof to . Moreover, a eenius for a tl ng is hown 


not re by what it ean accomplish in that particular way, 
with little or no labor, than by the disposition as well as abil- 
ity to labor earnestly and persistently 

Though superfi ial talents may be and are flippant. real 
talents are always of a muscular character: they are not only 
able, but they are willing to work hard; such energies require 
toil, and love it forits own sake. Besides, whatever may be the 
natural capa he 


ity of a man, it is eertainly true that it ean 


what but that of | vie lo in ew t ( of goo 
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kK ) ledat ttl | to ill i lieht vhiel ! ) ron d 
hearing rl ill of mysterious ti cloriou f | 
hidad lo I h would otherwise remai >| \ 
clasped and sealed volume hich no lit ( ead 
Let li i ee e to shine and its ra to Wal d illumine, 
and 1 ould erope in darkness, blind to all t nzes of 
lift easons, deal dumb in the presence of it harmonies 
old Nature hath told ee first the morn stars sang to- 
eether, and the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
| f what we have offered with regard to the value 
ind co equence | ficieney In the orator’s art. how great 
a sti ulus hould prospect OL success bye \ ( j never 
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another, that our main object was to make a covert attack on 
Appl fon’s Cyclopa lia, ae. 

We trust it is hardly necessary for us to deny any of these 
charges; yet we will make a few observations on the subject 
in passing, and then leave the reader to judge between us and 
our aceusers. As to the first charge, in remarking that we were 
very willing to admit that there are as honest and honorable 
companies at the present day as ever were, we mentioned one 
as an illustration. Simply because we did this, it must follow 
that we were paid for it! But the truth is, that the president 
mentioned knew nothing of the circumstance until the article 
was published. We had never consulted with him on the sub- 
ject in any way, directly or indirectly. We had never men 
tioned to him, or to any other insurance official, that we had 
any intention of writing such an article; nor have we ever to 
this day asked or received any payment, remuneration, or 
compensation from him for it, or from anybody else on his be- 
half. To this it is hardly necessary to add, that the gentleman 
alluded to has never asked us to say one word in his favor; 
nor has any officer of hi company, We believed him to be 
as faithful and reliable as he is courteous, and we spoke of him 
accordingly as an illustration Voila fout ! 

With regard to the second charge, it is sufficient to ay, that 
had our motive been personal m ilice, we should hardly have 
sought vent for it in so general a way as to have criticised in- 
surance quackery in the aggregate without mentioning a single 
name as un illustration. The amount of malice that could fall 
to the share of each of the repres mtatives of one hundred and 
eighty insuranee offices would be slicht indeed, If we describ- 
ed the official conduct of one president—without, however, men- 
tioning either his own name or that of the company to which 
he belongs—we did so the same as we give an extract from an 
ndifferent book as a speeimen of its general contents. And 
fur from overdrawing the picture, we omitted many shades 
which wv vould readily have used had our objeet been, not to 
expose an extensive system of swindling and imposture, but to 
rratify a private pique against an insurance president. 


In reference to the third charge, we had no cause for revenge 
rainst insurance companies, since they advertised more in our 
journal than in any other literary periodical whatever. Nor 
lid t president ose portrait we sketehed form an excep- 
tion: he had advertised in it veral times. Had our object 
wen to ke money by the insur companies, as their organs 
repl we could have do ) ratte ( nd le 
haza by exposin quacker o did: 4 
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representing that it was superior in certain important particu- 
lars to all others. In other words, we had only to give edi- 
torial “ puffs” in order to get insurance advertisements. Before 
the editor had anything whatever to do with the business de 
partment, several companit s had advertised in the‘ National 
Quarterly.” One was so liberal of its patronage, as to insert 
four pages in two successive numbers; but the president was 
highly indignant because he did not get an amount of editorial 
praise proportioned to the extent of his advertisement! Instead 
of this, however, he did not get one line or one word. Of 
course he did not put in his advertisement the third time: nor 
has he inserted it again to this day, although nearly three years 
have elapsed since his liberality was so conspicuous. He 
thought us all the more negligent and unappreciative in not 
praising his company. because he had furnished us all the ar 
guments ready made in his favor: for like the renowned Hu- 
dibras, 
He L raise scruples dark and mice 

He would not have thanked us for saying that his company 
was as good as others: in order to eoneiliate him, we should 
have asserted that “its assets are larger than those of any 
other life insurance company in the United States, amount 
ine to over six millions of dollars.” Nor would this have 
been sufficient; we should have added certain other important 
particulars—such as, that “its dividends have been greater 
than those of any other companies.” Then we should have 
proceeded to explain that this resulted from “a very low rate 
of mortality among the insured,” thus showing that among the 
many other blessings conferred by the company for a very small 
consideration, is that of longevity! Lest the skeptic should in- 
quire too curiously how this oecurred, we should have informed 
our readers that “The mortality among its (the company’s) 
members has been preportionally less than that of any other 
life insurance company in either America or Europe, whose 
experience has been made known,” &e.; and we should have 
taken care to put the principal words in capital letters, if not 
in re/, All this, however, would have been only an introduce 
tion to the principal work. We should then have proeceded 
to raise objections which it might puzzle us to answer, were the 
answers not ready at our hand. 

Thus, for instance, Mr. Smith being ealled upon by the can- 
vasser, says, “| cannot afford to insure my life;” but we, know- 
ing his affairs better than himself, should have proceeded, at 
onee, to convince him of his error, after the following fashion: 
“ Twenty-five cents a week will insure $1,000 on the life of a 
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man aged 30,” &e., &e. Mr. Jones being ealled on for the 
same purpose, replies thus: “1 can make a better investment 
for the benefit of my wife and family;” and when it comes to 
Mr. Brown’s turn, he replies,“ The policy may not be paid— 
offives 8 metiines je 7.” True, answers have been furnished for 
these as well as other objections; but we thought that, at least 
in this particular instance, Jones and Brown had by far the 
better part of the argument, and accordingly we hegged leave 
to decline urging the contrary view of the case. As we have 
already observed, we got no further patronage from this com- 
pany. Does this show that we have been actuated by vindictive 
motive 

This ease, too, we merely mention as an illustration. That 
is, several companies advertise in our journal: and seeing 
that we would not praise them editorially, or make asser- 
tions. for their benefit, which we do not believe to be true, 
they withdraw in discust. and bestow their favors where they 
get a better price for them. In proof that we made no attempt 
to retain such patronage, we refer to our pages. In no number 
of the “ National Quarterly” have we said one word in favor 
of any insurance company; the smallest paragraph of the kind 
has never appeared in our journal. The first instanee in which 
we ever referred to insurance in any form, pro or cov, was that 
of the article in our last September number, and we took up 
the subject then. the same as we had that of the Quack Doctors 
more than a year previously.* The latter, too, accused us of 
‘malice prepenss - y had no doubt that our motives were 
of the worst kind. More than one of them told us so: but the 
conduct of the worst of them was decent, intellicent, and sensi- 
ble, compared to that of the Insurance quacks, as illustrated in 
their two organs published in Wall Street. in this city—one en- 
titled T'he Insurance Monitor and Wall Street Review: the other 
The l nde ry iles f (f Stor Ie Jol be rsd ur allor some uch hame. 
We have no intention, however, of abusine either in return. 
The public would derive no benefit from our doing so; nor would 
it afford us any gratification to call the editor of one or the 
other opprobrious names, We are well aw are that both have 
to place their columns at the service of the quacks, when any 
atiempt is made to expose their im] ostures as we have done. 
Why, then, should we not rather pity than blame them? 
Even the quacks who employ them we should readily forgive, 
if they would only mend their ways, for we believe with Cole- 
ridge, that there is “an involuntary sense of fear from which 
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nature has no means of re¢ ine herself but by anger,” and that 
PF the first defoene eak d ecriminate.” 


The fourth charge against us is, that the chief object of the 
article in question, notwithstanding its title. was to make 
covert aitack on “ Appleton New A 





nerican Cyclopedia; 
informed that we make 
no covert attacks: o1 other words, that we do not shrink 
from giving our opinion openly and undisguisedly of any publi 
cation Whatever. We thin the | ublishers of the Cyclopa dia 
themselves would have done us the justice to admit this, had 
they been consulted o th wyeers ltl iol 


but none who read our jol i] need be 


) we do not pretend 
hat thev have : \V adi iration for pecrsolis of our Way ot think- 
ing, in that particular. At all eve our remark about the 
Cyclopedia was simply incidental: 


but Ww maintain that it 
A ‘ . a? se } 7 

was, nevertheless, true. We do not. indeed. say anything on 
the subject, in reply to either the Wonis or Underwriter. Ht 
would not be worth while. But a Philadelphia paper, entitled 
the Commercial and 1 ance oJ al. \y treated the subject 
vith so mueh ability. t titi re likely to be regarded 
correct than any of its con/reres. instead « the personal 





hs ‘ ‘ at ‘ _ bat 
cool, dispassionate argument. While the Won?/or and the @ 


F , . 1 
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construction on our remarks, the Commercial and Ins 
Journd las had the honesty and courtesy to reproduce our 
article, before making any comments upon it. By adopting 
this course, it has proved a far more formidable opponent to us 
than all the Billingsgate journals put together. 

But the editor himself ide a much better hand ¢ in his 
October number, than hi 


ian correspondent did in his January 
number. ‘he Jatter devotes five columns—a column more 


than « folio page—to what he would hav 
a confutation of our two or thre 


hi 


us regard as 
neidental remarks in relation 
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to 


to the Cyclopedia’s view of the origin of insurance; but those 
who read this lucubration will easily see that it refutes noth- 
ing, except it be the writer’s assertion in reference to himself 
with which he starts; namely, that “there is nothing like the 
animus of a party defendant in ovr (his) mind.” He under- 


’ 


takes the work of exposing our ignorance for the pure love 
of the insurance cause; but instead of attempting to disprove 
any charge we have made against the quacks, he jumbles 
together a parcel of garbled extracts, which he triumphantly 


! 


informs us prove that insurance “is entirely modern in its 


inception and de velopment.” We were somewhut puzzled to 
understand what this had to do—supposing it to be true—with 
insurance quackery, since it was not against the quacks of two 
or three thousand years ago that we wrote; but against those 
still in the flesh. But in turning over two o1 three pages of 
the Commercial ! fusurane Journal, we find nearly five 
colum of the C\ elopaedia article, with the intimation aut the 
bottom that it is “ to be continued.” 

We confess that before we had seen this at all, it oeeurred 


to us that the article purporting to he a vindieati m of tl 


1° 
quacks was from the same pen that wrote the Cyclopedia ar- 
ticle; for the style and mode of treatment of both are exactly 
similar. One as well as the other shows that the writer has 
devoted little attention to the elassie ages: that he is one of 
that class of savans whose world is England and America: 
and who think it sheer folly to look back farther even into 
English history than the “dark ages.” It is absolutely offen- 
sive to investigators of this elass to pretend that the ancients 
were acquainted with any useful art or science. They will 
admit, indeed, that some tolerably good books were written in 
Greece and Rome thousands of years ago; or if not written, 
at leist composed in some way; they also admit that the an- 
cients have left us some fair specimens of sculpture and archi- 
tecture. But anything further than this they have no patience 
with. 

Now, we know nothing of the writer on Insurance in the 
Cyclopax lia. We have cert tinly nothing against him. He 
may be a distinguished author or a distinguished jurist, or 
both, for aught we know to the contrary; but judging from 
the article or articles before us, we should readily conclude 
that he is neither one nor the other. We merely denied, in 
passing, the assertion of the Cyclopedia that “It (marine in- 
surance) is at all events no older than the close of the middle 
ages ;” that “it was wholly unknown to the Greeks and Ro 
mans.” We now deny the same quite as emphatically as we 
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did in our first article. In other words, we assert that 7/ eas 
k 10IwnN both to the ire J-< cond Ro rans. If the forme of tee 
contract were not exactly the same among the Greeks of the 
time of Demosth ' 





enes as they are in our time, that does not 
alter the fact. Their form of taxation was entirely different 
from ours, but its principle and object were mainly the same. 
In short, thes did nothing as we do. Their pr visions for the 
punishment of murder, adultery, theft, &e., were radically dif- 
ferent from ours: but is it to be inferre| from this that they 


had no laws against those crimes? The modern drama is 


entirely different from the Greek drama; but who will deny 
that the Greeks understood- and appreciated the dramatic 
art They carried on their commerce, too, in a different man- 


ner; even their ships were entirely different from ours. Is it 





then strange that their writers do not speak of insurance as 
ours do”? Still less strange will the fact seem if it 1s borne in 
mind that the higher classes of the Greeks did not engage i 
commerce in any form, because there were then, as there are 
now, dishonest merchants and traders who brought disgrace on 
those associated with the 
But we need not depend on mere argument or inference to 
, rity as to thi origin of 
r, or, if he is, that he 
vives more correct instructions to his pupils, in general, than 
he has done in this particular instance. MeCulloch has given 
a@ paper on insurance ia his “ Cyclopedia of Commerce.” In this 


shov that our eyelop:edi tj ho al 


insurance, We hope he is not a te 





the opinion is put forward that insuranee is a modern inv 
tion. Because the author has paid much attention to commer 
cial matters, several cyclopedias have adopted its views; but 
all that make any claim to be considered works of reference 
indicate the authorities which maintain the contrary; such, for 
example, as Grotius, Puffendorf, &e., &e. But it seems the au 
thor of the article in the “New Cyclopedia” has never seen 
anything of this kind; or perhaps the cause of the omis-ion 
was, that he did not think it would be altogether in accordance 
with the “fitness of t ings” to put old ideas into a “new” 
work. At all events, let us see what oters say on the sub- 
ject. Nor need we go beyond American authorities. We pre 


fer the latter. because t parties pecuniarily interested in the 
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“New Cyclopedia” try to shield it from criticism at home, on 
the ground of its being an American work—an argument which 
would apply with equal foree to the most worthless sham that 
happens to obtain oo local habi ation and a name” on this 
continent. In the Eneyclopadia Americana, edited by Francis 
Lieber, we find the following language on the subject under 
consideration: 


| kind ins (rreek LR 
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The uthor of t] hows that he | | }) id yne attention to 
the subject befor undertook to on it for the instru 
tion of others: he shows that he had consulted the best author- 
ities on the commercial laws of G1 e and Rome; for he give 
us t ( ence of the latter so rel to sur ce in 


observes, “ The latter, however, was chiefly ¢ tine to cases 
of botlo ry, and denotes more than it j as the tim 
of a ship’s voyage was generally less than a year.’ PY. O80. 
In Ls ibseq icnt paragral h of the ame arti le he a it Tr i 


thus explicit: 
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It will be seen from this that the principal difference betwee 


the ancient and the modern system is, that the ancient insurers 
paid the money in advanee, whereas 1 rkodern insurers d 
not do so until the goods insured a lost or injured—the 
LOU rh qua ss neve paving en they i iy ausibl CX 
euse for refusing. But this is not al { case in point oecurs 
in t speech of Demosthenes against Lacritu In regard to 


= 


ough the speeeh of the orator de- 
cides the cas Nyy itself. “Two Athenians, ays Dr. \ntuon, 
‘lent two Phasclitans 3,000 drachme 


upon a eargo of 3.000 
‘rasks of Mead in Wine, on which the latter were not t \ 
anything el ‘or rals iny additional loan. They wer to sail 


f mn Ath hh LO Mi ide 0 Sclone, whe e the wine Wa-sto be 
i. if tl 


shi ype and thenee to the Bo MOTUS, Wi hh liberty li th \ pre- 
ferred it, to continue their voyage on the left side of the Black 
Sea as fa the Borysthenes, and then to urn to Athens; 
the rate of interest being fixed at 225 drachme in 1,000, or 25 
per cent., fo the whole time of absenee. If, however, they did 
not return to Hierum, a port in Bithynia, close to the Thracian 
Bozphorus, before the carly rising of Arcturus, /. e., before the 
20th of September, or thereabout, when viqation began to be 
fang g ey hid to 4 pa ‘y} ale 0 pei f ? 
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Cyclopedia ” founds his views on no authority. He tells us 
that insurance “was wholly unknown to the Greeks and Romans 
and to @riental nations.” Now which are we to believe? 
First, there are two to one. The two vive their reasons for 
the faith that is in the ie the one does not eond scend to give 
any reason. The two refer us to the original sources where 
the evidence is to be found; the one refers to no souree. We 
have no doubt but the latter as well as the former meant well 
We entirely acquit him of having had any intention of mis!ead- 
ing the good-natured people who take up the “ New Cyclopa- 
dia” as a work of reference. He may charge us with any mo- 
tives he likes, but we are quite willing to admit that he has 
made the statements referred to, not beeause he wished to de- 
ceive “Young America,” but beeause it did not happen that any 
book had fallen into his hands that eay any particular account 
of the commercial affairs of the ancients. It is, however, very 
wssible that our insurance author may have read Livy.” Puf- 
fendorf,t Grotius,: and other writers$ who )) ak of ancient 
insurance, without having remarked what any of them has said 
in particular on the subjeet; but it would have been sufficient 
for him to refer to * The Deeline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire.” by Edward Gibbon. It is not to be supposed that Gib- 


bon had any prejudices in regard to insurance; and had it been 
otherwise, his various crities and commentators would not have 


failed to correct hi ll. Searecely any important error h ‘could 


have fallen into would have es aped (iuizot and Milman, who, 
with others, have copiously annotated his great work. But 
neither attempts to contradict what the historian says on the 
subject of insurance. The latter shows us very clearly why it 
was that nothing of the kind was p ypular amone the an ients: 
he explains also that this predjudice on the part of the peopl 
cansed an anibiguity or want of definiteness in the forms of ex- 
pression applied to all high rates of interest, which has led the 
; 


+ 


easual reader to mistake one kind of interest for ancther. In 
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speaking of the different purposes for which money was paid 
for money, the historian observes: 


‘| irv, 1 nv rate griev eof the eit 
| l fj i bvt I ‘ It 
“ {| Lider tolerated by tl ! ol 
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If the writer in the “ New Cyclopedia ” is a better authority 
than Gibbon and the others whom we have quoted, then we 
were entirely wrong in the remark we ventured to make in 
our article on Insurance Quackery, and we withdraw it accord- 
ingly. But the champion of the Cyclopedia—whether that 


gentleman himself, or a zealous friend—who hurls his five-col- 
umn “ refutation ” at us, is not content with eontradiecting what 
we have said, with all the contempt which a protou d savant 
has for the shallow and illiterate. The classie languages,” 
he says,“ had no verbal expression for the idea. ‘There is 
it i assical literature.” We maintain that 


now a word ‘bout it in ec 
! ° 1 
1 


the classie languages had. and have, verbal expressions fi 


{ 


{ 


idea Nay, have we not fully proved the fact already? 1 


‘he 


1 
T ’ "7 of the Gre s expre-:sed the idea qu re ; fully 
two ordas we ca - it tl present dave an there Lr 

1 0 terms and phrases which express the same. The idea 
of marine insurance was expressed hy the Romans by the terms 
To insure eoods from loss by fire was dan CX 

( ¢ } S the office was ealled collegia, &e. 

Phe truth is, that most words used at the present day in refer- 
nee to iInsuranee a derived from the elassic languages 


Even the term policy comes to us from the Greek toArrera, nauti 
l, from the Latin ,&e. On this point, too, we may 
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but sy burden compared to thos who undertake to prove 
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adage, “A guilty conscience needs no aecuser,” explains the 
hole affair. We remarked, that * Of one hundred and eighty 


tion the name of any company in disparaging terms; but the 


insurance offices, all in New York, of which we have a list 
before us, we think it 1 v1 hi the truth to sav. that of the 





compante represented by These ne more than twenty are do 
ing a legitimate business: and y it not be added, that th 
same nut would meet the wants of all who are disposed to 
have their lives or properties insured?” These two observa- 


tions have brought re insurance wrath upon u un any 
others. Being quite willing to believe that we may have 
formed an erroneous estimate in this particular, we have 





insured 
We did not assert th the public was swindled to a ¢reat 
CXiCiit V partie eallin themselves insurance com} inl until 
ve had inade ourselves a ted with the faets: although 
commo! ould ve sl t had the public not given 
ch ! 1] CL m ) urance Companies, there 
would y of thi r springing into existence al- 
lt is el (« Vv intelligent pe n, that 


economy or arithmetic to 
understand at, Wel ecessary, It would be cheaper in 


th e d to pav ten p r t. to a reliable. solvent company, 
than to pay two per cent. to one of the opposite character. 
» "4 1] ae & . + 4) ° F 
but we are told by the quackery rans that the re none of 
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the latter; that the business of insurance is so pure and ele- 
vating a thing in itself, that none but the pure and high-minded 
can belong to it. We leave the thousands who have been 
swindled to appreciate pretensions like these at their proper 
value. But let us see what the organs themselves sometimes 
say on the subject; and try whether it does not fully corrobo- 
rate our worst allegations. As to the Underwriler, we have 
never seen a number of it but one, that containing abuse of 
ourselves, a copy of which was sent to us carefully marked. 
We confess we had never heard of it before. It is not worth 
while to make any comment on such a journal. Some idea may 
be formed of its character from the following advertisement, 
which we find in the Commercial and Insurance Journal of 


Philadelphia, duly displayed in various styles of type: 





| Marine Insurance effect Shin | t, sold, ar 


One of the gentlemen who thus advertises himself as a broker, 
ready to do any little job in the way of buying, selling or negoti- 
ating shares, for a consideration, is the editor-in-chief of the / 
derwriter; a faet which, we are sure, will induce our readers to 
excuse him for his abuse of us, and perhaps, also, to excuse us 
for taking no further notice of his editorial performances. As 
we have not seen the advertisement of the J/onitor, we cannot 
ay whether its editor is the rival of the Uxcderwriter editor in 
the business of an insurance broker and “ adjuster of lo 4 
but judging from appearances, and certain “internal eviden 


wr? 
\ 


4 


we are inclined to arrive at the ailirmative conclusion. Wily, 
then, s! ould we blame one or the other? Ala , poor | llow 

not at all! Whenever a quack president gives either five dol- 
lars for abusing the “ National () arterl he to divert attention 
from his portrait in that periocical, or any other purpose, 
set to work, by all means, Mr. Jones, Jr.. or Mr. Ecelesine, 
for you will do no injury by your best or worst efforts, save to 
Iler Majesty's English, or mayhap to your employer 

In turning over some numbers of the Jon//or, furnished 

by a friend as curiosities, we find that either we were rigit in 
alleging that there is a good deal of swindling done under th 

name of in-uranee, or the JMJoni/or is very much like the boy 
that cried * Wolf! wolf!” when there was no wolf. In the 
number for November last of that journal the following rv 


marks oceur: 
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It would be curious to know how much the sending of the ad 
vertisement to Western papers without having furnished any copy 
to a certain paper in Wall Street, had to do with the righteous 
indignation of the insurance organ. At page 229 of the same 
journal we find another specimen, which runs thus: 


\ Law iil 


f a ‘ 


Now be it remembered that our greatest sin has been to re- 
mark that things of this kind take place occasionally not far 
from Wall Street. We ventured to observe, also, that insur- 
ance companies sometimes go to law rather than pay the losses 
iwainst which they insured. We have an article on this branch 
of the subject in the Monitor for September, (p. 208,) from 
which we quote as follows 
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We might ea ly multiply ( ‘ of this kind were it worth 


for the prese) us sy Cl lly as 


while: but these will be suflicien 
we have yet another feature of Insurance quacks 
in this article, which has already transcended the bounds wi 
had preseribed lor it. It we 0 Lv extraets from th journals 
he belles-lettres of insur 

ince, it might seem that we were actuated by vindictive feel 
nes. We will therefore turn our attention, for a few minutes 
ya periodieal entitled The United States Insurance Gazette 

and Magazine.” edited by Mr. G. E. Currie. If Mr. Currie 
eve abused the Nafional Quarterly or its editor, we 
are not aware of the faet; of the gentleman himself we know 
no more, person uly, than we do of the Grand Lama of Thibet. 


If, then. we make a few hurried observations about his per- 


o glance at 





that have abused us as specimens of t 


formanees, or those which grace the pages of his Magazine, wi 
lo so much more to show the sort of thing that is most agree 
ible to insuranee quacks, than to di parage the talents of th 


editor. \ friend has favored us with two or three numbers ol 
the / Guzetle. The first we happen to take up is the 
number for September last; and the first article in this is a 

Biographical Sketch of T. B. Satterthwaite, Esq., late Presi- 
dent of the New York Mutual Insurance Company, &c., &e.’ 
The latter surpasses all the performances of its kind we have 
ever mel with in any langwuage: altho I we h ive ometimes had 
the curiosity to read eulogies got up by the inmates of lunatie 
asylums. [t would have puzzled the author of the * Rejected 


Addresses.” or any other author. to have burlesqued it. Thi 
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Biography occupies ten pages an la half, including the psalms 
and hymns sune at the burial serviee. Before introducing the 


subject of his theme, the writer pays : passing tribute to other 
great funetionaries who had departed this life under circumstan- 
ces somewhat similar to those of T. B. Satterthwaite, Esq. 
Afier a suitable expression of gricf for the uncertainty of hu- 
man life, even amone such exalted personages as insurance 
presidents, the author proceeds on the following key 


W! those dead some years are spok« f { stvle. the 
re ider mis vell « cpect ometh n very ree ‘ o 
whose successor has but just been appointed; and of cou the 


successor may infer from the performance what he may one day 
xpect, if he will only be as liberal and accommodating as | 


Ilad he been constituted like Julius Casar, or Alexander, 
his fame would doubtless have been as “ wide-spread” as that 
of either of those personages. The following sentenee shows 
that he posse-sed qualities rarely combined even in the highest 
order of master-spirits: 
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But T. B. Satterthwaite, Esq., did one thing which would 
have immortalized him by itself, for it shows that he had wis 
dom and sagacity enough for a dozen of presidents, even of the 
‘illustrious’ order, not excepting the Joneses, the Smiths, and 
the Browns. As the reader will naturally be impatient to 
know what it was, we hasten to explain in the biographer’s 
own Words: 





Lo rw tl terest he took in everything relating to the interest 
ind advancement of the business of underwriting, up to within «a short 
time of leath Sud / the propriety of publi if, iD 
] } I th >» tion \I ! I hil} }} t vi 
M Und ‘ New yor ! +} t} \ . 
Ship-M i Associition, Rules of Council, and hi f M nd 
Maste who have received certificate When finished, / shi y 
pleased he 4 , {style in which it was got up, and believed 
it v | ulated / hee t i lesiq is P 
\ ! ‘ before his final illne inf i] 

to pul 1 the Chronolo f the Jnsurar ( } ti 
aon i n the City of New York, / 5 
f i il heart / f / wd 
J f s feth, J “Be s / } 4 but, 
ila befo the tn page of pro was ready for bis revision, Lis pou 
ful, happy spirit had gone to join the blood-washed th bov 
vnad li bundy to the place where *th wicked cease from t ih 
ind the w Vu t rest 


What a pity that our biographer did not cast all these touch- 
ing circumstances into the form of a tradegy! although we have 
not time just now to point out all the fine strokes of lathos 
which occur in almost every line of this wonderful biography. 
After the extract just quoted, the reader is introduced to the 
burial service, including the texts read by the officiating clergy- 
man, &e. The latter, too, (Rev. J. C. Eeeleston, of Clifton, 
Staten I<land,) must needs be very brilliant, if only because he 
had the honor of eulogizing so illustrious a man. “ We need 
searcely say,’ says our biographer, “that the address was most 
eloquent and impressive,’ &e. Again, the same gentleman is 
styled “the talented rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Clifton, S. 1.:” and we are told that 


** Those who had the privile re of hearing the orator on tl Sth of 


June last, delivering the above solemn and touching address to weey 

ing relatives and sorrowing friends who had assembled to pay the last 

tribute of affection and respect to the memory of the departed, will, 

we are satisfied, be as re uly to-day, as they were then, end . with 
pHASILS, ¢ thrert “ctor said in r if fot Sut d f ] mn irks. 
» fer y ejaculating Amen, and Amen !”—P. 241 . 


Passing over two pages more, we come to that highly dra- 
matic part where the funeral cortége reaches New York: 

**On landing at the pie r, Savs Mr. Currie, ** the company formed in 
line and proceeded to Trinity church-vard, Broadway, and in the sti 
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Great and illustrious as T. B. Satterthwaite, Esq., was, i 
would not do to fin sh this eulogy upon him without giving a 
rub of the same i 
fraternity. The French oceasionally cause a smile because they 
say, L re est ort. Vive l row ! B { in t! is t! ere is no pul 
fery. What the biographer in the present case does is much 
more like the epit: ph of the sorrowing, but thrifty, w idow over 
her beloved spouse, an honest fishmonger, which ran thus: 

Ilere lies the body of Tim Smith, who was loved a d liked 
by the whole town for his honest a wl kind heart, and for his 
excellent and cheap herrings. This headstone has been pl ced 
over him by his bereaved and ineonsolable wife, who carries 
ane the old stand. and will continu sell the best 
herrings as cheap, if t cheaper then Tim’ Our present 
biographer is a little more wordy than Mrs. Smith. It will 
be seen from the following that he uses a much heavier 


This. be it observed, is the conclusion of the biography of 

B. Satterthwaite, Exq. It will be admitted 
that it easts Mrs. Smith and her herrings completely into the 
shade. Nay, who has ever seen the like b fore, in any maga- 
zine published in the Metropolis of America—or, in fact, in 
any publication whatever, published anywhere? Yet our 
object in quoting these extracts is not to expose the editor 
of the U. S. las. Gazite to the ridicule and derision of our 
readers. We only call on them to admire the refinement and 
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0 ability is that the editor could do better if he wished, 
but that he knows exac tly what suits the palate of those whom 
it is his interest as well as his duty to please. This we think 
all the more likely from the fact that the insurance journals 
are “ust Lined or lie elect d precisely in proportion as they make 
fools of themselves by trying to make giants of pigmies, or 


taste that are capable of being pleased with doses so nauseous. 


lake some approach to truth, decency and common sense; al- 
though we confess we do not know one in New York of the 

tter character. Still the Guzeffe carries away the palm in 
the business of puffing the living and the dead: and aeccording- 
lv it is more extensive ly and more lib rally patroni ed than all 
the rest put together. 

But it is not alone by praising everything done or said 
nay, many things that are neither done nor said—by insurance 
functionaries, that the editor has thus ingratiated himself into 
the favor of the quacks. lle devotes two or three pages of 
each number to what he ealls his “ Corr spondence ” with the 
fraternity. In this department, each official who pays a cer- 
tain amount, or makes some appropriate allusion to the im- 
mense service rendered the cause hy the Gazcte.n av expect to 
see his communication printed in handsome type. Nor is this 
all. If any of them, or even their friends, have a turn for 
poetry, or imagine thev have—it is all the same —their per- 

vances are duly published, and they are praised pretty 
ich in the style of which we have given specimens. 

But e to the eritie who would venture to find fault with 
these lyries!) Of course they are never seen outside the insur- 
ance community. Sometimes, however, an insurance journal 
endowed with a little more courage than its colleagues, may 
venture to | uch at the silly twaddle. Wesee the Philadelphia 
( nner ietl nd / SMPTE Jo rie lhas done “0 Ooneces bi I in one 
of the most glaring cases of the poetaster mania we have ever met 
with. The eriticism is perfectly fair: not one observation in it 
which the most courteous professional critic might not have used. 
The poet thought differently, however, as mav be seen from his 
letter to the editor, which we copy at the bottom of the page 
omitting the writer’s name, and asking our readers have they 
met such a specimen of the epistolary style? 
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We do not mean, however, by anything we have said, that 
those who conduct the organs of the insurance quacks do not 
understand their business; on the contrary, we hold that they 
are entirely qualilic d for their position. To hespatter praise, 
as with a trowel, on insurance functionaries, and aet the bully 
m their defence, are the chief necessary qualifications; and that 
these are possessed in a high degree by the editors of the 
U.S. drsurance Gazette, Monitor. and Underwriter, far be it from 
us to deny. As for il telligence, they do not need it. Why 
would they occupy their time in examining history? If they 
did, they would not be so iippant as they are. ‘The slightest 
attempt at regular researcl—research carried on, if only during 
leisure hours, for «a few months, would teach them to pause 
before thes undertook to contradict facts for no better reason 
than that they do not know them to be such. No doubt they 
have more potent reason for the course they pursue—the reason 
of the pugilist, who waylays one and knocks him down; prot 
heeause lis vietim has ever injured him, or attempted to do so, 
nay, ever met him before, but simply because he is hired for the 
work; tliat is, if indeed reason has anything to do with the 
matter. Persons in the habit of reasoning would hardly 
uch language as that of most of the biographical passages we 
have quoted. 

We readily admit at the same time that even such organs as 
we have named might teach certain presidents a little courtesy 
if they would only set about it. We know it seems diflicult to 


1}. 
li 


it t! 
teach others what we are strangers to ourselves: but neverthe 
less, such things are done. The attempt might be made, at all 
events. Thus, for ex: mple, the Jonitor might give the hich 
‘unetionari of the “Sun Mutual” some such advice as the fol- 
lowing: “ Gentlemen, between ourselves, it becomes you badly 
to be uncivil or rude; you should rather remember that when 
you are so, you sadly belie the name you assume, for the great 
fountain of light makes no distinetions; but is kind alike to 
all; as kind to the peasant as to the prince. Your successful 
rivals of the Columbian Marine Insurance Company, Merean- 
tile Mutual Insurance Company, New York Life Insurance 
Company, Security Insurance Company, &c., do not go beyond 
our own planet for a name; yet their presiding officers ar 
neither harsh nor overbearing in their conduct towards the 
humblest who have oceasion to call upon them in their official 
eapacity. And, by-the-way, do compare their directors with 
your trustees! If you make « promise and don't keep it, at 
least ‘back out’ in a civil manner; otherwise you will run the 
risk of being called the ‘Woon Mutual.’ instead of the * Sw 
Mutual.’” 
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It seems to us that a few hints of this kind appearing in the 
official columns of the Wonilor or Underwriter might do in- 
ealeulable good: but we are almost sure it could not fail, if ae- 
companied with a biography of sufficient length in Mr. Currie’s 
peculiar tyle. To prepare the presidi nt for the change, he 
might be reminded, as it were incidentally, that insurance ean- 
vassers are not always welcome quests, and that, although they 
are generally ranked among the most importunate and most 
pertinacious in the lorts, there are but few who think it 
nec ssarvy to treat them hat hly. In illustration of 1 is, a 


juotation 1 ! ! iven from the poet, (not the poet ol the 
U.S. ns (sozdiie.) such as the following: 
\ 


We have one other suggestion to make here. since the 
qu | QO . ve such relish for stale laws and statutes. 
why not publish a document Known as an Act for the Suppres- 
sion of Gambling Insurances, passed by the British Parliament 
in the fourteenth year of George IIl.. which enacts, among 
eertal other things, that “no insurance shall he made on the 


life of y person, or any event whatscerer, where the per- 
on whose account it shall be made shall have an intere 


or vy of gaming o agering; and that erery s ; 
1 al b Hand wv “ «ke. Is there nothing of this kind 
wanting nearer home’? Of course not! To hint at anvt r 
of the kind is a crime; and yet we have been assured oursely: 
by the president of one company, that he would not e five 
the poliey of another company which ré presents thi 
posited $100,060 with the Superintendent of the In- 
surance Department, and whose president is as much afraid of 
t) uack organs, as an overgrown baby, threatened for slob- 
bering its bib, is of its mamma. 

We.are well aware, from thie experience of the last SIX 


months, what we may expect* for having given our views t 














nd their organs; but we will take no no- 
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either. If our comments contribute, 
an improvement in the habits and 

our obj et will have been attained. 
peat that snot against the prin- 

ive written. None have more faitl 

5. 1 our books we have had in- 

ssess anything of value on sea or land 


lar preeaution in regard to it; nor 











not fear that any one of twenty companies, inecludi ¢ those 
mentioned, would wrong us out of a single penny, any more 
than we should that the most solvent bank in New York would 
keep our deposit. But we should fear those new companies 


i 
} 


that are springing into existence almost weekly like mushrooms, 
only to pass away ju t as uddenly a the same funel. We 
have never said to any one, and never will, “Do not insure 


your property, or vour life:’ on the contrary, we have always 
advocated the import ince of ins rine hoth: and we ure we i] 


iware t were it otherwise, we should justly ineur the charg 
of being vanting elt Cl ih ntellige we or pnonesty. llonest 
and reliable companies have, therefore, no cause for wrath 


against us, but on the COnTPALS bor it is far more their 


interest than it ours, or that of anv elass, to expose the 


ently th vi if ld be the part of prudence even fo 
the quacks to | thei h to themselves: although we 

, . 4 hy 4 ? ° 4 
admit that it is not ora @ulitv conscience to Keep quiet, 


At all events, shall not deterred from exposing shai 
but it will alwavs aflord 1 uch more pleasure to commend 


in to denounce the spurious. 
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IN subjecting any human life to analvsis. we find that it re- 
ements. which, to produee different individ- 


ults from three elémet 
Chere isa con- 


ual tir , are variously nodified and cor bined. 
stitution predetermined to the individual, having certain points 


of identity wit! all others. but possessing at the me tin ecr 
tain differentia, by which it is distinguished; ther a tide of 
circumstances or influences into the midst of which it is thrown, 

ich cannot but develop certain peculiarities, the effeet of 
vhieh must be taken into accom any estimate, W her of 
national or individual character; there is also a line of con 
duet tha oluntay chosen, 1 then foment ot hich 
I ikind are too apt to over! vik the fluence of t] { ) ve 
mentio | elements 

Che first of these. with wi-es ha reaso ( ing 
thrown into tl ( tanvy particular ji ure. is ki n only 


destiny, conditional uncondition re probli hich th 
ite mind y not undertake befor l to soly ubst 
edly, t eis il ey rey I nt ol ich d th 
finds undey lt not quently | 3 that 
no ( ( tween tl r=t and second of these 
elements. bu the contrary. jude from the awkwardness 
of some from t | ( la o surround elreum 
tanes ‘ | st fan hat they have no s] I this 


— W 

ws through | a ol the work which accident has 
ea ; vy. who ) } ropriate ephet eould he but 
find it uld take rank rior of those who despise 
is p t feeble effort But find= no stimuiu » occa 
on offers for the exercise of his natural gilt [t is only when 
1 these elements are in favorable proportion, operating har 
moniously, that greatness f kes in objective form nd heeomes 
manifest to the world. There must be a constitution—u-ing this 
term in its most comprehensive sense—capable of great eCVve- 
ment: eircumst inces adapted to eall into exercise its latent 
powers, and a will to eleet and pursue the appropriate course. 
(n exodus demands a Moses, and a Moses is found competent 
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time ) far as respects intelligence and progress,.would form 
he darkest picture in the history of Europe. 
From ( Ors of the | lace for several generations 
ad ruled th nk name of the Merovingians, Charle 
( hi l qua les rior and onarcih. Th 
Rin oF that dynasty oO f erated as to utterly 
unfit f the duties of the A terrible ality 
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His descend ( Cr 1 vo or falling into premature 
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and embodied in existing nations, and for which some are 
struggling at the present hour. But Pepin had a confused 


notion of certain great things which might be accomplished, 





al 
were the elements of his kingdom consolidated. The turbulent 
nobles, each aspiring to the leadersl ip of his own province 
vere only held in cheek by the known tirmn of the retenin 
kine, ready for 1 insurrection on the slightest occasion, pre 
pared » i ut ie royal pow ( fie remotest eira ces of 
sucee it poliev and foree could not aecomplish—if at 
ill, o lone and patient effort—it was possibl lat re- 
ligion might a ec at by a shorter roa therefor it was 
bri tled polie f{ Pepin to coneiliate and rm » th 
church 
\ wing the throne, (768.) the pohey of Charlema ‘ 
to ae tin extent indieated and dete ined by the course of 
his ] lecessors and the exigencies of the times. Before thi 
we tind him hen very youne, at the head of an army, marech- 
a t the Aquitanians. thus preparing for the ti hen 
he should be ealled to battle for his own kingdom. Unwea- 
ried ply l activity was a characteristic of the Frankish war- 
rior. { ca Py ilanee, the abilit t> move ft ms with 
eelerity between distant points, the personal superintendence 
of all martial undertakings, while they were the price of peas 
at home and security from invasion, cultivated a taste for f 
re exercl nd diseipline of the field he su ssion m 
eing } ulated by anv law of 1) imogentture, the oval powér 
\ W | by its division amo { I lem a of tl 
family; a custom productive of th Ol msequenes iving 
rl » jealous! und family feuds, with whieh o t im 
nediately interested were ready to sympathize, and which 
they were by no means anxious to allay. Always ready for 
in oceasion to gratify their thirst for plunder, or to avenge 
the lves on their more powerful oppressors, their hostilitie 
vere hailel with a delight peeuliar to the savage instinet. 


The effeets of this Charlemagne might have experienced in 
some slirht degree, as he inherited the kingdom with his brother 
Carlo in, a prince posses ing tew of the qualitie of his brother, 
but jealous of that genius in another whieh he himself had not 
the good fortune to possess —had not death elatmed him within 
three years of his: -sion, leaving Charlemacne, by the election 


of the leudes, sole kine of the Franks, and master of Pepin’s 


An estimate of this king should be based, not so much upon 
what he did, although in actual achievement he stands high 
above all his suceessors and predecessors, with perhaps a single 
exception, but upon his insight into what was necessary to be 











lone 





upon his appreciation of those refined and enlightened 


-uits to which, amidst his other labors, he was always long- 
o return; upon the aim of his endeavors, whetherin war, leg- 


on, or the encouragement of learning and mental dk velop- 


Whi h he left his i press upon his age in spite of the 





unimpressibleness of the material with which he had to strug 
at To restore and ( tal lish hy 5 kined mm, as a whole, as 
ell a in all detail, was essential to his hayypin SS. [lis was 
one of those minds which ean find no peace in the midst of 
ntagonisms, active or passive. lis soul, like that of all 
highly endowed men, w attuned to harmony: instinetively 
ereatin around him an atmospher in Which disorder finds it 
impossible to live. Yet, not having sufficient breadth and 
penetr ion of intellect to see th rreat pri ciples th needed 
to be applied, while minor influences were brought to bear, his 

capitularies or rul fi he « t of tl pire (for the 
canno led a en ws) are often trifling, me) rface 
pplicatio while ( ist d its cause re allowed to 

rankle In t ysten 

'. cy ¢ ded ternal unity on 0 m 

net re at in ( h ] ht effeetua rep eC Fay 
orth the > ens int -outh Phe claim t 

t sl eralship,. h his panegvrists have put forth, 
of being substantiated, for the annalists tell of no instanee 
W countered foe worthy of his arms, or whe 

tha « ize of creat mil vq ties v dl di rh 
erie ( th whi | he o contend wer ne Vy heres 
nd dy t lack in tha iscipline which would ren 
ler the idable in the ti No great and import- 
itile hands down his name as a co queror. Sir James 
Stepher of | kill “ moving detached hodies of 
( remote and converging lines, with such mutual 
conecrt ¢ © throw their united powers at the sa oment 
nan litated point of attack;” and M. Thierry finds in his 
Hungarian war some res ilanee to the Austrian campaign 
of first Napoleon. But the comparisons instituted hetween 
and other generals are mostly fanciful. Of 

ni us Campa eight ere against the Sax 
ons ificant } oof of the mode of warfare in whi h he w as 
ieily engaged, as well as of the buoyaneyv and elasticity of 

e tril nst which his efforts were directed. Mostly si 


ted at the extreme li nits of the ¢ mipire with no posse <sions 
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beside their rude arms, they had from their invasions nothing 
to fear by way of reprisal; nothing to lose, if not much to gain. 
The Olly po =ibility of ultimate success on the p rt of the 
Franks lay in wearing out their enemies; in wearing down, by 
ersevering effort, their stubborn and in LO poe ndent spirit. 

That he might have become equal to aly of the venerals 
either of ancient or modern times, is undoubtedly true. Thi 
possessor of a genius such as his can find but little difliculty in 
atiaining to cxeellenece in any field of achievement. tad 
occasion Offered, or had he been stimulated by no nobler mo- 
tives than those of aml ition for the con juest ol tl rritory his 
na would shine with greater brillianey as a conqueror. 
ut his wars were subordinate to the leading purpose of civil- 
izii is people; only as they contributed to that end did li 
prosecute them; for which he deserves a larger meed of prai 
than had he proved hi self another Alexander or Cwsar. 
This may seem inconsistent with the fact that most of his war: 
ve carried on in the enemy's country. {t may scem that | 
W i rovres r, rather than the di fender of li owl soil. 
Considering the relative situation of the hostile parties 
explanation readily suggests itself. To guard all points of at- 
lack On frontier so extensive as that of the Frankish domin- 
10, Was an i possibility, A series of Hlunnic wi : 4 a 
{ ! = Wall ould have been insufficient for that purno 


liis treatment of the Saxon- been the subject of sev 
animadversion. There are many circumstances connect 
W th it Walch on ho iy prootine is are Jus titi ible, bul which he 
manners of the time may mitigate. Phe murder of over tive 
thousand ut One DY Whatevel reeins li tated, wheth r Or 


exasperation at the pertidy of the Saxons, or from the lo f 
the flower of his army, which, under subordinate vei valiant 
leaders, had been destroyed by them, is a dark blot on the oth- 
erwise fair fame of Charlemagne. Nor is t nature of 
deed softened by remembering that they who thus fell wer 
not the leaders or instigators of the insurrection, but of thos 
who had staid behind to attend to menial employments, 
while they who deserved to have suffered the vengeance of 1 
victor had retreated far beyond his reach. Were it design 

as a lesson ot =everity, to strike terror to the heart of every 
barbarian who should hear of their fate, it failed of accomplish- 
ing its end; for theeontrast in the attitude of the Saxons lor some 
vears alter this time, with the fre juency of their invasions ai 
insurrections, is very striking when compared with the -pirit 
which they exhibited in later years,after he had pursued a cours: 











he crushed unless they eompl th its « nds re ved 
n I as 1 nivac on tien ! 1 dane ind 

the offence has generally been regarded as a venial one in those 

who eannot be expected to understand the nature or import- 
an 


The intention of Charlemagne, it is evident enouch, was to lay 
the foundation of Christian instituuions among the 


hariang, 


followed 
by the building of churches, monasteries, and schools. to complete 


for his compulsory and interested conver-ions wet 


work so inauspiciously begun. Norwas anv missionarv work 
undertaken, having tor its object the elevation either of his ow 
pcople o the surrounding tribes, to witch he did not a ra pre 


teetion and encouragement. How far the sagacious monarch 
saw beyond the limits of his own age; whether hi 
distant centuries, or was bounded by the narrow horizon of hia 


unenlightened 


i 


own time: whether his effort proceeded from an 
yet enthusiastic zeal for the eternal interests of the people, or 
trom foreseeing the co sequences that would result from intro- 
ducing the mild tenets of the Christian faith amone a 
now to decide who should at least yield to their hum: nizing 
influence, it is now impossible to tell. While he wa 
fro ie superstitions of his age, and occasionally used 


not justifiable by any end, he yet saw into the future farther 
than his contemporaries, which. we mav believe. had no lht 
influence upon his course of action. . 
Ol the fifty-three campaigns which he performed ina r 
forty-seven years, there is no victory important in its conse 
quences, nor with which we are sufficiently acquainted in its 
details to infer his strategy. No Marathon or 
our admiration. Kven his invasion of the 


! Ss excite 
~aracens, SO ¢ 


brated by the romancers of the middle ages, 


sheds no vreat lustre on his name. What strikes us most in 
his mode of warfare, is the rapidity of his movements between 
distant po nts of the empire. Now in Aquita n. now in (re! 
many; now cre ssing the Alps in mid-winter. subdu ng the Lom- 
bards, a few wecks find him across the Pyrenees. fighting the 
Saracens in “pain. (nd in all his wars with the sin rie exX- 
ception alre: (iv re ferred to. there is a cleme ncy and moder tion 
evinced which would shame belligerents of more recent times. 
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Amidst this ceaseless activity of movement, the monare! 
still had time to attend to the civil and political affairs of hi 
kingdom. His eapitularies, bearing date not only from the 
palace of Aix, but from any point where he happened to be 
sojourning, pertain to the least as well as to the greatest affairs 
of the kingdom; from the regulation of legislative assemblies 
and the administration of state affairs, to the most trivial mat- 
ters of the royal household. Nothing escapes the regulating 
mind of the king. The general features of his mode of gov- 
ernment are already known ito the intelligent reader, its 
local and central administrations, composed of dukes, counts. 
a. app inted by the emperor to raise iorees, maint iin order 
render justice, and the like, with the misst domini or tempo- 
rary ambassadors, running through all parts of the kingdom, 
and rendering to the emperor a true statement of what they 
have seen and heard, with the plocita or diets,a kind of de- 
liberative assembly, composed of lords. lay and elerical, mect 
ing twice a year for the transaction of whatever business each 
might bring before them, and in which the decision of the em- 
peror had great weight. On paper it presents the appearance 
of an elaborate system of | islative and administrative ma 
chinery, but it is doubtful whether in operation it was effectual 
to arrest the disorders prevalent among all classes of socicty. 
Instead of framing new laws, he amended the old when they 
were imperfect, or not suited to present exigencies. He tried 
to improve upon the legislation of former rt igns, to correct 
errors and abuses, in which, “ays Neinhard, “he did not always 
succeed.” From the capitularies we catch a glimpse of the 

ial condition of those days, especially from the edicts levelled 

ly ainst the prevailing disorders of the times. All 
persons of low condition, with excommunicates ; adulterers 
Sserts, and slaves, were not per! Litted to appear in courts of law: 
xoreery and magie were condemned, and severe penalties visit 
ed upon those who practised them, unless they recanted theit 
errors. 

But the habits of the people were not likely to be improved 
by edicts to which the monareh did not Tend the sanction of 

own example. One of the first acts of his son, Louis le 
Debonaire, after his father’s death, was to purge the purlieus 
of the palace of all improper women. llowever rigid Char 
lemagne may have been in observing himself and enforcing 
upon others certain commands of the Decalogue, he had no 
great respect for the seventh commandment. Yet this trait 


also. like all others in his character. has been greatly exagver 


ated. 
\n opinion likewise held by some historians sinks the mon- 











ried four times is clearly established; that on the death of Lu- 
tgarda, his | wife. he took four concubines, is generally ad- 
mitted; but whether in succession or at onee is not determined, 
and some have thought that they were a kind of Morganitie 
marriage. Ile. indeed. seems to have had no great respect for 
the marriage relation, summarily divorcing his wives on slight 
occasion. Perhaps, however, this ought to be confined to 
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them to accompany him in all his campaigns. Their short- 


comings he affeeted to be ignorant of, entertaining for them to 
the last the warmest affection. 


‘To get the best view of Charlemagne, we must visit him in 
his parlor, at \ix-la-C ape lle. At the head of his semi-bar- 
barous army, marching against Saxon or Saracen, he exhibits 


only the Germanie side of his character. In this view T] ierry 
pre ts him. Dwelling upon his Teutonic descent, he repre 
sent im as the noble savage, loving to surround him with the 
primitive forests from whieh his ancestors emerged, regarding 
1 as possessing little of that civilization of which hist ry and 
romance have celebrated him as the founder, and giving even to 


his Christianity a sombre and superstitious hue. With enoug 

of the old Teuton in his composition to give him a relish for the 
excitement of the battlefield, (without it. he could not have re 
taine | his supremacy in a rude age.) it is far from being that 
which he most esteems. Into whatever he enters, it is done 
with great depth of earnestness. There is nothing vain or 
trivial in the man. [lis relaxation, his practical jokes, in 
which he was prone to indulge, if we can trust the gossipping 
chronicler of St. Galls, had a serious purpose in them, which 
somewhat redeem them from the general proscription of that 
species of entertainment. If he invites foppish nobles to the 
hunt, and forees them to sit through dinner in their tattered 
and bedraggled garments, it is nothing more than a wholesome 
discipline. There is in the monarch an exuberance of animal 
life, which must manifest itself in some way; and which, as it 
happens, is needed in the way of making rapid marches and 
dealing stout blows against his enemies. There can be no ques 
tion that he keenly enjoyed the quiet hours in his academy at 
Aix. There is, to be sure, something very pedantic, and to us 
amusing, in the classical names assumed by the emperor and lis 
wise men. Their exercises would be deemed very puerile for 
full-crown men of the present day. but it should not be for 
rotten that while the pupils of that academy were men in body 
and mind, they were nothing more than peri in the matters 
in which they were being instructed. The court of the creat 
Frederick, of more recent date, was a great advance upon that 
of his Frankish predecessor. A thousand years should make 
somewhat of a change. Unfortunately, it is not always for the 
better. Charlemagne, plus ten centuries, to state the case mat! 

em tically -hall more than equal Frederick. In other words, 
it were unfair to judge the performances of the eighth century 
by the standard of the eighteenth. Let us content ourselves 
if we find even the aspiration after learning. Although no 


literary performance has come down to us from that time, in- 
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dicating originality of thought or skill in writing, we hail the 
love of it, and the aspiration after it, as the dawn of a brighter 
day. 

The emperor attracted around him the most learned men 


of his time. Talent and imtelligence were a sure passport 
to his favor. In the schools established for the training of 
the young, those who had made the greatest progress in the 
preseribed studies were the most warmly commended, irre- 
spective of station, and rich rewards stimulated promise to put 
{ .effort. It is well known that the establishment of pub- 
lic schools in France dates from Charlemagne. Lyons and 
Rheims, Fulda and Corvey, date from this century. He planted 
Germany with religious foundations, whieh bore good fruit. 
Time and again were the glebes of the church ravaged hy the 
treatv-breaking Saxons. and the edifices levelled with the 
vround. Looking upon the religious establishments as so 
many marks of subjugation, the fields of the monks were an 
especial object of hate, and on any fre h outbreak, were re- 
lueed to their former desolate condition. But the patience of 
the priest overcame the stubbornness of the barbarian; a feeling 


> 1 
ort 


reverence for the echureh era lually arose among the people 


he art of avri- 


mad wit ts faith was diffused a knowledge of t 
culture, followed by increase of wealth, and the comforts of 
ocial life. Flourishing towns sprung from these religious es- 
tablishments, some of the most important cities of 


tine their origin from this monarelh’s time. 


(rermany 


vo biographer or historian has done more justice to Charle 
than Montesquieu, in his Spirit of Laws. “ Charle- 
nagne,” he says,“ resolved to keep the voblesse within its prope: 
mits. Hle t mper | the different orders of the state to such 
tdegree that they counterbalanced each other, and he remained 
master. All was united by the foree of his genius. He con- 
tantly led the woblesse from expedition to expedition; he did 
not allow them time to form designs, but occupied them wholly 
earrving out his. The empire was maintained by the gran- 
deur of the chief; the prince was great, the man was greater 
= ill. The kine= his children were hi first subjects the inl- 
truments of his power, and the models of obedience. He made 
lmirable rules; he did more, he caused them to be executed, 
is genius was diffused overevery part of the empire. Wesee in 
the laws of this prince a spirit of forethought which compre- 
hends all. and a certain foree which surmounts all. Pretexts 
for luties are removed: negligences are corrected, 
abuses are re formed or prevented, See his Capitulary LIT... 
of the ear S11, p. 486, ¢ 1d Cap. :: )- 812, he.) He knew 
how to punish; he knew still better how to pardon. Vast in 








his desirns, simple in their exeeution, no one possessed in a 
hi r degree the art of aeco pl shine vreat things with facil- 
it . il difficult Laing it!) ro yt 53. lle Vas consta iLiy 


teavellilng through his Vast « npr vivine it a vigorous hand 


Ww CVel i Wa n Liiere of | li Fe Business rey ved every- 
where; he encouraged it in all part-. Never did prinee under- 


id ettel how t> riiv aanvers: never did prince k OW 
better how to avoid them, He worked at all points, and espe- 


‘hilly at nose Ww ea tie greatest conquerors almost alwuavs 
( 1) ri "t | if COlsD rach Be This rreat pri ce Vis «xX- 
tremely moderate: his charaeter was gentle, his manners sim- 


pl ; 2 lov | t> iv vi 1} his eourtir Be at Was, perhaps, too 
sensible to the pleasure of women: but rince who governed 


es ; , Tra T ; . ; 
i IVS OV himseil and Who paused fl lifeat WOrk. may be exeused 
fo { -. ar rive it | Hi OX} SCs UN alll audmi able rul - he 
hiatal Lh s affairs it’) ag itv. with itteution with eeonor v. 


y | } i il his laws how tw overn 
his house, We see in his eapitularies the pure and -aered 
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soure henee he derived his riches. | will only say one word 
more: he ordered that the eggs in the poultry-yards of his 
estat he sold, and t superfluous vegetables in th urdens; 
distributed among his people all the riches of the Lom- 
bards, and the immens treasures of those iluns who had 
despoiled the univers .’—Book xxxi., chap. xvill. 
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whom he invited to his court from those countri hey t Hi- 
gence had not reaeclied so low a Has in his ow dominions 
Aleuin from England, Peter of Pisa, Clemeut of Ireland, W 
nefriede Theodulf, Angilbert and others, formed nd of lit 

rary club, for the entertainment | instruction of the « ; 
These were the men in whose society he found most pleasure. 


They waited upon him in his leisure moments, and diseussed 
with him his favorite authors. Projects for the endowment 
of schools, the establis':ment of religious foundations. t 

eral interests of education, were submitted to these men, and 
earried out by their combined wisdom.  Se!ools fashioned 
after that of Aleuin were established in almost every parish 


comprehending music, arithmetie, geometry, and astronomy 
and the latter grammar, logie. and 1 * 
tivated only in reference to theology; a-tronomy, for example, 
heing redueed t> the ealeulation of Easter. and music to the 


ehoral services of the church. It was a turning-point, a beein 


lrh tore: and th Cy recut 


ning that ultimately deve'oped into those ins iiutions of learr- 
ing, which a few centuries later became celebrated thro out 
the world. By the assiduity with which Charlemagne applicd 
himself to st dy he beeame tole rably p oficient in all the Cc 
complisiments which were represented at his eourt. The horrs 
devoted by others to sleep, found him engaged in the prosceu 
m of his favorite pursuits. Latin he spoke with flreney, a1 

vl some acquaintance wit) Greek and the Oriental lan res, 
\ natural aptitude for eloquence he improved by culture, to 
of dialectics, rhetoric, music. and 
ust . i@ Latin characters he introd lin 
place of the rude letters used under the Merovingians; but, as 


ld not even write his 


own name: a thing so improbable, in one possessing so many 
other aceomplis ts, it seems strange that the opinion should 
have found -ingle advocate. Tle eomposed a learned treati-e 


on theology, and also a work in whieh he attempted to reduce 
his own tongue, the German. to grammatieal forms. Aucustine 


. . . ’ . " ’ ‘ 9 
was s favorit uthor. in whose work, on the “ City of God,” 
he took ecial delioht 
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the most important events in the monarch’s life. His presence 
had been solicited at Rome to arbitrate certain difficulties 
which had arisen on the election of Leo to the pontifical 
throne. On the holy festival of our Lord’s nativity all Rote 
flocked to the basilica of the Vatican, to participate in the cere- 
monies of the season. This occasion was rendered still more 
attractive by the presence of the king, with a large retinue, the 
pope himself chanting the mass. At the close of the services, 
while the people were yet engaged in the exercises of devotion, 
the pontiff, stepping forward to where Charlemagne was kneel- 
ing, placed upon his head a golden crown, at the same time 
saluting him “ Augustus,” and “Emperor of the Romans.” 
The king affected surprise at this unlooked-for demonstration. 
But it is highly improbable that this surprise originated from 
his ienorance of the intention of the pope. Some have thought 
if cw mere hypocritical assumption or affectation of modesty. 
But neither supposition is in keeping with the ingenuous, man- 
ly bearing of the king on all other occasions. The crown had 
seldom been placed upon a worthier brow. Through a long 
reign of thirty-one years, by his wisdom in administration, his 
invariable suecess in war, his devoted attachment to the religion 
of Christendom, and the general prosperity of his reign, he had 
given proof of his fitness for the highest gift in the power of 
man to bestow. Such a man, by his elevation, confers more 
honor than he receives. The surprise*of which his biographer 
speaks, as Kohlraush well remarks, was doubtless owing to the 
manner in Which the ceremony was performed, the king ex- 
pecting that the erown would be presented to him, that he 
might either place it upon his own head, or command it to be 
done by the pope as his bishop, as Wis customary with the 
Greek emperors at their coronation hy the patriarch, The act 
itself, however, was grateful to the king. By foree of charae- 
ter he had compelled a recognition of his greatness throughout 
the west. His power was unquestioned. [t only wanted the 
sanction of a religious consecration to secure for it the respect 
and stability of long-established monarchies. At least, so 
thought the em) eror, and such was the dream of Wi sterh Ku- 
rope. To the Chureh, « Sper ially, wis the idea of the en pire 
dear; for, having already risen to great power, she foresaw a 
still rreatel ascendencs could the nation he bound by a polit- 
ical unity. What might she not expect from a succession of 
einperol : favorable to her interests as the first and second 
of the Carlovingians? But this premature endeavor to eonsol- 
idate elements so heterogencous, and with interests widely dif- 
ferent, must prove abortive. Not that the labors of Charle- 
mayne were productive of no consequences beneficial to his own 
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and after times. It may be granted that the success of ny 


of his schemes. and the good resulting from them, were not 
commensurate with the labor bestowed upon them; that many 
of his laws fell into disuse: that his efforts at chureh reform 
failed of effect: that the empire, within thirty years after his 


{ 


death, was formally dismembered and divided into three king- 


The results of this splendid and seemingly effeetive reign may 
seem, to the sup riicial observer, as on ly Vanity and vexation of 
spirit. But a deeper discernment discovers its permanent influ 
ence on after times. The divisions of his empire do not return 


to barbarism—by which we mean that state when the tribe pre 
dominates over the nation, where patriotisn consists in fidelity 


to the traditions of descent rather than of country but be ! 

the coruer-stones of new politieal fabries, bound tog ther by the 
remembrance of their former intimate relationship. The politi- 
eal boundaries of countries heretofore fluctuating, as Italy, and 


Spain, and Germany. were now established. At the very time 
the nations vielded to the conquering arms of Charlemagne, 


na 1) - ea irtol his ¢ }) e they were assert } ; 

tial nce ol othe medo ‘ " ‘ di 

tin ind prepared to give expression to the national life 
While the rol ted laws for all part tf his do 
ninion, t nob] Oo Ci pore c eld no rank out of then 
es tive countries, exeept w on special rvi vv the 
crown. The priv leves of rank and powe! bee ssociated 
with loeal possessions, laid the foundation of feudalism and na 


these parts. at re f en \ ind eomnplete. fo ed em 
Sei l ) th natLo nee vl n | Wrote oo! 1~¢ 
Not t the dism t of t Old Empire did every 
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died too soon for his renown and the advantage of literature. 
The family list closes with Mrs. Nort ni, the Most eminent of 
all pool Tom Shi ridan’s daughte rs. This is the line in which 
the hereditary genius of the race of Sheridan has been trans- 
mitted. Knowles, collaterally, added to the family honors a 
grace of a very rare and un-Sheridan-like deseription—that of 
a genius for the serious drama, full of faith in the good and 
beautiful, and grand upon that account. From this seemingly 
necessary adjunctive genealogy of the two illustrious families 
{ hich James Sheridan Knowl nherited lis genius and 
talents, we come now to the main object of this paper. 

\s has already been remarked, the elder Knowles came to 
| 1 When the younger was in his ninth vear. Three year 
later, James Sheridan had enined some distinction as a vouth 
jul acto in i small Thespian Society, At fourteen, he was 
the author of a play and the libretto of an opera called The 
Chevalier de Guillon.” and soon after produced the bal r 
the Welsh Harper “a and at twel Ty-one, ad ira dy, in five 
acts, called * The Spanish Story.” , 

Shi rtly atte) this, in ISOS, Mr. Knowles left London for 


Dublin, and there ined some eredit for his rendering of Trish 


mec odie pleasing his friends by his sweet singing, and es- 
pecially delighting in declamatory exhibitions. The earlier 
)) on of Knowles for the stage was irrepressible in such a 
place as Dublin, where even the shoe-black, who sits among 


his associate vods.”’ in the @wallerv. is a natural eritie: and 


Strect Theatre, but sien: 

<¢, considerable skill, and ability. 
lie abandoned the idea of becom hea "p : 
and occupied limself by writing © Leo, t 0 Gips v.aplay des 
tincd to greater honor than fame. Quitting Dul lin, he joined 
the “nomadie”? company of Mr. Cherry, at Waterford, in the 


south of Ireland, and here became cequainted with Edmund 
Kean. who had come over from Swansea, to star. Knowles 
W twenty-five vears old at this time, and Kean only twenty- 


two. © Leo, the Gipsey.” was produced, with Kean os the 


hie oO, VW thi ereat svueccess,. “oon auiter., he prod nerd ae a silin.” 
and :ubscquently. * Brian Boroighme,” founded on the history 
of the trish warrior, who defeated the Dines ana | st his own 


lit Ciontart. This pay Was frequently pertor ed. with 
rreut tppy list Kean perso ati or the here, Mrs. hk how .es 
(an actiess,naned Miss Charteris. whom Knowles had married 


in IS10.) representing the hereine, ond Knowles himself ap- 
pearing frst singer, as the high priest. 
li ISl1, the elder Knowles having become teacher in the 
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Belfast Academical Institution, Sheridan Knowles published 
au small volume of poetry, entitled * Fugitive Poems.” It was 
published by subscription, and vielded him a handsome sum. 
In this volume may be found “ The Smuggler,” a very spirited 
ballad, whieh has since become very popular, Know les having 
frequently recited it in publie with great effect. 


] | 


Arriving at Belfast, he took is father’s advice to abandon 


the stage. and beeame a teacher of elocution and grammar. 
His power of imparting instruction to others was very great. 
Among his distinguished pupils was the late famous orator, Rich- 
ard L. lol Shiel, 

While teacher at Belfast, Knowles compiled an English 
Reader, ealled * The Elocutionist”’ i. collection of preces in 
prose and verse—the introduction to a suecesstul attempt to 


lity Wa ker’s =V-tem. The chiet advantage of the work 
is thie pplication Lo rh) ics nad aceented words ot every 


description of the principle of the series—the law, in faet, of 
Walker's harmonial inflection, although Knowles was unaware 
of this truth. The result is. that the student eannot be at a 
loss for the infleeting of passages which preceding systems did 


not contemplate, The seleetion is made with mueh taste and 
juke Cnt, and, as early as 1830, had passed into the « ehth edi- 
tion. It isa permanent school-book in the North of Ireland 
ot! riginal portions, is a 
noble debate on the qu <tion. © Was Cesar a Great Man?” 
This is written with admirable tact,and proves that if Knowles 





had not been a poet. he ight have been suecessful in other 


Mr. Knowles’s prominent career as a dramatic writer may 


SE | to have begun with = play of Brian Bo oizhme,’ 
} ( S fol] ( up hy his * Caius (Giracehus.” 
i \ st performed by Talbott’s company, in Belfast, 

On we 3th of Febru: v, I8lo,a d afterwards in London, with 
ore tha qinar LIS¢ 


In 1820 Knowles produced © Virginius,” founded, as its 


name indicates, on the well-known incident in Livy’s Roman 
Hlistorv. The subjeet was suggested to Knowles hiy his old 
comrade, Edmund Kean, then at the highest pinnacle as an 
actor. Knowles took his time to the e mposition of ° Vir- 
vinius,” which was first plaved in Glasgow, in 1820, under the 
management of Mr. Mason, the hero being personated toler- 


ably vell by John Cooper, an auctor of moderate ability 
but of gveneral utility, who has only lately retired on a 
large fortune, laboriously earned and penuriously put tog ther 


After Virginius had been played fifteen times in Glasgow, 


i 








it attracted 
Mr. Harris, less of Covent Garden Theatre, to produce i 
before a London audience, Maeready personating Virginius. 
This play, having in it much of the melo-dramatic element, and 


M 


‘att ntion of Macready, who soon alter induce | 


acready’s talents running in that line, rather than in true trag- 


edy iY “oon rende ed it CAC eding|s popular among all classes, 
and built up for its author a wide reputation, besides giving Ma- 


cready himself great renown as thegreatest performe: of theage. 


It is said that Kean always regretted having allowed Macready 
lo oath r the laurels whieh he might have easily earned him- 
St | had he not nh rlected thre ch nee ol making himse lf hiunous 
in the same part. 

In 1823, Mr. Macready produeed * Caius Graechus,” in 
London, himself aeting Caius, but without much sueeess. This 
Wil followed \ William Tell.” the -uliject of which was 


suggested by Macready. This noble play, by common consent 


pohaue | Knowl among the best living dramatists, and wave 
Macready a higher rank as an aetor than he had ever held be- 
fore In after times, whe lespite a bad figure, small eves, 


a eoecked nose. wretehed profile. horribly bad voice. and pain- 
fully elaborat utterance, Macready beeame an “eminent tra- 

dian.” he made it an express stipulation that, either as st 
actor or star, he should never be asked to plav “* Vir 


characters upon which he had built up | 
Ularity as an acto 

In 1829. Knowles, being a teacher of eloeution in Glaccow., 
atte leaving Belfast, produced another play, ealled the 
‘Beegar’s Danghter of Bethnal Green.” founded on a billad 
in Perey’s Peliques. It failed——but in 1854. he ent it down 
from five to three aets, anda ») red in it at a minor theatre 
in Lonlon, with gool success. The best part of the “ Beg 
var’s Da ighte * was its unlerplot, very livlhitls eonnecl'd wit! 
the main story. but full of wit and humor. 

A lapse then ensued, when a new group of plays, of anothes 
stv] . or mioht anew inst tlm ni of fia + 10 Ku Wes, 7. ese 
began with the * Hunchback,” one of tie most popular Enlisl 
dramas in posse ion of the stave. It was first brough ut at 
Drury Lane in 1831: bat the uoderplot being eonsider*d im- 
per! et, it was remodelled, and 1] y ear I 
Covent Garden, under Mr. Burtles’s  superinten 
Thursday, the 5th of April, 1832. with very grea ’ 
Miss Fanny Kemble and Mss Taylor (now Mrs. Walter Laey 
were the orizinal Ja/ia and Helen. Charles Kembl aved 
Sir Thomas Clifford, and Knowles Mister Walter. Thi ut 
had been offered to the late William Farren. but as he “ 


) 


iit 




















not see himself in it.” Knowles undertook it, but did not sue- 
eced as dra nate unn ilis s record for o1 t) e first night after 


the curtain fell, when Knowles was warmly thanking th dya- 
metis persowe, Charles Kemble siyly said, * The only performer 
who seemed not to derstand e author, was the gentleman 
Who played Master Walter.” When Knowles pul li-hed this 
play. he said, in his preface: “ The ‘Do (ft? of Julia, in the elo- 
cution of the actress, stands | de the ‘Ilereatter’ of Lady 
Mach: th— that instance of transcending histrionic display | 
hope a to hear ee ualled.” 

Phe next production by Knowles was “ The Wife: a Tole of 
Mantua,” a noble drama--so fuil of beauty and originality, so 
well arranged and striking in Il t,and -o truly p etical in 
lanzuage—-imbued with passion, power, poetry and pathos 
r. Farley put it on the ee, and the part of Mariana was 
ntrus'ed to Miss Ellen Tree. a young and hand-ome actress 
who had followed Miss Ke le as Julia in the “ITlunchlae 
Charles Kean pla ed Leonardo, J. P. Warde Ferrado Gonzavo, 
and Kuowles, Julian St. Pierre, a character for which he had no 


qualification, although it was effective in parts. In the fourth 
act. where St. Pierre writes down Ferrado’s confess vets 
hl aia er by al trick, nad compels | im to ign thi do ent 


ere the snado on th dial passed Lie point ot hoon the situ- 
ation isone of the most siriking in the range of the whole diama 


and on the first ni@lt of th pres itation of the pray 
ence held their breath, in a listening hush, until the elimax 
was wrought, wien the curtain fell, literally to the sound and 
echo of thund rs of appl Use, 

When Mr. Bunn became lessee of the two great London 


theatres, he offered knowles a carte bla (<uppored to mean 
©2500) for a new play, but the offer was declined by Knowles 
the ground that he was determined to have a leadi part 


in all his own future plavs. 
In 18234 Mr. Know.es came to the United States, where his 


ula (Vv in © haul ( i bie jbed evel hey t] 

larly in Bo-ton, whe his m 0 lo oney duri hj st 
l en nd com ed to ithdraw hi Ite I 
irom the stage int t cit Qn N ( ber &, 1834 th ead- 
i cil of Philadelphia ‘ publi dinne , 
respect for his hiity, ignoring | . 








eno 
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of friends,” and starred « <tensively through the Union, making 
more money in this manner in a few months than he had earned 
in all his life by teaching. 

On the return of Mr. Knowles from the United States to 


London, which he now made his permanent residence, he be- 
came a recular manufacturer of plays, and pro lueed them im 
great numbers and variety. Among these was the “ Love 
Chase.” which, like the * Hunehback ” and “The Wife.” was 


invention of his own, and like them, still remains a favorite 


SLOG k pric ee of thesta re, These t] ree play =, of his own lu mided 


conception, are the ones that chiefly sustain tl 
Mr. Knowles as a dramatie author. 

Hix other plays are * Woman’s Wit,” © The Maid of Marien- 
dorpt.” “ Love,” “Old Maids,” “John of Proeida.” “The 
Wreeker’s Daughter,” “ The Rose of Arragon,” and “ The See- 
retary.” the last of which was produced in 18433. nel closes 
the | tot K nowles’s dramatic writings. These plavs have | 
collected and published in three volumes. 

Wornout by his constant labors in these works, Mr. Knowles’s 


e reputation © 


health beeame considerably j ired, while his finanees were 
( emely limited. Up to this time, he had lived principally by 
li en. lis profits were uncertain, although oceasionalls 
large. tle 4 tained an army of retaine hroken-dow) 
ih Is, old family followers, ; da crowd of relations. Thus 
it was, in 1845, that a committee of English dramatic authors 
made an application to Sir Robert Peel to have Knowles put 
on the pension list, as a deserving man of letters. There are 


twelve hundred pounds a year (6,000) voted, annually, by the 


Hou-e of Commons, to provide pensions for deserving perso 
who } ive distinguish | then elyes t] it] <eryved thy rut] Cc in} 


liter ture, art, mal <eTenee, I" ile rtunately. however, hetore 


the time of granting the pensions arrived, Peel was driven out 
of office by the manceuvres of a faction, when Lord John Russell 
ueceeded him as Premier. te is charged with behaving 
very shabbily. in holding off the pension for three r=, allow 


i] this literary fund to be misappropriated, by ceiving the 
Duke of Sussex’s widow (Lady Ceeelia Bueeins) five--ixths 


of it for life, and subsequ ntly quartering upon it all the quee n’s 


ten eT who should have been pensioned out of her ow ,iarge 
income. te finally offered to grant £100 per annum. but 


Knowles’s friends refused to reeceivefor him only half what 
Peel had promised. At last, in 1849, after the merchants of 


Glascow had jou ed their request to that of Ky owles’s friends, 
Lord John Russell reluetant!y signed the warrant for a pen- 


sion of two hundred pounds a vear to Knowles. 
In 1847, while waiting for his pension, he published a novel, in 


























three volumes, ealied “ George Lovell.” Subsequently he 
wrote two serial stories, ¢ died “The Lovers,” and * Tlenry 
Fortescue,” for the London Sunday Times. They were ver) 
inferior productions, and injured his literary fame very 
materially among thos hoe remembered the freshness and 
heauty of his early pres fictions. These earlier efforts 
rdalen.”” “ Love.” “ Author hip,’ and “Old Adven 
tur’ 3" originally a pearl bya Uae E rlishman’s Magar ts 
“tn the «Monthly Magazine: “The Lettre-de- 

the Literary Souve > and “Therese.” in tl 
hee eC. All these we e colleeted im a mall volume, in 1832. 
After receiving his pensio Knowles was appointed curator 


ic 


of Shakespear hou it Stratt this was a barren 

hon = the W either re em f t] curator nol 

oli tO pas | Subseq ent! | me a preachel 
the Baptist pel on 





habi on. That he was eccentric, is 
venerally believed. Som have reported him as wonderfully 
reserved, Wh le to othe: he appeared eo remarkably ev lial man: 
very frank, but temper } with a little roughness of manners. 
One dav a gentleman stopped him tu the street to say, Mr. 
i owles I am happy to see you 1 Liverpool.” K nowles’s face 
htened up: he <eized the strangt ’- hand with a crushing 

uct Ui, eCXpl Sx dl / ‘ deli | 1 at see Wie him look =“ We \] abhith 
thie ail hrs terminated this warm manne! Ki wwles be he 
asked “* who this frit d was”? turin 1 looked his interrogatot! 
in the face, and with a half smile, answered: ‘My dear boy, | 


1 not recollect that I ever sa him before, but he appears to 


ideal of a poet. His favorite attire was the short jacket and 
wide trowsers of a seaman. Indeed, with his peeuliar walk 


is if c ere nol aecustomed to f fj av, Wi nh wave 


Mr. Knowl lready remark W ther taciturn, In 
it times - quite communieative in respect to his own affairs. 
On one or n. when he had just return | from a profes ional 


tour in Ireland, a iri d asked him if it was true, as had heen 
| that when he arris d in Cork he instantly went to 
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the o'd woman. Aye, my dear hoy, (his favorite expres<ion Lo 
vo men.) | came to Cork after a Jay e of fi riy vears, al d 
except Mitchel, my writing-master, who must now be nearly 
ninety. all were departed.” 

On being asked what success he had in Ireland—a lat 


benetit in Cork.of course What sueceess 2” he replied; tint 
wl 1 Trisl usually meets on his own ungrateful soil, 
upon which the curse of Swift hanes heavily. In Cork, wher¢ 
lw lyen) where v father had a great school f 


| 

veu ina citv which the people proudly eall the At 
lreland—my benefit amounted to ninety pounds—being 
pou less than they had given, a fortnight before. to a negro 
uctol he African Roseius.” After a shelit pALuse with a ful- 
tering voice he added, enphatieally: * My dear sir, the fact is, 
my plays are too liberal for the ari-toeratie liberals of Lreland 
it in Cork, the only man of influence who attended 
was one who had been my sehoo!fellow, and, in him. friends! i] 
and a warm heart overeame political prejudice—his personal 
kindn Was stronger than his parey nias. M\ plaves into 
hieli | have thrown my heart, breathe the sentiment 
ich are not the sentiments of the influential cla sof 
Ireland.” His friend rejoined: * Those sentiments | 


d wholesome, you cannot regret them.” Re- 

re !’ Knowles replied No: but | am Li ing toa eoun 
try vhere liberty exi-ts in its best forms, and not in fo alone 
Dut the wmodied spiri It | do not clear one shi' ling by my 


visit to America, still TP shall rejoice at visiting it.” 

ln making a speech, Knowles’s manner and mat 
will i i able . and would ¢ mnVE ce anv one who had Ihe urd 
of his eloeution off the stage. that it was not an cxagveration 
lle as always Carnest in tone, distinet in utterance, and sim 
ple in language. [lis broad. decided accent that tone, Moore 
sald. in which the gems of Trish wit can alone be set. and which 
Madame de Staél liked because it 
in earnest the speaker is” —always produced a pleasurable et 
lect on his hearers. Knowles was a elever pianist, and it 
delizhted him to play and sing Trish melodies, particularly 


I ‘executed with wonderful patho ind effeet. 
About the time his health began to fail, in 1845. his fir 
wil having di do he married Mis Emma Kc phinsto , nh ac- 
Wi he first met in Mayvwood’s Chestnut Street Comba 
y. Philadelphia, in 1834. She had © starred” with him in 
Eneland, as his “ pupil,” from 1837 up to 1843. She was a 
me lioere actress, but proved an excellent wife to Kuowles. 
She is still living, and has always been much respected by her 
husband’s friends. Of his numero 


‘makes vou k OW OW Ile h 


a | 


us children. only two ur 




















It was not ow ion to diseuss the merit f Knowles 
sad tist this paper; but we may reimal N passing 
that to har ritten even five successful play nd hela 
d a nil vas to achieve W a not been ( 
complished b other dramatist in a century a ln por 
trav female ch eter li em tly ect ul \s to his 
etin that it W ndifferent ere ean be no difference in 
op 1] is too stout. while his face. however de uy 

alwavs deficient in expression. He was the ol jeet of co 
siderable ridicule and merrim ong the erit lite 
ul is of his bette V3. {x « vy as 1834, long betore 


n especial t for his sare s and witticisms 
Knowles was originally intended for the medical profession, 
and studied for it during two years. Th en obtained the 
iw of being chost to act ase in oO { rest 
Loudon hospitals, where, for so reason, ni nown, he 
was culled “ Jeremi L1 clination to literatua nad the 
{ however, was too to he rep ed. William Ilaz 
litt. a leading ecritie of that period, took a faney to the boy, 
corrected lis ruc }i dductions. and introduced him to ¢ hark 
Lamb and thers of that espe ial and highly cultivated « ( 
At that time he eiual zetted n-ign in an infantry 
l | nt: { lace pore ed ¢ mim 1 ( 1 
His ti play wr 1 and acted before he wv Of 
is | = his libretto of an opera ee Che j 1 
Cril S fathe h y pla | it for eorrect 1 ft 
| Rik ( rie friend of sh i 
Mh sinee people like to see the buds and blo 
3S Wwe thi | flowers of genius, a 
Whatever be thought of the latter period of the ex 
iztenee of Jan Sherid Knowles, there is no bt that 
his the publie los very worthy m and the 
( s will al s hold rank amone the standard 
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Arr. X.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS 


EDUCATION AND SCIENCE, 
Histor By Amos Dean, 


ofessor of History in 
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ready, and only require to be pointed out, the same objection would 
apply to the most sublime conceptions of the poet None will deny 
that the sea, the land, and the firmament are each full of poe try; but 
it requires a poet to give it form and expression In a similar man 
ner, it requires culture of a high order, long and careful study, keen 
perception, and above all, an analytical mind, to concentrate, as it 
were, the essence of history; or to take it apart and give spechnens 
of its principal constituents, so that the student may see for himself 
the foree and tendeney of the (out exsem/ Phis, to a great extent, 
Prof. Dean has accomplished At the same time there are some of 
his views in which, as already intimated, we cannot coneur. In our 


opinion, he does not do justice to Asia in the following passage: 








Under these mbined influences, man, in Asia, has ever remaiie ‘ 
We have seen him exhibiting no striking eviden fi tal « ul adv: 
bequeathin sno important discoverics 1 lence or art: dow! ) 
4 } f his vict ries ove! the clements of u Exclusive f hat fore 
eign agenev has effected, when have we « rw l an teratior 1 th 
ners. customs, laws or institutions of Southern, Lastern or Centr Asia? The sun 
that has ¢laddened this day has risen upon the sar with few or not lifications 
that were dawned upon by the sun of Zoroaster 
*“ Conturies have there come and gone and left no impress Let f fl 
ence | eney cease to operate, and they never will leave any As soon mav Ww 
expect to see the Egyptian mummy bursting the rements of its sepulehr ] 
displaving anew the energies of a life long lost, as to witness the Asiati mipetin 
with the European or American in the actings and doings of this world 
Iudustry, 1 ron ernment, ety, phi soph und rt the form 
mingled ma No attempt at separation no effort at develoy ‘ Kcept im 
combit . WwW ‘ , hibited th me d “om yore - 
same Sahara of the mental and moral world Pp. 13, 14 


We think it more in accordance with those facts and phenom na 
which the professor himself has so graphically and eloquently placed 
before us to believe that we only behold Asia in her old age: and that 
could we have contemplated her in her youth, we could not have said 
that she ‘‘everywhere exhibited the same dull, dead uniformity 
There is still evidence enough, it seems to us, to prove the contrary; for 
Asia, too, has her monuments—some of which rival in splendor and 
mavnificence those of Greece and Rome, after having lain in ruins, 
surrounded by desolation, for more than three thousand years. It is te 
these noble vestiges Volney refers when he says: ** [ will evoke from 
the bosom of the tomb that spirit which formerly in Asia was the splen 
a f states and the glory of peoples.” Having deseribed at more or 
less length the magnificent architectural remains of Palmyra, Baby 


lon, Tyre, Balbee, &e., the same author exclaims, *‘Grand Dieu 


dot viennent de si funestes revolutions,” &e. The researches of Sir 


W ilhi th Jone Ss alone would vindk at the uncient Hind 10S and Per 
sians from the charge of having *‘ ever remained the same.’ Indeed. 
the languages of both would be sufficient for that purpose, since even 


the Greek in its most polished State cannot prete nd to rival the S; n 
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scrit, not to mention the noble epics still remaining of which it is the 
original 

This, however, is the only fault we can find in the pamphlet before 
us; if, indeed, a difference of opinion can be called such. Voltaire dif 
fered with most men of culture and taste in preferring Virgil to Homer, 
regarding the former as the representative of the European mind, and 


the latter as the representative of the Asiatie mind; but notwithstand 


ing this strange prejudice, none will deny that the author of the Hen 
riade was a great critic and a profound thinker. It would be as illog 
ical as unjust to form an estimate of the judgment of Plato from his 
views on what he considered the vicious influence of poets; but we 
admit that it would be nothing more so than to condemn the author of 
this exeellent pamphlet because he happens to make some remarks 
in it which are at variance with the opinions of the greatest investi 
gator We are all the more willing to overlook the injustice whic] 

in our opinion, is certainly done by the professor to ancient Asia 
rom the vivid and striking picture of Greek and Roman civilization 
which follows. It is, indeed, rather long for our space, but to eut it 


short were to poil it 
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botany - and the y cannot appre eclate a species of knowledge posses: ed 
by others for which they have no taste themselves. 

Be this as it may, however few are our students of botany at the 
present time, as compare d to the number who study the same science 


in France, Germany or England, there is no doubt but the series of 


} 


Prof. Gray have attracted thousands to it, who, without his instrue- 


tions and influence, would never have bestowed a thought upon it It 


fords us pleasure, therefore,to see new editions of his principal text 


I 


books, especially of his ** Manual; for we regard the fact as evidence 


of progress In general, they are by no means the best thinkers, or 
the most accomplished scientific men, who devote their attention to 
the compilation of text-books; but, indeed, the reverse This will 
sufficiently account for the success of Prof. Gray, of whose intellect- 


ral pacity tnd scientific attainments there can be no doubt In Eu 
eld in the highest estima- 


ope, as well as in America, his works are 


tion: and no intelligent person who examines them need be informed 


that } } well earned the distinction Not, however, by his own 
inal discoveries: although he has made lmportant additions to the 
tot nimnber of plants kn pwn before his time His great merit, how 


ever, consists in the skill and judgement with which he has availed him 


self of all that is valuable in the works of others In illustration of 


i 
this, we need only refer to his ** Botany for Young People,” (** How 
Plants Grow vhich is certainly the best introductory work on the 

et with which we are acquainted. The explanations, definitions 
ind suggestio in every section of this text-book, seem very simple, 
is, Indecd, they really , in the admirable order in which they are 
irranged by Prot Crray But when we come to examine them more 
losely, we shall see how numerous are the sources from which they have 
been cenlled; an observation which applies, with still greater foree, to 
the contents of the ** Manual.” Here we are reminded of the very erro 
wous notion that botany is a new science We have conversed on this 


ubject with persons of good education, who regard the fact that Prof 
Gray's text-books are used in Europ conclusive proof that the 
New World understands botany better than the Old They admit, 
ndeed, that Linnzeus must have been a very good botanist—better, 
rhaps, than any American botanist of his time; but further advan 
tia than this they will not concede to the Old World As for Theo 
phrastus of Eresus, they will not believe that his knowledge of the 


W inv more extensive than that of an ordinary horticultw 
the present day. Still less would they listen to the assertion 
hat the Persians, Hindoos, and other eastern nations, were quite as 
well acquainted with the science thousands of vears ago as we are at 
the present day, notwithstanding our numerous colleges, universities, 
\ lem ! | f schools; althoug] 


t re is not one of tho t + Whi toe not understand, to a 
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greater or less extent, the language of flowers. The names alone of 
botanists who wrote elaborate treatises on the subject, even in the 
dark ages, would occupy nearly the whole of one of these pages. Suf 
fice it, for the present, to say, that all these have been divided into 
four or five different sects, each having a system of their own. This 
had been the case long before Linnzwus’s time As already observed, 
Prof. Gray has profited by the systems of all, including that of Jus 
times All, especially the ladies, 


should commence the study in the spring, for obvious reasons; thus it 


sieu, which is the best of moder 


would be a source of health, as well as pieasure 
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My Diary North and Sout By Witniam Howarp Russeui New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1865 


Those who read this volume carefully will be surprised to tind how 
little reason there is, after all, for the feeling of indignation so gener 
ally entertained against the author We are no admirers of Dr. Rus 
sell We never have sought his acquaintance, like those who once 
landed him to the skies, and now abuse him in a style equally exag 
gerated. But if we have never joined in the toadyism with which he 
was received in this country, by those who were not ashamed to ob 
trude themselves on hi ttention, but thought that those who did 
would one day be sorry for their pains, it is equally true that we have 
no prejudice against the man We take up his book, not to abuse it 
elf or its author, as so many have done We hold that that sort of 
thing never does good. Criticism, in order to be worthy of the name, 
nust be calm and thoughtful, not boisterous; it must adopt the lan 
rnage of reason, not of passior Were Mr. Russell a much more pow 
erful writer than he is, it would be unworthy of us, as a people, to lose 
our temper, because he chooses to make unfavorable criticisms on our 
elves and our institution By pursuing sucha course, we flatly con 
tradict ourselves, since no people in the world pride themselves more 
on maintaining thorough freedom of diseussio1 

It is but right that we should feel thus proud; for nowhere else has 
the liberty of the press been so fully recognized In time of war re 
strictions of all kinds have to be used; this is particularly true in re 


ird to civil wai The pubhe interest requires that when the nation 
is struggling for its life, no journal, no writer, or speaker, should be 
uth 

| 


in the aphorism, that the pen is mightier than the sword, why should 


permitted to give systematic aid to its enemies If there is any t 


the person wielding the former be permitted to do all the harm he 


can, while the person who wields the latter cannot attempt to use his 


4 


weapon liberty en 
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joyed by the press is, therefore, not to be judged by restrictions im 
posed for the common safety, In war time 
Why, then, we ask again, should we, who allow such liberty among 
oursely permit ourselves to be angry because a foreigner, coming 
unongst us, employed for the express purpose of giving his opinion, 
uch as it is, of whatever comes under his observation, consults the 


hes of his employers rather than ours? It is not pleasant that he 
should speak harshly of us, let him think, or feel, as he may ; that he 


should deliberately misrepresent us is still worse Yet. if we reeog 
" edom of discussion, it is illogical for us to lose our temper 

I \mericans, going to England, adopt a different course, and praise 

evel that is their affain The English have much more respect 

ho criticise them, than for those who be pattel them with 

fulsome praise; and we can never boast of a healthy publie opinion, 


lL we become equally patient under the scourg We should 


remember that even Mrs. Trollope has searcely spoken more harshly of 
han James Fenimore Cooper has of the English He |} id 

m i i Recollect of England wainst LEnelish manners, 

I t \ A ll wt Ame hn writers put toget] 


‘ the best productions even of Irvin When 
( } l the J hi, the lit y journals crit el hom in 
irl ‘ i\ tl thou htl tl who d ervet b erit 
i 1, if criticism cid t ny mod——had any idea of regarding him 
L \ ! nH ll t briti hie Vel boul Lt caetest 
It DD Ru very different t writer amd crit from My 
( } aille) | the pigs ! » thre liunt Ve re 
ll t t Pydcatn chil l \¢ Lth}} hh 0} 
\ lis} tion to deny that tl ithor of thie yi before 
‘ preape rite lew I ny l j ‘ ver im the 
" | it nt t hich he has been d ted y hiel 
" t | \ him without ting truth HH 
ii hs bout at not that of ol 
] ‘ is t much too wh bad I) ne 
Liat l L be difficult to tind more ¢ tis} y one 
ju l tl ithe isl My Il) ry Bu \\ two 
thi n this aecount By no mew If] ti 
| ted. ¢ { ! on why w " lal & 4 he how 
, r { eh 1, justice oF Liyustice there i | state 
meut Wi led | itate to do thi it eV true that his 
book j rywhere hostile to us; but in point of tact it not In 
eon t) tut ints nt rd to the Nort] nd South with each 
7 \ find that he thal cute much in ou Lavo? he h 
in f { the rel nay, indeed, upon the whole, the balance is on 























Nay, what worse could be said ugninst the rebel Confe dk racy ? Mr 
Ru 


meh cnes 


pre 
publicatio 


exceeds belief. J am persuaded that these feelings of contempt are 
“ls England. They believe that we, too, have had the canker of 
One evidence of this, according to Southern men, is tl bolition 
\is practice, according to them, is highly wholesom« reritori 
1, it may be admitted that in the state of society which is reported 
ithern States, it is a useful check on such men as it restrained in 


uurage him to do so Thus, for example, the Messrs. Appl 
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to excite the deepest animosity and most vindictive hate, certain 
t f something like ferocity in th muuthern mind towards New 











In the course of conversation, one gentleman 





he considers graceful for any man to take money for the dis 
fe or his daughter ‘With us,’ he said, ‘there is but one mode of 
Phe man who dares tamper with the honor of a white woman 
has to expect. We shoot him down like a dog, and no jury in th 
find any man guilty of murder for punishing such a scoundrel.’ At 
$ ely be alluded to was used by them, to show that these 

states L not the ¢ et right be adduced to diminish t) 
ed states where the population were white. Indeed, 


other matters of a similar character, slavery is their swamum 


y, physical excellen und social purity. I was inclined to ques 


ess of the standard which they had set up, and to inquire wl ether 
led this murderous use of the pistol and the dagger to defend it 
! f; but I found there was very little sym] ithy with my 


vy that there is anything favorable to secession in this? 


ionally speaks disrespectfully of the North, Northern 





willing to speak disparagingly of American talent, im or 


‘that they may get a ‘* puff” from ** ourown correspondent Wi 


irselves that Mr. Russell is not the only writer for the 


to whom the * facts” in the following extract were presented for 


We only wonder he was not also informed that the same 


rentlemen had just receiveda very large order from Constantinople, for 


hon 


would they tell the correspondent of the London J7imes that not one 
of our books or pamphlets on the war is * rtha t.” When state 


ments of this kind are made in reference to American authors, by 


’ 
thos 





Well, indeed, may he ery ‘Oh, shame!” But there are American 
hook 
apply 


he could have entered, to which no such language could 
annot be said, for example, of Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, 
that their English books are ‘‘stolen and translated,” ‘* without the 
mpunction or scruple, and without the least intention of 


ever yielding the most pitiful deodand to the authors.” Still less 


who are supposed to know them best, who ean wonder if they 


f their publications which are not in much demand in the 


market 








t} booksellers’ shoy Appk 4, for « | \ ril 
y of the American ] f f the v Lor ty of 
I passed down | row st s laden with the works 
ith for the most pa oh sh s ind translated into 
vithout the smallest compunction sec} Ll without the least 
l t most pitif leodand author Mr. A , 
ha m 1ahalf of Webs s . ‘ 4 
l with a flood of pamy ts, some for hers 
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are sneered at by foreigners? And a similar remark will apply to the 
condition and prospects of the country. Thus, who can blame Mr 
Russell for thinking it wrong to coerce the South, and believing that 
the Union cannot be restored, if it be true, as he tells us, that an 
American historian, and ex-Minister to England, had expressed him- 


} 


self as related in the following paragraph 


Mr. I rof sed for 1 spect of afl 3, | ! | 

ln ible nv s | , except tl the repul tl h iu 
lar 1 x tl} ! s and | form of n tint 1 
hat as ronment / ) ) S s 

ai ed ‘ I was, indecd ed t eal $0 
I h pl pl Dstt reasons f ! I hes 
t. the war power t) rn to prevel (P. 13.) 


We should prefer to believe that this misrepresents whatever ob 
servations were made on the subject by Mr. Bancroft; although we do 
not think it at all derogatory to that gentleman to give his opinion on 
the subject, such as it was An American citizen may believe coer 
cion to be wrong, and still be heartily in favor of the Union But if 
it be right for an American ex-minister and historian—a Northern 
man, residing in New York—to speak agaiyst coercion, we should 
regard it as at least excusable on the part of a foreigner to entertain 


the same opinion 


‘ } ] ] 
ron © Lerrennove, Membre de VAcademie Roya 
de Belgiqu Bruxell I’. Heussnet IS862 


( nm / s de Cha (> tf » és ur la ere f s Par lk 
] 


“. 
a 
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fhe author of this volume claims to have made a discovery, no less 
unportant than the Diary and Commentaries of Charles \ Many have 
questioned the truth of his pretensions, chiefly on the ground that no 
such ever existed; that the Emperor was not a man to occupy his time 
in that way, or indeed in any way requiring intellectual effort Phe 
German critics maintain, with a considerable show of reason, that one 
who cannot write a private letter to a friend without calling his seer 
ary, is not likely to indulge in elaborate criticisms on the manner in 


which his contemporaries choose to manage their own affairs. True, 


the Baron presents us in this work. The latter informs us that they 
were dictated to his private secretary, Van Male, in 1650 and 1651, 
und that they were originally written in French It is alleged that 
the latter fact, by itself, is evidence that either the Baron must have 


been imp Lupon, or that he intends to impose on the public. Most 
of the so-called diary consists of narratives of the journeys and expedi 
tions of the Emperor; but searcely one of them is correctly related 
They Ul contain anachronisms, more or k Important; and as for the 
y dull enough to have been that of an emperor 
much | intellectual than ‘Charles Quint.” If the book contained 


much information, it would matter little whether it was written by the 
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the most interesting part of the book; not that either ds mucl 
light on the disputed points; but they are curiou pecimens of hi 
torical criticism 
I Years (y / Island l2mo, pp. 386 By M 
Kk. L. Warrrrerp. London 1853 
Phere 1 rood deal of information in this volum ch will be 
new to th rality of reader rh ithor has resid for thre 
years in Atl remainder of the five years which she spent in 
the country having been o¢ ipl Lin visitin various places of inte 
est: collect facts wherever she could get them: examining monu 
! it lL othe: ‘ t lies, l making herself quainted wit 
the | | | rh cure till most } )) lar among the mus We have 
the result f all in the volur } re us; but they are given in rather 
crud tat Not but ¢ | k contai many lively tele nal 
ph | pote ndeed, t reater part of it is very attractive 
Still, tl port f the « tents that nost valuable ¢ ly lo 
rded t ls of | In other words, the facts must 1 
| th! ! ! rd to ler befor they n be mad | 
ib] 
I} i t int t vhen addr herself to the pre 
ent ti Her \ f t Land polit l conditic the « 
ry | | )i King Otho bear the imp of trut He 
\ 1 the ] nt tem of education in Gi how that she 
| tudied th ject; they show, also, that the modern G 
not in such a benighted condition as it is so much the habit to 1 
ird tl N is tl ly unacquainted with the ! it 
tu f t country Sh quite familiar with H f not | 
ol | by s of ood translat Dy t \ 
t] no doubt of her acquaintance with the modern Gree f he 
} t th fl hey But th Kt l very different f m ft 
lat l i Ho r ol Po} i le Ih l | l. sh tell is | ! | 
nd perhaps ther no better chapt the hole | | thit 
which she d tes toa comparison of the two la S] ive 
ext ts f i ch to show that the Romaie is quite ‘ ent fro 
ient G Italian is from Latin; but she admi t tl] ! 
time, that a2 lern Greek can learn to read tl Lliad nn 
rte t e than n Englishman, a Frenchman, o1 Gi ! Sev 
eral s} mens of the epistolary styl iven in an Appendix, whicl 
will b very ceptal le to th cl 1 student Among tl t 
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We should not have referred to his book at all, but he has some 
claim on Americans, notwithstanding the extreme laxity of his morals; 
for he was one of the first of his countrymen to espouse our cause, In 
the War of Inde pe ndence, after the example ot Lafave tte. He was ; 
brave soldier, but an unprincipled rové. The reputation of no lady 
who treated him even with common civility was safe for a day. Not 
only would he kiss and tell, but tell without kissing; that is, he would 
boust of favors never received—the most unmanly, disgraceful con 
duct that any one could be guilty ol For the last fifty yeurs, his 
book has been several times suppressed; not, as already intimated, 
because the language is offensive in itself, but because the author 
would have the world believe that the most beautiful and most illus 
trious women of Europe and America were, if not lis mistresses, at 
least deeply smitten by him Even the Queen of France, the beauti 
ful and ill-fated Antoinette, he includes among his conquests. As for 
princesses, duchesses, and minor personages, he had only to see then 
in order to secure their affections. He relates his amours in the auto 
biographical style, with such an air of truth, and so amusingly withal, 
that no book of its time has been more extensively read, by male and 
female, young and old. That before us is the sixth edition. We ar 
told on the title-page that the autobiography is given in full, (sans 
} Ss s,) but at least one omission has been made: one or two 
other passages have been altered, and certain names have been 
changed. Still, it is scarcely so vicious a book as some of the novels 
of Balzac, of which very bad versions were published in this city some 


time since 


Democracy imerica, by Auvexts pe TocQuevinutl Translated by 
Henry Reeve; edited, with Notes, &c., by Francis Bowen, Alford 
Professor in Harvard University 2 vols., 12mo. Cambridge, 


Mass.:) Sever & Francis. 1863 


We do not take up these volumes for the purpose of giving any 


opinion of their merit The latter are known and appreciated 
throughout Europe and America, by all who read to aequire knowl 
edge or learn wisdom De Toequeville has become a classic in ev ry 
literature in Christendom His ‘** Democracy in America” is eve ry 


where recognized as a standard authority in regard to our institutions 


It is particularly interesting to us at the present moment, since we 


have only to refer to its pages to see how singularly prophetic many 


the author’s observations have proved in reference to our system 
of vernment We could give many striking illustrations of this: 
but we have alr ly done so in several instances sinee the pre nt war 
ymmenced In our last numb oe for example, we onve everal eX 
tracts in the form of notes to the article on *‘ New England Individu 


alism.”” What we mean to do now, therefore, i simply to advise all 
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who take any interest in the destiny of the Republic to see what De 
Toequeville has so well and truly said on the subject True, he wrote 
this work twenty-six years ago; at least a score have been written on 
the same subject sinc But his is worth five score. In perusing its 
thoughtful and suggestive pages, replete as they are with practical 
wisdom, which every reader may profit by, it seems difficult to realize 
that it is, as we have said, a quarter of a century old. Those who 
examine the latest works on America, and then read De Toequeville, 
will be surprised to find that there is scarcely a judicious observation 
in the former which cannot be traced to the latter. Yet it is a re 
markable fact that the one now before us is the only edition of ** De 


mocracy in America” that has yet appeared which is at all worthy of 


the author, or of the subject which he handles with such mast rly 
skill 

De Tocqueville came amongst us not as a censor of our manners, 
customs, and institutions, but au philosopher; not as forelgner 


who judges all he sees in his travels by what he had always been used 
to at home: but as a citizen of the world, whos« only criterion of 
worth is the experience of mankind There is not a single feature of 
our institutions—no idea or theory that exercises any political influ 
ence among us—which is not fully discussed in his now celebrated 
work Not that it was exempt from criticism, when it was first pub 
lished. ‘The prejudices against French authors, which we possessed 
in common with our kinsmen on the other side of the Atlantic. o1 
rather, with a certain class of them, had not yet entirely di appeared 
md accordingly the old ery of ‘* superficial,” ‘* Gallic,” ** French,’ 
&ke., was raised against De Tocqueville We y “a certain class,’ 
because with one or two eccentric exceptions, such, for example, as 
Coleridge and Carlyle, none of the great thinkers of England have 
been in the habit of depreciating French intellect; and for this v ry 
reason there are many who will not admit that the two writers men 
tioned deserve to be ranked with the great thinker Tl 
in showing the foolishne nd absurdity of regarding as * uper 


1» 
At all event none ld ve t tl | t d to « D 
Poequevill light,” « perficial By the common consent « 
t erities of all nation he | written the best rk on Det es 
vy extant, in ancient or modern literature; in short, it niversall 
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English descent! In a similar manner, the Scotch are an excellent 
people, in the present instance, because they are of French descent 

It seems to us, however, that, upon the whole, the Seotch ought to 
feel grateful to the author of these volumes. They are of such a 
character—from the extensive research they display, the large amount 
of multifarious information they contain, and the lively, attractive 
style in which they are written—that they will be read from one end 
of Europe to the other; also to some extent in this country By this 
means, they will counteract much of what has been said by other 
foreign writers unfavorable to the Scottish character; for even Michelet 
has no such opinion of the Scotch as that of the present author 
Speaking of what he calls the singular fate of the Celtie world, the 
former says: “Of its two great divisions, one, although the least un 
fortunate, is perishing, | ing a /: or, at all events, losing its lan 
guage, costume, and wter. Tallude to the Highlanders of Scot 
land, and the people of Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany. Here we find 


the grave and moral element of the race which seems dying of sadness, 
and soon to be extinguished.’ It might be inferred from this that 
all branches of the race are included by the historian; but he adds 


‘*The other, |branch,] filled with inexhaustibleness of life, multiplies 
and increases, despite of everything; it will be felt that we speak of 
Ireland.” M. Michel, upon the other hand, has little to say of the 
[rish; but that little is not unfavorabl In short, there i » much 
history, biography, ethnology, anecdote, and, above all, good sense, 
in the book, that we should be very glad to see a good translation of 
it appear in this country; for we feel sure that it would have the effeet 
of removing many prejudices; although we do not agree witl 
learned and brilliant author, that the Scotch owe quite so much as he 
says to their Gallic neighbor 


| () \ f \ My, \ / the 
BK f f fe orl fy, ? f f the 
V fary / | Res es f Feder (r / a : 
& From Official Resoures By THomas P. Kerrecy, late Ed 


itor of ** Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine ke [wo vol Vol. I 
Oct., pp. 408 New York: N. C. Miller LSO35 


We predict for this work a much more extensive sale than any other 


History of the war the publication of which has yet been commenced 
is likely to hav Not that we regard the author as a very brilliant 
writer. He makes no pretension to anything of the kind. But he 
has the knack of arranging and grouping facts so that **he who runs 
may read In other words, he possesses the faculty of adapting his 
narrative to the popular taste Those capable of appreciating the 
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beauties of Macaulay or Hume will not be likely to relish the plain 
matter-of-fact style of Mr. Kettell; but the work is not designed for 
such. Those for whom it is designed—the farmer, the artisan, the 
working-man—all whose time for reading is limited—will like it all the 
more for its simplicity. : 

The author disclaims in his preface all partisan views and prejudices; 
and so far as we have seen, during a pretty careful examination of the 
volume, it is remarkably liberal in tone and feeling. ‘The author is 
indeed strongly in favor of prosecuting the war for the preservation 
of the Union; but this has nothing to do with politics. It is the duty 
of every loyal citizen to exercise all the influence he possesses to pre 
vent the dismemberment of the Re public; and it is as true now as 
ever, that the pen is more powerful than the sword 

The publisher of the ** History of the Great Rebellion” has con- 
tributed more to the diffusion of knowledge among the masses than 
py rhaps any other member of the publishing frate rnity. Works like 
Goodrich’s ‘* History of All Nations,”” which he has published in cheap 
form, to be sold by agents mn the country, do more to awaken a spirit 
of inquiry among the people than all the ‘‘sensation”’ novels published 
in seven years. ‘True, the former are not so profitable in a pecuniary 
sense as the latter; a fact which we believe Mr. Miller has learned to 
his cost, but which, it is pleasant to add, has failed to discourage him 
Che tirst volume of Mr. Kettell’s ‘* History” brings the events of the 
war down arly to the close of the first year It embraces sketches 
of the lives not only of all the military and naval commanders, but of 
all who, in any capacity, whether in the cabinet, in the halls of legis 
lation, or in the field, have taken any prominent part in the war 
Another attractive feature in the work is its numerous engravings, in 
cluding portraits, OX iting and memorable seene S, Maps, «ec. Wi per 
ceive it is ‘* furnished to subscribers only,” from which we conclude 
that it is not to be had at the bookstores 


The Frontier Missionary: A Memoir of the Life of Jacob Bailey, A. M., 
Vissionary, &e., by Wititam $. Barruet, A. M., Rector of St 
Luke’s Church, Chelsea, Mass. S8vo, pp. 365. New York: Sanford 
& Swords. 

It is very generally remarked that no books prove more interest 
ing than those that fall into one’s hand by accident. As a rule, it 


may not hold good; but we have ourselves met with instances of the 


kind. The volume now before us is on¢ We do not mean that it is 
very brilliant or striking; it was not intended to be either. The ob 
ject of the author was simply to add to the Collections of the Protest 
ant Episcopal Historical Society In this he has been amply success 
ful: but he has done much morte It will be seen that he has collected 
facts, old manuscripts, old letters, old addresses, in short, old docu 
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ments of all kinds which are interesting to all classes. The difficulty 
is, that few would expect matter so quaint and curious in an unpre 

tending Memoir of a Frontier Missionary. The modesty of the author 
is such as to have prevented him from writing a preface to his book 

It is not without a preface, however. One has been written by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Burgess, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese 
of Maine, who observes in the second paragraph: ‘* These materials 
came to the hands of one with whom to examine, to study, to arrange. 
to digest them with scrupulous accuracy and indefatigable attention, 
was a labor of love. The pages of the book itself will sufficic ntly de 

clare how faithfully every minute pearl of historical fact, whether 
more or less precious, has been brought to the light of day. They 
cannot disclose, however, what I can testify—the vast extent, various 
contents, and discouraging aspect of the sea of documents out of which 
these facts have been rescued.” 

We do not believe that this exaggerates in the least degree the 
amount of research which the work ev rywhe re exhibits Nor does 
the author attempt to give any coloring to the materials which he has 
thus, as it were, exhumed from the grave He conceals nothing; he 
distorts nothing. It will be seen that it required some boldness to be 
thus frank and liberal; for no other book of its size and character 
gives more graphic pictures of New England manners and customs in 
the olden times Had those manners and customs been good, then 
it would have required no boldness on the part of a New England 
clergyman to describe them. But they were not; far otherwise. True, 
the author avoids entering into particulars himself; he allows the old 
documents to do this part of the work; and confines himself to allu 
sions, such for example as the following: ‘‘As a general thing, it was 
not supposed that females need be tanght more than the mere rudi 
ments of learning Henee, though a few trifling amusements were 
occasion lly resorted to as a means of preve nting listlessness, sensual 
pleasures were the principal ones of that generation. Modesty pre 
vents more than an allusion to some of the social customs of the time. 
Suffice it to say, that the intercourse between the sexes in rural dis 
tricts was frequently of a character so improper, and in many cases 
so gross, that the present age could hardly believe a plain statement 
of its nature, were it not certified by those who lived at that day and 
who speak of it as a matter of course.” P. 9. , 

Now we will quote a passage or two from the old documents referred to 
It will be seen from these that the author treats the subject with the 


utmost delicacy. We have seen an old prophecy, in which it is pre 
dicted that a time will come when men will be so searee on account of 
wars and epidemic diseases, that when women meet one in the high 

they will fight h other for the possession of so rare a treas 


‘ 
> i 
It would seem from the Rev. Mr. Bailey’s conduct, that the 
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men of his time were somewhat afraid of being treated in this manner 

‘*A female,” he says, ‘‘ was the most dreadful sight I could possibly 
behold, and until I was cighteen, I had never the courage to speak in 
their presence. Whenever I had the misfortune to meet one of these 
in the street, I immediately climbed over the fence and lay obscured 
till she passed along And if a young woman happened to com 
into the room where I was sitting, I was seized with a trembling; but 
if she spoke, my confusion was so great, that it was a long time before 
[I could recover,” (p. 5 The old gentleman soon got over appre 

hensions of this kind, however; nay, he became rather partial to 
female society. Writing to a friend, in 1758, he remarks: ‘* The late 
terrible lisp nsations of Heaven have no manner of effect upon them, 
except it be to render them more hardened and vil Drinking, Sab 
bath-breaking, swearing, and immodesty prevail,” (p. 35 

He had some consolation, however, for he adds in the same communi 
eation: ** I must tell you that I have the satisfaction of finding several 


n 7 ¢ 


ler my insp , something inclined to virtuc 
and modesty; but alas, IT must leave these dear disciples in a few 
weeks, and Lam afraid that after all they will be ruined by bad exan 
ple,” pp 34. 3D 

Public opinion in New England was very different in Mr. Bailey's 
time from what it is at present. Then, learning or anything of the 
kind, instead of being a recommendation, was a cause of rr proach. 
‘For instance,”” he ys, “aif one happened to make advances in 
knowledge beyond his neighbors, he was immediately looked upon a 
an odd, unaccountable fellow, was shunned by every company, and 


oht. He was suretodr 


left to drink his mug of flip alone on lecture hig 


pon him the ¢ mpt and / e of the other sex, and alway became 
the banter of the young females, not only at the frolic and dance, but 
at the washing-tub and spinning-wheel,” (p. 351.) How would the fine 
ladies of the present day like to be told that their grandmothers wer 
so lax in their morals, so fond of ** flip,” and so much averse to learn 
ing as they are described by Mr. Bailey? They need not blush, how- 
ever; on the contrary, they ought rather to congratulate themselves 
and feel proud that they have improved so much. It is generally 
supposed that the ladies have always had superior advantages in New 
England: but sueh is not the cass The opportunities afforded them 
for mental culture are of modern date. Anterior to 1760, the ancestors 
of our New England friends were somewhat like the Turks in the dis 
tinction they made between male and female. The author of the 
volume before us gives the following quotations to show that, although 
provision was made at a very early period to afford male children at 
least the rudiments of instruction, no such provision had been made 


for female children until the time mentioned 


* Rum t 
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Need we Say that never was there a more successful experiment made, 
unywhere, or an experiment which has been productive of more good? 
Indeed, no more convincing argument could be used to prove the 
inestimable value of education in its influence on public morality 
than the facts given in the above quotations. If it is true that in Mr 
Bailey's time, when little or no attention was given to the educaton of 


emales, female virtue was a treasure but rarely to be met with; 1t 1s 
equally true, that at the present day, when females enjoy the same 
excellent opportunities of acquiring knowledge and cultivating their 
minds, enjoyed by males, there are no better specimens of their sex 


, ry 


anywhere than the women of New England rhese, however, are not 
the only points in the early history of the country on which much light 
is shed by Mr. Bartlet; but we must leave the reader to discover the 
rest for himself. Not, however, without thanking the author for his 
valuable contribution to the records of history In a word, we have 
but one fault to find with Mr. Bartlet in connection with this work 
We think he should not have dedicated it to a man like Rey. Dr 
Hawks, who did not seruple, some two or three years ago, to become 
the tool of certain publishers in this city, in pretending to edit an 


English work, so that the party referred to might have an excuse to 


eall it by their own nam In the first place, he spoiled the Cyclopa 

dia of Biography, by inserting in it elaborate puffs of his friends, and 
then he officiated at the christenin in act still more reprehensible, 
if possibl It is not strange that one capable of countenancing so 
hameless an act, was one of the first residents of the North who 


Cher nothing very bi t t but a 1 deal of inform 
tion about Chili; more than we have seen in much larger and mor 
pretentious volumes devoted to the ! subject Nay, scarcely any 


i re incidentally, in a cons itional, chatty styl It is not, 
ileed, th kind of book w would recommend for the school, or 
family library; but if one undertaki journey of some four or tive 
hundred miles, whether by rail or boat, inquired for a book on Chili, 
that would ve most information, with least trouble, we know no 


one we should recommend before ‘* Three Years in Chili 
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BELLES-LETTRES. 
The Poems of Apruarpe A. Procter. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
LR63. 

We find it so often our duty to pass censure in this departme nt of 
our journal, we doubt not that many well-meaning people think we are 
disposed to do so; yet we have frequently laid aside a lady’s book, 
after having gone to the trouble of examining it carefully, rather than 
give an estimate of it ealeulated to wound the author's feelings. We 
think it much better, for all concerned, to pursue this course, than to 
represent what is bad, or indifferent, as excellent, rather than seem 
ungallant, or disagreeable. 

Fortunately, we have no harsh judgment to pass in the present in- 
stance; but, on the contrary, can conscientiously say that it has sel- 
dom been our privilege to read a volume of poems which has afforded 
us more pleasure. If we had time and space, we could easily prove 
that in this we are not partial—that we do but simple justice in award- 
ing high praise to many of Miss Procter’s effusions. Even with what 
we have, we think we can adduce evidence enough to show that they 
are imbued with the true poetic spirit. 

The volume is introduced with no flourish. It has not even a pref- 
ace, either in prose or verse. There is a dedication, of three briet 
sentences, consisting ofan extract from Emerson’s Essays. This is ad 
dressed to no great personage. All the poetess says is, ** Dedicated to 
Matilda M. Hays." We confess we thought nothing the less of the 
‘* blue and gold” volume for having been introduced in a manner so 
modest and unpretending; for we have learned from experience 
that it is those who have least poetry in them that are most ina hurry 
to tell us, at the very outset, that they are poets. Nor does Miss 
Procter atte mpt to entertain us with any te dious story about herself, 
or her friends. That she could cast her reminiscences into an at 
tractive form, none will question, who read any of her longer pieces; 
‘*The Angel’s Story,” for instance. We mention this because it is the 
first that occurs to us,—the first in the book,—not because it is the 
best; although it possesses merit of a high order. That it is no mere 
rhyme, will be seen from two or three stanzas of the introduction 


which we transcribe here: 


Through the blue and frosty heavens Phat night saw old wrongs forgive: 
Christmas stars were shining bright; Friends, long parted, reconciled; 
Glistening lamps throughout the city Voices all unused to laughter 
Almost fee oh their gleaming hght Mournful eves that rarely smiled 
While the winter snow was lying, lrrembling hearts that feared the morrow 
And the winter winds were sighing, From their anxious thoughts beguiled 


Long ago, one Christmas night. 


While, from every tower and steeple, Rich and poor felt love and blessing 
Pealing bells were sounding clear From the gracious season fall; 
(Never with such tones of gladness Joy and plenty in the cottage, 
Save when Christmas time is near.) Peace and feasting in the hall 
Many a one that night was merry, And the voices of the children 


Who had toiled through all the year. Ringing clear above it all! 
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Yet one house was dim and darkened Silken curtains fell around him, 
Gloom, and sickness, and despair, Velvet carpets hushed the tread, 

Dwelling in the gilded chambers, Many costly toys were lying, 
Creeping up the marble stair All unheeded, by his bed; 

Even stilled the voice of mourning, And his tangled golden ringlets 
For a child lay dying thet Were on downy pillows spread 


Pp. 5-6. 
Of a somewhat similar character is *‘ The Cradle Song of the Poor,” 
which will remind many of Mrs. Browning's **Cry of the Children 
We do not mean that the former owes anything to the latter, or that it 
contains any proof of imitation. The resemblance consists chietly, if 
not exclusively, in the tenderness and pathos which characterize each 
There is this difference, however, between the two pieces,—both, in 
deed, are plaintive, and expressive of deep anguish; but in Miss 
Procter’s rays of hope penetrate the gloom, while the prevailing sen 
timent in Mrs. Browning’s is one of despair. In other words, the for 
mer is illumined by the gentle spirit of Christianity; the spirit of the 
latter being that of the Epicurean philosophy, which is, indeed, often 
highly por tical, but fails to afford that consolation which is the high 
est blessing of the Christian. ‘* A Woman's Question” is such as all 
women ought to ask at least once in their hfe, especl lly in the very 
agreeable form in which it is put by Miss Procter. The most sensi 
tive lover could hardly be offended at being questioned as follows, 
whereas a true answer to each question would obviate an incalculable 


amount of misery and wor 


Before IT trust my fate to thee Look deeper still. If th 
Or place my hand m thine Within thy inmost soul, 
Before Llet thy Future giv That thou hast kept a por 
Color and form to mine, While I have staked the 
Before I peril all f juestion thy Let no false pity spare the } t in 
soul to-night for me true merey tell me s 
I break all slighter bonds, nor feel Is there within thy heart at | 
A shadow of regret That mine cannot fulfil 
Is there one link within the past One chord that any other h 
That holds thy spirit yet ? Could better wake or st 
Or is thy Faith as clear and free as that Speak now— lest at some future day my 
which I can pledge to thee ? whole life wither and decay 
Does there within thy dimmest dreams Lives there within thy nature hid 
A possible future shine, [breathe, The demon-spirit chan 
Wherein thy life could hencefortl Shedding a passin lorv still 
Untonclhe 1 inshared by mine ? On all things new and stra 
If s it any pain or cost, O, tell me be It may not be thy fault alone —but eld 
fore all is lost mv heart against thy own 
] mY 


There is good sense and sound philosophy in this; but it is on 
sided. Similar questions ought to have been framed for the bach 
elor; for Socrates is not the only philosopher who was of opinion that 
men may suffer, as well as women, from marrying those whose dispo 
sition is antagonistic or uncongenial to their own. But Miss Procter 
has ho dispositic n to }« st Sometime s, inde ( d, shi smile 8. and doe 8 
SO SWet tly and charmin: ly md but itis a smile of ndne SS, alt] ough one 


of genuine good-nature and kindness. It is impossible to read her 
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more elaborate efforts carefully without asking, here and there, Has 
not unrequited love something to do with this? Not, indeed, that 
she ever forgets the modesty of her sex; we know no poetess who 
shows more fastidious delicacy in this respect. It is unconsciously 
she reveals the secret, if secret there be; as Angelina reveals her s¢ 

cret, or at least a part of it, to the Hermit—by the heaving of her 
bosom, and by her blushes We think that something of this kind 
may | detected in her poem on * Grief,” which, at all events, be- 


trays a feeling of no ordinary anguish. We transcribe the two first 








stanzas, as a specimen 
\ enemy have I Blue and dim the torches burn, 
\ t I must Pal tL shrunk the roses turt 
I ! r leaveth 1 While mv heart that he has pierced 
N I es my soul relief Many a time with fiery lance, 
‘ ts mv sorrow i Beats and trembles at his gl 
N mY spirit peace Clad in burning steel is he 
bor my is Grief All my strength he can defy 
For he never leaveth 1 
| 6 Ist And of us must d 


‘ he cometh 1 P. 135 





Phe same feeling of sadness recurs again and again in the volume 
before u like the refrain of a love-song which is the last tribute of 
genius and sensibility to a beloved one Of this character, for exam 


pl \ Vision We transcribe the first stanza, and ask our read 


ers hi ten have they seen so much graphie description, pathetic 
fos , und rnest thought, compressed into an equal number of 
line And yet e make me earch for such exquisite touches of 
truth lL nature, but turn over the pages almost at random 

(; n it k are tl VDI ~ 

4 

Drea h the chill night bi 

) raen t} a pe } 

And th " low tl er tl 1 t 

Wi slowly ther meth a mourr t 

Phy churehvard is dark and din 

And the 1 hers rais fume ! DP. 158 


But we must hasten to a close We might fill many pages with ex 


-~ 


h the best living poets might not blush to acknowledge, 


could they but claim them as their own. There is great variety 
not only in the subjects selected by our author, but in het 
rhiyt nil style The only samen is, that she is never joyous. 
N } f hers have we read which is not more or less 
tinged with melancholy; but it is that sort of melancholy with which 
we e pleased, we know not why—that which, indeed, represses 


levity, but at the same time soothes our spirits and awakens our sym 
pathic Although we have already transcended the bounds we had 
prescribed for these remarks, we cannot conclude without giving yet 
another specimen of the author's powe1 We select the ** Legend of 
Provence” for this purpose, because it is different in metre and rhythm 


from anything we have yet copied The piece reminds us of Hannah 





| 
oD. 
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More’s ‘‘ Sensibility; also of 


the subject is different from that of either. 


of a convent carries the mind back, 


Tasso and Caméens; not but the 


Prior’s ** 


heart 
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Henry and Emma;” although 
The following d 
to th 
as kind, 


scription 
willing captive, 
of 


day Ss of 


woman tender, 


1S 








and sympathetic, in every respect as deeply imbued with the spirit of 
Christianity, to-day, it was three or five centuries ago 
Then 1 t) be } “till 1 t I SSIng ] m, and | r’s 
' , right 
Bid all the « ( ! W food 1 res nd sl for the 
Before that } } \ } 
i ! Db I huis wi 
Passed the | | | mpat 
For hur ttay rif ! I} pe 1 teries of ] i ul 
brawl I} t f } - s Was I 
Phe Abl ned, pr 1 
all A) } i NV { { ' 
Young } 
} rhus strife. | nd ev 
Lef " { [wat 
abs I 1} it vont 
] Is 
This is followed by a portrait which truly charming We tran 
scribe it all the more willingly, b 1 ipart from its high merit 
& word-painti it interesting as a proof of the altered feelings of 
the author, who, be it: mbered, was once a Protestant, but is now 


eSS AW: 


ire that the lady’ 


father is well known in English literature * Barry Cornwall;” who 
it] h never bigot, had little idea that | daughter would one 

day b Oo} of t 7 t zeal well as most able. chat 

pions of the Cathol Chureh in |] land We doubt. however, 

whether the following would not have afforded him pleasure, at any 

period of | ift Ithough it is by no means the best specimen that 

could be lve ot em which the 1 st fastidious cannot f l to ad 

mire, let | thi wical views be what they may 

inf " pI ¢ 

\ ( | hit 1 l f 

N \ sucht Heave 

Nof 1 

N ! | t swu } vd 

No) Her | : s] 

{ 1 - ; 

N { | f . | 8 1 
Ass \r ( ( | } ly . hare. 

For t | She | Was \ wi f rl 3 

N 't | bef hu t Mary's feet 

}’. 18 

We i oO! t t ft fir with the thor of Legends nd 

Lyvri nu the present instance, as we have taken up her book, not 

to crit it, but to introdu it to our readers as one not to be met 
vith every day At another time we may examine it critically We 
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could not have done both, in this instance. The chief fault to which 
we allude is want of protracted effort. The reader is often disap- 
pointed, not to say provoked, by the brevity of a piece, which, before 
one looks at the end, seems to promise hours, if not days, of pleasure. 
The best pieces close abruptly It is certainly better that a poem 
should be too short than too long; but many of Miss Procter’s poems 
are but fragments. She might have made them three times as long 
without rendering them in the least tedious Her mistake has been, 
that she preferred to write a dozen brief pieces rather than one elabo- 
rate piece, which would be worth a gross. Still, we admit that it is 
ungracious to find fault with a gem because it happens not to be as 
large as we should wish. It is fairer, as well as more logical, to ap- 
preciate what we have according to its merits; and this, after all, is 
what we feel disposed to do 


The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the Enq 
lish Language, selected and arranged with Notes. By FRrancts 
TURNER PauGrave, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 18mo, pp 
405. Cambridge, (Mass.): Sever & Francis. 1863. 

None who examine this little volume will deny that it is worthy of 
its title; and such is the tasteful, elegant style in which it is got up, 
that few will see it without wishing to turn over its pages. Having 
seen a copy of the English edition, we can say not only that this equals, 
but that it surpasses it in more than one of its features. It is hardly 
necessary to observe, that by this we mean no reflection onthe English 
style of typography and binding; nor do we mean that the American 
style is superior, or even equal to it. In general, it is neither one nor 
the other. Only a few of our publishers can pretend to rival our 
English friends in this respect. Among these few, the gentlemen 
who issue this truly beautiful volume have a well-earned right to be 
ranked 

The editor is « xceedingly fastidious in his selections. Indeed, some 
will say that he is rather prejudiced; and it must be admitted that it 
is only by the latter hypothesis we can account for the fact that no song 
or lyric from any American author has been honored with a place in 
the ‘‘Golden Treasury.” At the same time, it is but fair to bear in 
mind that nearly all our poets who have attained to any eminence ars 
still living, and that the editor of this collection takes no account of 
the living. ‘‘It would obviously,” he says, **‘ have been invidious to 
apply the standard aimed at in this collection to the living. Nor, 
even in the cases where this might be done without offence, does it 
appear wise to attempt to anticipate the verdict of the future on our con 
temporaries.”” Preface, p. xi.) Our editors of Cyclopzedias and Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries would do well to note this; for certainly Pal 


grave is right in having more respect for enlightened public opinion, 
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than to permit himself to be guided by the personal influence of the liv- 
ing, no matter by what means that influence is exercised; whether it be 
merely the effect of friendship, or of that species of argument furnished 
from the mint. All who are not morally blind are now well aware that 
there are certain works in which one can purchase a niche pretty nearly 
the same as any other article of merchandise. Nay, not only the niche, 
but the statue for it. All that is necessary to begin with, in the way 
of a reputation, is to show a Fourth of July oration, or a lecture be- 
fore a country lyceum, which has been duly noticed by the village 
organ, A little of the sort of logie alluded to will do the rest; or if 
that is not available, some friend can be got to do the work, on condi- 
tion that the same will be done for him in return. We cannot blame 
Mr. Palgrave for avoiding all suspicion of this sort of thing. In 
short, so far as the living are concerned, we have no fault to find with 
the course pursued in this little volume; but no American is quoted, 
whether dead or living. If there is one word in the book in reference 
to Poe, or any other American author of the past, it has escaped our 
attention. True, all this detracts nothing from the value of the selec 
tions given, which it must be admitted are in general of the highest 
order of excellence. The book contains not a few veritable gems, 
which we have seen in no other collection; and about half of these, 
perhaps the majority, areanonymous. And after all, is it not the rarest 
gems we prize most? We do not need to go to an English work for any 
favorite lyric of Longfellow, Bryant, Morris, Whittier, or Halleck. In 
the ‘*Golden Treasury,” we have the essence of the lyric poetry of 
England, with some choice morceaxc from the muses of Scotland and 
Ireland, and the rest we can find elsewhere. We are glad to perceive, 
therefore, that the present volume is but the beginning of a series, 
each of which is to be equally excellent. 


Uberto; or, the Errors of the Heart. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. 

It is not often that we examine a work of any kind in manuscript; 
and a five-act tragedy is one of the last performances we would take 
up for review, even after it has been duly published, with all the ad 
vantages that typography and paper can confer. But when we find a 
spark of genius, in any form, it affords us pleasure to aid in its devel- 
opment. We feel it no less incumbent on us to encourage genuine 
merit, than to discourage what is spurious, or vicious. We do not 
know even the name of the author of this drama; we have never seen 
him but once. It may easily be understood, then, that in taking up 
his manuscript, our chief motive was curiosity. We wished to see the 
result of such an undertaking on the part of a young man of so much 
modesty. Not but we were aware that he had written some short poems 


of a high order of merit—effusions that had appeared in some of our 
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best literary journals, and been much admired. But, thought we, 
to write a poem of ten or twelve stanzas, which has not only been 
printed with the approbation of a judicious editor, but extensively 
copied, although it is certainly evidence of talent, if not of genius, is 
a very different thing from writing a five-act tragedy, which is at all 
likely to sueceed. We had seen examples enough of this; so have 
most of our readers. There are few, who know anything of literary 
effort in New York, who do not remember at least a score of tragedies 
that have proved tragical failures. But if twenty young men write in 
vain, that is no reason why the twenty first should not succeed. It 
was with these views we took up the piece, and we are glad we did 
so. Weare by no means sanguine, however, as to its reception on the 
stage, should it be accepted for that purpose by some manager capable 
of appreciating its merits; for the reason that it is not of the ‘* sensa 
tion” or bombastic style. 

The plot is skilfully constructed. The incidents are not numerous; 
but they occur in such natural order—so much like those of real life 
that the interest awakened in the first act is well sustained to the 
close. Our limited space will not permit us to enter into particulars; 
were it otherwise, we doubt whether those who intend to see the piec 
would not prefer to unravel the whole thread for themselves. Ws 
may, however, glance at one or two of the leading facts The seene 
is first laid in Naples, from which it is transferred to Savoy; the time 
is the close of the fifteenth e ntury. Uberto, a young Neapolitan no 
bleman, is visited by Vitelli, the son of the Lord of Castello, a friend 
of his « arly youth The two young men re late their secrets to each 
other By this means, Vitelli learns that Uberto is in love with the 
beautiful Clarissa, daughter of Jerome Forli, a neighboring baron 
No sooner does he see the lady, after having obtained this informa 
tion, than he resolves to secure her for himself, at all hazards Cla 
rissa, being of a romantic turn, with little stability of character, offers 
but little resistance to his plans. Uberto, inconsolable at the loss of 
his mistress, resolves to be revenged of his false and perfidious friend 
After wandering through Europe for two years, he finds Vitelli in th 
service of the Duke of Savoy, and, in order to secure a convenient op 


portunity for carrying out his bloody project, he enters the same ser 


vice himself. In due time, the rival lovers meet 4 fight ensues. 
Vitelli is so severely wounded that he is reported dead, but a friend 
of Uberto’s discovers the imposture. Vitelli is charged, among other 


crimes, with high treason against the Duke, but Francesca, the daugh 
ter of his highness’s chancellor, interposes her good offices, and induces 
Uberto not only to forgive Vitelli, but to obtain his pardon from the 
Duke. All this being done, in due course, Uberto returns Vitelli his 


dagger, in token of forgiveness; but no sooner does the latter receive 


the weapon, than he stabs the former. Uberto’s friend, Bellamori, 
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sceclng him die, stabs his “wSSassln, who clic S in turn. France sca pro 


nounces a 


always cli 


1 


eulogy on Uberto—declares that she loved him, and will 


rish his memory. Ina manuscript like that before us, it 


IS not easy to find a suitabk passage for quotation, espe cially when 


one’s time 
for it \ 


is so limited that he cannot make any very diligent search 
e must, therefore, content ourselves with what is most con 
The play opens with the following dialogue, but it would be 


tice to the author to regard this as a fair specimen of his 





ju 
ty 

W \ s 
Phy presence is a which taelf 
Apart np 1 ps added 
Wou prove nsolu to the lonely | s 
Of dwe rs in the w | vea 
Wey | 1 » mee ill 
N that short se Which bovl ‘ l 
I till more sl s] | alin renewed 
4 manl | Th , , m | 
Ss} 1 t} st sof th ] rt dl 

| Good fi | Uberto, Tam or f thos 
Who be tnot1 hoof. tives, I ! 
I pil | itl 
In nice tract pat soft t 
But it times Id l lela 
W ut nors nd still perfect 
As to surm the critics—thus t day 
L keep the faith Ly ed long ! 

t I k I can ¢ ( this thy speech 
Phe sar dad bitir ndor as of old; 
Vis but t humor of an honest heart, 
Which chooses to } fo its | hy 
Not merel tl pure, spotless gra 
But throws them forward with a playful f 
ht i the 1 f \ le 
With sor hes of ima I 

| ] Uber witl ts 
1} hi tha a1 I l i st tl Ww = 
Is he kn | eal l long t 
Ours tl lghits are r worst tf “ 
I tu tl 1 rse in their own lors 
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To this we can only add a part of another dialogue, which took 
place under different circumstances, between the same parties, some 
three years afterwards, and which sufficiently explains itself. It is 
only necessary to premise that the rival lovers meet by accident: 


b. **Pass on, thou hateful villain! tempt me not! 


Ir 

Vi Pointed, yet vague! my name, sir, is Vitelli. 
Ub. Tis shorter to say villain than Vitelli. 
J 
I 
} 





il Thou hast a mind to stab me as I pass. 
D Had I the mind, the deed e’er now were finished. 
it Why dost thou wear that dagger, but for me? 
(Francesca looks cautiously through a window.) 
Ub. [ reason but with men—rolves I pass by 
Tul the fit time arrives to slanghter them 
Vil [t seems the wolf may live a little while. 
(He crosses to the other side in his first direction: Francesca shows joy at the 
window. ) 
Now this is candid; this is timely warning; 
I tind that thou hast yet a noble soul. 
There are some men who once, and only once, 
Have made a true profession of themselves, 
But finding things go wrong in consequence, 
furned them to wiser things—others can ne'er 
Keep back the true pronouncement—'tis unw ist 
I would not wish a friend to be so open. 
Though I have pledged my word, thou art not safe. 
Vit Oh! thou wilt keep to word and candor both: 
{ courted candor once, sweet smiling dame; 
Che courtship proved indeed but very short, 
For she betrayed me—then I paid respect 
Unto her step-sister, a cunning lady, 
Who bears an ugly likeness to herself; 
So T and candor have been since at war. 
Fiend! hold thy peace, or I will maim thy tongue, 
And send thee face to face with all the fiends 
To mispronounce thy mockery—away !” 
Uberto is too good natured to carry out his threats. He is easily 
excited, but as easily calmed—easily moved to commiseration. Vi 
telli is the opposite « 


fallthis. He is resolute and unyielding to the 
last. There is much in his character to remind one of Orestes, espe 
cially as he is portrayed by Racine, who makes him say to Pyladus: 

Sil faut ne te le rien déguiser 

Mon innocence enfin commence A me peser. 

ir 


ne sais, de tout 


Laisse le crime ¢ 


tems, quelle injuste puissance: 
pair, et poursuit linnocence 

Vitelli, too, would have killed his mother as coolly as his prototype. 
In more than one of his dialogues with Clarissa we are reminded of 
these fearful words: 





Ore * Thou art a woman sitting in thy chamber. 
t%. Hard was my lot, my child; alone i 
) { e hy the fire while for thu aqentle eas 
Thy husband toiled, 
( i hou wilt not kill n 
Ore I kill thee not Thyself dost kill thyse 





We would call the attention of Mr. Booth to this resemblance, be 





cause we doubt whether there IS any other tragedian now living oO capa 


ble of personating a character like Vitelli He might, ind 


ed, wish it 
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altered in some parts; and wish corresponding alterations in the char 
acter of Uberto; but this done, he could easily secure a new wreath for 
his own brow, and enjoy the additional gratification of having been 
the means of el vating true me rit, at least in one instance, to the 
position to which it is entitled. 


Salome, the Daughter of Herodias. A Dramatic Poem. New York 
Putnam 1862 
Time there was when Mr. Putnam was somewhat choice in his se 

lections. We have often taken pleasure in pointing out the merits of 
works bearing his imprint But lately he seems to have given a pref 

erence to those written in the ‘* prose run mad” style; asif he felt that 
there is an increasing demand for this sort of literature. If this has been 
his inducement to publish the sort of books alluded to, we hope he was 
mistaken We think he ought to have remembered that the largest 
publishing house in New York, which made a specialty of ‘* sensation ”’ 
literature, while it seemed, for a while, to surpass all others in the art 
of fortune-making, saw, when it was too late, that, in the long run, 
spurious goods are as likely to bring ruin as success 

We admit that our friend Putnam is much shrewder than we. For ex 

ample, we did not think that his **‘ Rebellion Record ” would prove a 
very profitable publication. Not but it is, and has been from the be 
ginning, a very good work; although no better than the newspapers 
from which it is taken, with the exception that the latter are seldom 
illustrated with portraits ‘* from original sources.” For the rest, it 
contains nothing worth recording, which has not appeared in all om 
class 
news all the better for being a little stalk Nay, it would ap 
pear that they are more influenced by it after it has lain aside, 
with other lumber, for a month or so. We are bound to believe that 
the work is regarded in this light by the Federal authorities; othe: 


first-class daily papers. But it seems there are a pretty large 


who like 


wise they would hardly have favored the publisher with an appointment 
like that of tax-gatherer. True, we should not have believed that Mr. 
Putnam would accept the office; but the event shows that we were not 
sufficiently acquainted with his aspirations. At all events, far be it 
from us to deny that a tax-gatherer is a very respectable functionary, 
We have no fault to find with the office; but we humbly think that ‘if 
the ‘‘ Rebellion Record” made Mr. Putnam a tax-gatherer, the per 
formance now before us should make him a Doctor of Divinity. 
Unhappily, we have but too many Records of the Rebellion; but this is 
the only pious tragedy we have seen for some time At least, it is in 
tended to be pious; although to us it seems rather impious. W% may 
be entirely wrong; but we cannot help thinking that, t 
Jesus Christ and John the Baptist as dramatis 


) introduc e 


persona, is not ex 
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actly the way to inspire that reverence for the Saviour which 
forms the basis of Christianity. It is particularly objectionable 
to do so in a clumsy, puerile manner, as in the present case 
Independently of making a theatrical character of Jesus Christ 
at all, the performance is calculated to turn the Biblé into ridicule. 
We do not mean that anything of this kind is intended by the author; 
doubtless he believes that his performance has altogether a different 
effect. But, in order that the reader may judge for himself, we will 


extract a specimen or two Nor does it matter much what page Wwe 





turn to. Thus, after a vision, consisting of all the heavenly host, has 
passe dl UWy, John the Baptist makes a sort of soliloquy, as follows 


My work is finished; way made for the Word: 
Earth hears in silence Thy approach, O Lord; 
Ihe stars from their firm places move asidé 
Cerulean gates of Heaven open wide; 
The King of Glory from His throne descends, 
rhe darkling age of forms and shadows ends 
nes to claim among the sons of men 
ingdom: drive th’ usurper to his den; 

His subjects with the Holy Ghost, 

nd seal them members of His heavenly host 
Open the gloomy prisons of the soul, 
And set it free from sin’s supreme control 
Banish all doubts to everlasting night; 
Bring immortality and life to light 
My work is finished; way made for the Word 
Earth trembles ‘neath thine awful tread, O Lord. Fr. W 





This, be it remembered, we are to regard as poetry i specimen of 





a dramatic poem. To comment on such a feeble and flabby travesty 
of the Seriptures were superfluous; it is not necessary to distinguish 
one line or phrase from another, where all is so heavily prosaie and 
dull, and so well calculated to degrade the Bible to a par with the 


Koran. But let us give a specimen of our poet's 





\ } 1, so the | f the Son f i time shall d 
\ la i the night, so His body | lin tl 
\ ! i: mounteth up the skies, so faith the } \ 
l Hit nd sl in His beams, and know that H t} \ 
The comparison of faith with the moon isa pretty f mple of our 
wuthor imiul He might as well hav led faith 1 mnshine il 


though, as already observed, we do not question the piety of his in 


village class-leader, who aspires o1 lay to become a missionary to 


en off in Timbuctoo, or Dah Mey 
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JOHN BAPTIST 
Master and Lord, 
Art thou He who should come; or wait we still 
Another ? 


JESUS 


JOHN BAPTISI 
My Lord and God 


JESUS 
Hereafter thou shalt see upon God's throne 
Phe Son of Man in all His glory sit 

I'he kingdoms of the earth bowed at His feet, 
rhe universe before His judgment bar. 


JOHN BAPTIST 


© then, my Lord and God, remember mx 


JESUS 


I will: a good and faithful servant, thou 
Into my joy shall straightway enter 


JOHN BAPTIST. 
Lord, 
I would commend to Thee those who in faith 
Have humbly followed me, looking for Thee. 
Reveal Thyself to them, make them Thine own, 
Baptize them all with spirit and with fire 


They shail l safely ithe re 1 to my fold 


Receive the Holy Ghost Pp. 19, 20 


But enough. If such as this is poetry, what is prose? Still, let Mr 


Putnam be made a Doctor of Divinity, by all means; nor will we make 
if th poet 1s dispatched, with all convenient spe ed, to 


LV object mn) it 
text-book 


the western coast of Africa, with full permission to make 
of christianizing the inhabitants 


of his ** Dramatic Poem,” as a means 


of that region 


Yay Dreams By Henry L. ABBEY I6mo, pp. 143. New York 


Abbey & Abbot. 1862 


We have no knowled either of the author or publishers of this 


volun It has found its way to our desk we know not how—at all 
event vithout any heralding, or flourish In opening it, we find 
that it | either preface nor introduction But we turn over its 


on this account; for we think that even po 


pages all the more readily 
Che appearance of ‘* May 


ets are nothing the worse for being modest 
Dreams” is decidedly prepossessing; the paper, typography, and 
VOL. VI-—No. 12 26 
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binding are unexceptionable. As to the contents, we have, indeed, 
read better specimens of poetry; so have most of our readers. At 
the same time, there are some agreeable effusions among them; effu 
sions which we cheerfully admit are above mediocrity. They are not 
such, however, as we would take much pains with for their own mer- 
its; we call attention to them because they seem to give earnest of 
better things to come But we will let the reader judge for himself, 
merely premising that when dealing with a young author, as we pre 
sume Mr. Abbey is, we prefer to do full justice to whatever merits he 
possesses, rather than take any pleasure in exposing his defects. 

The piece entitled the ‘* Two Maples” is no ordinary effort. It is 
rather long for our space; and yet a fragment of it gives no just im- 
pression of its chaste and graceful imagery. We transcribe the whole, 
therefore, and think that all capable of judging will readily excuse us 
for doing so 


lhe stream hath its tinkling voices, Each bandrol leaf seems a cloudlet 
And the glebe its songs of seas; Swung over a fairy glade. 
But the grandest of Nature’s music 
Floats in the harps of trees. While here, ‘neath the spreading branch 
I read from the bards sublime, Les, 
I'wo vernal harps are these Maples, Whose songs are like glittering banners 
Vhose melody swavs and swings Hung on the walls of Time; 
The leaves are the mystical fingers, 
And the bows are the golden strings. And a dreamy feeling of sadness 
Comes over my thoughts again, 
Oft, when the calm of the twilight For I see in those grand old poems, 
In a twilight of fancy weaves, Phe woven threads of pain. 
i have wrapt myself in their music 
As they are wrapt in leaves; Oft, when the crimson of antumn 
Is crushed on the lips of leaves, 
And drinking from unseen goblets, Phe purples and golds of fancies 
Have found a calm surcease The weary day relieves; 
From daily endeavor and longing, 
In the crystal draughts of peace And the blushing checks of these Maplea 
Like silent clouds appear, 
Or have looked through the leafy lattice Phat are floating along horizon, 
And gazed on the starry seroll, In the sunset of the year 
As often some wordless feeling 
Looks up to the sky of the soul! You have smiled on me your blessings, 
And taught me vour lessons long, 
In fervent noons, when the sunshine But in return, O Maples, 
Fetters the languorous shade, Il can give you only a song! 


Pp. 40, 41, 42 


‘Queen Azore” is another favorable specimen, although much in- 
ferior in melody and sweetness to the ‘*'Two Maples.”” We copy the 


first stanz 


My ved and beautiful bride, Az 
Stooped to drink at the wayside sprit 
Wi ruling up from the crescent shore 
G las a hunter, came the King 
Hel i, with a sn , to quatft | 
But still his heart to her eves would 


I i 1 boundaries of her soul P. 22 


There are true touches of pathos in the stanzas entitled ‘* Leah,” 
but as a whole the piece is marred by foreed similes; such, for exam 


ple, as the following 
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‘The pansies peeping from the grass, 
By zephvrs may be rocked to dre 
And jloods of sunshine, as they pass, 


Will bathe them in their golden beams 


ims; 


By no effort of the imagination, except, perhaps, when it is in a 
very feverish state, can we make pansies dream. 


extravagant metaphor to say 


It is also rather an 
, even in the form of poetry, that floods 
of sunshine bathe them as they pass. Still, the el gy on Leah 


for 
such it is 


opens well, as may be seen from the first stanza 


rhe summer-time will come again 
l'o kiss the brow of dying spring, 
And, with the south wind’s low refrain 
A choral requiem will she sing 
The valley and the everglade 


Vill bloom again, perchance as 1 
By many a modest flower arraved 
But, Leah, where art thou? P. 19 


If the author would take a friendly word of advice he would divide 
his attention for some time to come between Shelley, Coleridge, 
Moore, Rogers, and Byron. It were still better if he could cultivate 
the acquaintance of Horace and Boileau. In short, if he desires to 
succeed, he must study the best models. We do not mean but Bryant 


and Longfellow are each good; but neither will stand close imitation 


Origines Littéraires de la France Par Louts MoLanp Paris: Didier 
1862 


Those who take any interest in medieval literature will be glad to 


have their attention called to this volume It gives the best and most 
interesting account we have seen of the romances and dramas of that 
period; exhibiting, at the same time, the progress of the French lan 


guage, and the means by which it acquired those characteristics which 
have made it the court language of Europe—the language which, above 
all other modern dialects, is the most universal in its uss The author 
must have waded through an immense amount of material; but he has 
made amost judicious selection of facts. His eriticisms are, in gen 
eral, very judicious. The most learned cannot read them carefully 
without profit; and accordingly we take pleasure in recommending the 


book. 


MISCELEANEOUS 
The National Almanac and Annual Record for the Year 1863.  12mo, 
pp. 698. Philadelphia: George W. Childs. 
So far as we can judge from a cursory glance, this is a very excellent 
work. Had it reached us in time, we should have compared it with 
other publications of its class, including the Almanach dé Gotha, the 
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British Almanac, and the now defunct American Almanac. This task 
we must defer until another time. We may observe, however, that 
it contains more matter than any of those mentioned. The table of 
contents and alphabetical index indicate unusual variety. We can 
also bear testimony to the excellence of the arrangement throughout. 
What we have yet to examine is the accuracy of the facts stated. In 
three or four departments we have applied the test; but this is not 
sufficient to form a fair estimate of so voluminous a work, even when 
it bears the imprint of a publisher who has such a prestige as Mr. 
Childs for the publication of books of permanent value. 


Kilects of Lelectricity and Magnetism on the Human System, in Health and 
Disease. By E. L. Stevenson, M.D., Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 1l6mo, pp. 215. London: Harrison. — 1863. 
(Juite a stir has been made in the medical world of England by this 
little volume. Nor will those who read it carefully wonder at the fact 
Those who call themselves ‘‘ the regular faculty” are always very much 
disgusted at innovations in the healing art No matter how convine- 
ing the testimony is in favor of the efficacy of a new system, they are 
pretty sure to oppose it In the present instance Dr. Stevenson 
enumerates a large variety of really wonderful cures effected through 
the agency of electricity, which are attested by ladies and gentlemen 
whose veracity is beyond question. Had the author practised the new 
system himself, it might be supposed that he was actuated by merce 
nary motives. But he never has. He tells us, in his preface, that he 
has never earned a penny by it; but that he has put himself to much 
expense and labor, with the sole view of contributing to the relief of 
human suffering 
In his opinion, the agency of electricity is destined to produce a 
complete revolution in medical science; and it must be admitted that 
he gives good reasons for his belief. He makes om lmportant omis 
sion, however; he does not tell his readers that the originator of the 
new practice is Dr. J. Walter Scott, the chief resident physician ot 
the New York Medical Institut But few have the candor to 
make admissions of this kind We are very willing to believe that 
Dr. Stevenson is disposed to do all the good in his power; there is 
certainly no charlatanism in his book; but in his very interesting 
sketch of the improvements made in the healing art within the last 
half century, he does not as much as mention America. Yet Dr. Scott 
was the first to illustrate, by experiments, the difference between or 
dinary electricity and what is now so well known as medicated elec 
tricity ‘* We trust,” says Dr. Stevenson, *‘ that we are not over san- 
seuINne when we Say that we expect to see a college established in Lon 


don, before many years, which will be devoted exclusively to the new 
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system. We feel sure that none, aware of the astonishing efficacy of 
medicated electricity, in the cure of the most inveterate and formida- 
ble diseases, would hesitate, for a moment, to contribute, according to 
their means, to the founding of such an institution.” But in New 
York Union Square the College has not only been founded, but is al 
ready in quite a flourishing state, the chief memb« rs of the faculty be- 
ing Professors Seott, Bedford, and Sheldon. If there be a second 
edition of Dr. Stevenson's work, we hope it will not be as oblivious as 
the first of what is due America 


Army and Nary Gazette Jour ft) R yular and Volunteer Forces 
New York: W. R. Dyer & Co. 18638 


We are glad to see an American journal, conducted with ability and 
taste, devoted to the Army and Navy; and the fact that this has re 
cently been changed from a monthly to a weekly, is evidence that it 
is appreciated by those for whom it is particularly designed. Judging 
from the numbers we have seen, especially from that now before us, 
we see no reason why it should not, in time, exercise an influences 
equal to that of the British Army and Navy Gazette, which is one of 
the most useful and most respectable weekly journals among the whole 
press of England. The English (razet/e is always conducted by men 


of education and talent. So far as we have seen, the same is true, 


thus far, of the American (raze/ More than one of the articles in 
the first weekly number would be no discredit to one of our best 
monthlies. The ‘‘ leader,” on intervention, discusses the subject with 
considerable ability There are some of the writer's views with which 
we do not agree; but we ar alway s glad to recognize talent, however 
much its possessor may differ in opinion from ourselves. The Gazett 


is in the quarto form, consisting of twe lve pages, well printe d on good 


strong paper. In a word, the tf ensemble is such that we cannot but 
wish the journal the fullest success 


0 ( f the Recruit ly 1 Soldier. By Wruwitam AITKEN, 


M.D l2mo, pp 72 London: Griftin, Bohn & Co 1862 


We doubt whether this little volume will be much read in this 
country ; although it embraces many valuable suggestions on the 
training of the soldier, and the best means of protecting him from 
disease, which we have not seen in any American publication. The 
author speaks from practical experience, having been connected with 
the British army, both in India and the Crimea, 
reon Phe re are 


as a regimental sur 
few of his observations which are not as applicable 


to the American army as they are to the British army The tiny work 
consists of two lectures which have been delivered at several of the 
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military schools of England, including that of Woolwich. This fact, 
by itself, might be taken as at least presumptive evidence of the value 
of the book. Would it not be well for some of our military publish- 
ers to examine it, and see whether it is not better than many books 
three times its size, which they often make a great fuss about ? 


Hand- Book Almanae for the Pacifi States: an Official Register and 
Business Directory of the States of California and Oregon ; the Ter- 
ritories of Washington, Nevada and Utah, and the Colonies of Brit- 
ish Columbia and Vancouver's Island, for the Year 1863. Edited 
by Wituiam H. Kyieur. 18mo, pp. 420. San Francisco: H. H. 
Bancroft & Co. New York: N. C. Miller. 

The title-page of this little work, which we have copied in full, gives 

a sufficient idea of its character. We may add, however, in justice to 

the compiler, that it contains an incredible amount of multifarious 

information There are none who have any intercourse with the 

States or Territories mentioned, or who take any interest in their wel 

fare, to whom the book will not prove much more useful than they 

would be led to expect from the title. The paper, typography and 
binding are much better than those of similar publications issued 
from this city. 


Uncle Paul's Stories for Boys and Girls. Small quarto, pp. 144 
soston: American Tract Society. 

Parents and guardians will thank us for calling their attention to 
this excellent volume. The author makes no pretence of superiority 
as a writer for the young. He simply tells us that the contents con 
sist chiefly of articles previously published in the periodicals of the 
Society that now publishes the book. A glance over the pages of the 
latter satisfies us that those articles fully merit the distinction thus 
conferred on them. There is nothing sectarian in the ‘‘ Stories;” 
nothing that might not have come from the pen of any good Christian. 
Each is told in language at once simple, chaste, and graphic, and com- 
bines entertainment with instruction. Illustrations always form a 
prominent feature in the publications of this Society not old, or 


second-hand ‘‘ cuts,”’ but engravings got up expressly for each. 
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SELECT NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Broadcast. By Nehemiah Adams, D.D. Pp. 210. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 1863 


Varnhagen Von Ense, K. A., Tagebucher. Aus dem Nachlass des 
Verfassers Zweite Auflage. 1. und2. Band gr. 8. Leipzig. 


S20 pp 

Waterloo: The Downfall of the First Napoleon. A History of the 
Campaign of 1815. By George Hooper, Author of The Italian 
Campaigns of General Bonaparte. London: Smith, Elder & Co 
1862. 

Ein Deutscher Kaufmann des Sechszchuten Jahrhunderts. Haus Ul 
rick Kraffts Denkwurdigkeiten. Bearbeitet Yon Adolf Cohn 
London: Trubner & Co. 1862 

Valentin, G., der Gebrauch des Spektroskopes zu Physiologischen und 
arztlichen Zwecken. Met 22 in den Text gedruckten Holzschnit 
ten. gr. 8. Leipzig. 146 pp 

Che New Forest: Its History and its Scenery. By John R. Wise. With 
63 Illustrations, drawn by Walter Crane; engraved by W. J. Lin 
ton. And2 maps. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1862. 

Ephesus and the Temple of Diana. By Edward Falkener London 
Day & Son. 1862 

Lines Left Out; or, Some of the Histories left out in Line upon Line 
This First Part relates Events in the Times of the Patriarchs and 
the Judges. By the Author of Line upon Line, Reading without 
Tears, More about Jesus, Streaks of Light, &e. Pp. 339. New 
York: Harpe r & Brothers. L863 

Geschichte der Deutsche Literatur von der altesten Denkmalern auf 
die neueste Zeit. Von Olto Roquette. Stuttgart: Ebner and 
Seubert London: Trubner & Co. 1862 

Lays from History and Romance. By Helen Macgregor. London 
Wertheim, Mackintosh & Hunt 1862. 

Ancient Leaves; or, Translations and Paraphrases from Poets of 
Greece and Rome. By D’Arey W. Thompson. Edinburgh: Ed 
monston & Douglas. 1862 

Phe Canoe and the Saddle; Adventures among the Northwestern Riv 
ers and Forests, and Isthmiana. By Theodore Winthrop, Author 
of Cecil Dreeme, John Brent, and Edwin Brothertoft Pp. 375 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields 1863 

Schiller’s Wallenstein With English Notes, Arguments, and an His 
torical Introduction. By Dr. A. Buchheim. London: Whitta 
ker & Co. 1862 

Dante’s Divina Commedia: The Inferno. Translated by W. P. Wil 
kie, Advocate Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas 1862 

Die Faustsage und der Historische Faust. Von Dr. Ludwig Houss« 
Luxemburg: Peter Bruck London: Nutt 1862 

Kremer, A. v., Ao’gypten Porschungen uber Land und Volk wahrend 
eines zehnjahrigen Aufenthalt Nebst einer Karte von Aigyp 
ten. 2. Theile. gr. 8. Leipzig. 632 pp 

r Carlingford A Novel. By the author of Margaret 

Maitland, The Laird of Norlaw, The House on the Moor, & Svo 

Pp. 806. New York: Harper & Broth 


« 
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Historie des Dogmes Chrétiens. Par M. Eugéne Haag. Ive partie, 
Histoire Speciale. London: Williams & Norgate. 1862 

Dr. Friedrich Bleek’s Vorl sungen uber die Apocalypse Herans- 
gegeben von Lic. Th. Hossbach, Frtuh und Hulfsprediger ander 
Jerusalem und Neuen Kirche in Berlin. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 1862. 

Cambridge Free Thoughts and Lessons on Bibliolatry, translated frons 
the German of G. E. Lessing. By H. H. Bernard, Ph. Doc., Au 
thor of Creed and Ethies of the Jews, &e., &e. Edited by Isaac 
Bernard, Commander P. and ©. Company’s Service. London: 
lrubner & Co. 1862. 

Perty, M., die Realitat magischer Krafte und Wirkungen des Mens 
chen gegen die Widersacher vertheidigt. Ein Supplement zu des 
Verfassers ‘*‘ Mystischen Erscheinungen der mensechlichen Natur.”’ 
gr. 3. Li ipzig. S3 pp. 

Vheologische Briefe und die Gebildeter, der Deutschen Nation. Von 
Richard von Der Alem Bande. London: D. Nutt. 1863. 

English Nonconformity. By Robert Vaughan, D.D. London: Jack 
son, Walford & Hodder. 1862. 

The History of the Revival and Progress of Independency in England 
By Joseph Fletcher. 4 vols. London: John Snow. 1862. 

fhe Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By the Author of ‘* The 
Recreations of a Country Parson,” and ‘* Leisure Hours in Town.” 
Pp. 307. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1863. 

An Examination of some Portions of Dr. Lushington’s Judgment on 
the Admission of the Articles in the Cases of the Bishop of Salis 
Bury v. Williams, and Fendall rv. Wilson, with Remarks upon the 
bearing of them upon the Clergy. By John Grote, B. D., Vicar ot 
Trumpington, and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni 
versity of Cambridge London: Bell & Daldy. 1862 

Koch, Kreis-Forstrath, C. L., die Myriapoden. Getreu nach der 
Natur abgebildet und besehrieben. 1 Band. Mit 60 colorirten 
Tafeln Lex. 8. Halle. 134 pp. 

Reminiscences of an Old Sportsman. By Colonel J. P. Hamilton, K. 
H., Author of Travels in the Interior of Columbia. London: 
Longman & Co. L862. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Nicholas Murray, D. D. Kirwan By Samuel 
Irenieus Prime, Author of ‘** Travels in Europe and the East,” 
“The Power of Praye r,”’ “The Old White Meeting-House,’ 
‘Letters from Switzerland,” &e., &c. Pp. 438. New York: Har 
per & Brothers. L862. 

The Ganges and the Seine. By S. L. Blanchard. London: Chap 
man & Hall. 1862. 

L’Afrique nouvelle, récents Voyages, état moral, intellectuel et social. 
dans le continent noir. Paris: Didier & Co. London: D. Nutt 
Is62 

Country Living and Country Thinking. By Gail Hamilton. Pp. 461 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862 

European Settlements on the West Coast of Africa, with Remarks on 
the Slave Trade and the Supply of Cotton. By Captain J. F 
Napier Hewett, F. BR. G.S. London: Chapman & Hall. 1862. 
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| Che Albion, 


Established in 1822. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the City of New 
York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND CENERAL LITERATURE. 


This old-established and popular Periodical is now supplied to the Public at 

the rate of 
Four Dollars per Annum, or 8 Cents Weekly. 

The Avsion has been widely known for forty years throughout the United 
States and British North America. Thoroughly independent in tone, it will be 
found to combine all the elements of Home Journalism, with due attention to 
every American incident that is likely to bear on British interests. 


The Literary Department 
will be enriched, as heretofore, with the cream of English Literature. In con- 
nection with Art, 
The Ablest Criticisms 

will continue to be published in its columns, To these are added such Editorial 
Votices ot current events as are deemed to be of interest to a circle of intelli 
gent readers, whether British or American. 

The Acsion furnishes, it is believed, a Valuable Weekly Budget of Informa- 
tion and Entertainment. 


The Albion Engravings. 

We have on hand copies of the 4/bion Engravings, and subscribers or others 
can be furnished with them-—at $2 each to subscribers, and $3 each to non-sub 
scribers. A few proof copies of the FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE print on 
ludia paper may be had. The following d/tion engravings are also on hand: 


Chaton’s Queen Victoria. Lucas’s Prince Albert, Allan’s Six Walter 
Si ott. Stuart's Washington. Matteson’s Benjam in Franklin. my, ype "s 
First Trial by Jury. Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London. Portrait of General 
Havelock. Herring’s Three Members of the Temperance Society. The 
Castle of Ischia, from Stanfield’s Picture. Wandesforde’s Mary Queen 
of Scots. Landseer’s Return from Hawking Landseer’s Dignity and 
Impude nee. Landseer’s Deer Pass. 


Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin’s Men. 
WILKte’s CoLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF aA New Wor.p. 


The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made for th 
ALBION, 


Engravings can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express, on a pasteboard roller, 
at a charge of a few cents. 


za Money may be transmitted in registered letters at the risk of the Office 

7- Tue AvBion is served by carriers at the residence of Subscribers, in the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn. 

Club Rates. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms: Three Copies, one year, $12; 
and an extra Copy of the Albion, or two of the Albion Engravings. to the getr- 
up of the Club. Five Copies. one year, $20; and an extra Copy of the paper 
AND two Engravings; or Two extraCopies, or F@r Engravings, to the getter-up. 


W. YOUNG, 


16 Beekman Street, N. Y. Editor and Propric tor. 
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TWO BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 


Messrs. TICKNOR & FIELDS 
HAVE NOW READY, 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. Translated 
from the German of Zscnoxke, by Freperica Rowan. Price, 
$1.25. 

The circumstances umder which this volume has been produced are very pe- 
culiar and interesting. It was a favorite book with Prince Albert, and he was 
constantly in the habit of having the ‘“‘ Meditations’ read to him. After his 
death the Queen found much comfort in their perusal, and employed Miss Row- 
an to translate them, for private circulation among her own immediate family. 
The volume is now reprinted in America, where so many afflicted hearts are 
in deep and overwhelming sorrow, and need consolation. 

TWO FRIENDS. By the author of “ The Patience of Hope,” and 
“ A Present Heaven.” 1 vol. i6mo. Price, $1.00. 

Miss Dora GREENWELL, the author of this new volume, has achieved a repu- 
tation, in England and America, as one of the most thoughtful and suggestive 
writers of our day. Her works are conceived in the spirit of a meditative phil- 
osophy, and illuminated by the light of true Christian feeling. The numerous 
editions of her works testify to the excellence of her productions. 


ALSO, NEARLY READY; 


THE EVERY-DAY PHILOSOPHER IN TOWN AND COUN. 
TRY. By the “ Country Parson.” 1 volume, uniform with the 
other writings of the Country Parson. Price, $1.50. 


SERMONS. By the late Rev. F. W. Ropertson. ‘Fifth Series. 
lL vol. 12mo. 


LIFE IN THE OPEN AIR. By Taeopore Winrnror, Author of 
“ Cecil Dreeme,” ‘ John Brent,” &e. With fine Steel Portrait 
of the Author. 


| JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. New and Uniform Edition. 4 vols 
12mo. 
FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES. By Jean Pav 
Friepricw Ricuter. 2 vols. 1l6mo. Uniform with ‘‘ Titan.” 


FULLER’S GOOD THOUGHTS IN BAD TIMES. 1 vol. Uni- 
form with “ Sir Thomas Browne.” 


Kes These Works will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


*TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 


135 Washington Street, Boston. 
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To Our Lady Friends. 


AmonGst the many compounds: now offering to our lady friends, there are few that 
we can so readily recommend as those emanating from the celebrated house of Joseph 


Burnett & Co. They possess two qualities to which we would especially cali attention, 
viz: the entire aosence of all deleterious substances, and the certainty that they will 
perform all they are said todo. The unpleasant and oftentimes painful results attend- 
ing exposure to our most 


changeable climate upon the skin, may be entirely obviated 
by the use of BURNETT'S KALLISTON, which has now become so useful an auxiliary 
to the toilet that no lady considers her dressing-table complete without it.—V. O. True 
Delta. 


Extract from a Letter written by a Lady from Vienna. 


‘* As old travellers, we bear the annoyances and privations incident to journeying 
with composure, but I have suffered—more frum exhaustion of my supply of KALLIS- 
TON, than from any other cause. If any good friend should be coming out here, do, 
pray, send me enough to last till I get home again. You can have no idea of the relief 
and comfort it brings when one is suffering from exposure. I have tried other ‘ appli- 
| ances,’ but have found nothing that will compare with it for efficacy or agreeableness.” 


MARLBORO’, July 11, 1856. 
Messrs. Joseru Burnett & Co.: 

Gents—The package of Kalliston came to hand last evening, and I am glad to have 
an opportanity to state to you how much we value it. My family have used it almost 
daily for more than two years, and now they think they cannot do without it. 

A single application has repeatedly removed the freckles from the face of my little 
boy, leaving his skin smooth and fair. And in all cases of sunburn or irritation of the 
skin, from whatever cause, it has proved itself a perfect and very pleasant remedy. 

I can, if you desire it, refer you to several cases of obstinate cutaneous disease, 
in which I know the Kalliston has had a wonderful good effect; one in particular, the 
daughter of Mr. P—-, one of my neighbors, had suffered for many years from erup- 
tions and painful inflammation of the skin, (probably the effect of bad vaccine virus,) 

leaving it in several places puckered and quite red. A few weeks ago I recommended 
| | to bim your Kalliston; he has since informed me that the effect of its use has been very 

marked and beneficial, that the skin has become soft and smooth, and the inflammation 
} and redness have nearly disappeared. 
I owe it to you to state that I did not believe in the efficacy of any cosmetic until I 
tried your Kalliston, and I cheerfully give my testimony in its favor. 


Yours respectfully, 


J. M. Born. 


BURNETT’S KALLISTON, 


Asa Wash for the Complexion, has no equal. It is distinguished for its cooling 

and soothing properties, and is admirably adapted to all unnatural conditions of the 

| skin- -removing Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness and Roughness of the Skin, etc., cur 

ing Chapped Hands, and allaying the irritation caused by the bites of Mosquitoes, an¢ 
other annoying insects. 


PREPARED BY 
Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston. 


| Price, 50 cts. per Bottle. - - - For Sale Everrwhere. 
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NEW EDITION. 


COMPLETE AND SFARCES EDITION 


MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS, 


With Notes, Letters, and a Biographical Sketch of the Author. 


Cents; te the Trade, 60. Cents. 


- - _—_—— e+ 





Betail, 


A NEW, complete, cheap, and beautiful edition just published, uniform with the rec 
sof the other popular poets of Europe and America 


Tus Poems or Grorce P Mc RHIS are so we'll known that thev have become household wor 











ost every palace and ve. so that ne g need be said regarding their merits byt 
sher esent edition beyond what has en ratd by others. Various 
} been b they have been published, the and for them has exceeded t 
vy, and iilustrated octave volume and the present one are now the only editions in 
ket 
1 





d ber of recent pieces have been added to this collection, making 
an any that has preceded it 

ne Ww have written more ch 
» joys. None have described more eloquently the beauty and dignity 
e affection—of dh agree n based upon esteem: and his fame is certain to endure while an Ang 








re comple 
‘We know of n 
leed, the poet of he 











xon woman h 1 hearthstone over which to repeat her most cherished household v 
] lon I, Carelle 
The n this collection heard throughout the land, and cannot but live for gene 





tions. for they touch the universal heart North American Revieu 


Love has no truer interpreter, nor has woman a more sincere adinirer, than the 








I never hare been false to thee,’’ end we search in vain for a warmer or more genuine 
than tha which finds such eloquent and melodious utterance in I'm with you one 
n.”’ “My Mother's Bible’ is one of the best poems of its kind in the English language 
Natiomal Quarterly Review 
So far our biographical duties have been sufficiently easy—a mere enumeration of dee 


sites. and editions: but when we come to the critical portion of this article, we find ourse 
vously afflicted with the embarras de richesses A host of enthusiastic admirers. who | 
k their lyres. nibbed their pens, or tuned their voices in no measured plaudits of Morr 
vries, confront us by their mate but appealing representatives (the volumes which stare 1 
ng writer of America.—Allibone’s Dictionary of English Literature and British and Americ 
Authors 
Morris’s fame belongs to two hemispheres His many songs and ballads are househ 
words in every home in England and America After all. what are all the threat warblings 
the world to one such heart-song as *‘ My Mother’s Bible?’ It possesses the true test « 
touching with sympathy the human heart. equally in the palace and the cottage.—Cl vela 
Cumpen m of American Literature. Vol. Il 
To he sung anywhere and everywhere; to give joy to the high and low 
ing hearts, rich hearts and poor hearts, to eb 





to warm old he 








nt 


he 


he 


and increasing call for these Poems, in a tasteful but cheap form, authorizes 
heir circulation will be greatly extended by their presentation in this uniqt 


it 


armingly than George P. Morris. He is, in 


¢ 
of 





es 
ave 
a's 


n 


e face), and insist upon our chronicling their tributes in this our biographical sketch of the 


an 


er, to inspire. to elevate. we have ws wn 


elong to the truly suecessful song writer; and this has been accomplished by George P. Morr 


Vutwnal Democratic Querterly Reriew 
The songs of Morris. whether judged by their success, or by the applicatior of any rule 
m are nearly faultless. They are in a very chaste style of art. They} 
» characteristic of the classic models, and the pur 
l ality in the lyric poet. They are marked by neatness of lar 
eve thing affect: d or finical; a natural elegance of sentiment, and a correct moral purpose 
Griswold's Poets and Poetry of America, 
lhe songs of Morris have been sungon both sides of the Atlantic. The themes include n 


which it y which was once « 








srieties of situation. presen'ing the love ballad, the patriotic song the expression of patr 
ot f | numerons occasional topics. — Duyckinc.’3 Cyclopedia of Literature 
ene yeautiful hymn, entitled * The Rock in the Wildernes.,’’ contains. in 





*n lines, the «hole hixtory of the landing of the Filgrims. It is the best ever written, besi 


he shortest.—Daniel Webster 


I consider Morris's songs among the very best in the language—full of spirit, grace, ten 
te nd the troe spirit of lvric peetry —Edward Everett 
! « impossible to read the poetical productions of General Morris without loving t 
2 —Wiasxhiniton Irving 
an Morris's ‘* Searcher of Hearts,’’ I know of nothing more exquisite in the whole ra 


Enrlish poetry.— Filz-Greene Halle k 
tis neat little volume ix the very thing requir 





d to satisfy the call which Morris’s popu 
18 created for his flowing and melodious versea He never allows himself to become r 


ars in straining after originality; but preserves inall Wis writings the same sweetness 


im, and clearness and simplicity of language.— William C. Bryant 
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Morris has hung the most beautiful thoughts in the world upon hinges of honey; and his 
songs are destined to roll over brizht lips enough to form a sunset His sentiments are sim] 
ionest, trathful, and familiar; his language is pure, and eminently musical, and he is prodiga 
full of the poetry of every-day feeling. —N. P. Willis. 


snow o » si ir luctions in 


n a truer taste, in a purer style. or more distinc 
marked with the character of a good schoul of composition than Morris s poems.—Horace Binn 
Wallace 


Morris is, very d 






idedly of songs: and in saying this, I mean to ass 
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gh rank as et t Tree.’’? and ** Near the Lake where Dr the 
y ure comp s of which a poet, living or dead, might justly be prou 
poems, there are several of Morris’s compositions equal, if not super to either of these; b 
as songs, [ much douht whether these latter have ev been surpassed In quiet grace and ut 
iffect ten lecness, I kaow of no A:ne an po which excels ** Where Hudson’s Wa 
Eigar A. f 
this author understands better than any other poet in the country the subtle and inv 
links which connect words with music.—National Intelligencer 
Morris overs are learned by heart a!l over the world, wh ch is the best possible proof 
true genius that pired them. — Be n Morning JL’ost 
Th ings of Morris are an ornament to American poesy and literature.—Charlesion ( 
In 1g up this, the only complete edition of Morria’s Worka. Mr. Scribner h 
2 sound diseretion in giving it the cheap duedecimo form The works of such a write 
be within the reach of all classes, and of a portable form. It is scarcely necessary to wis! tl 
ib ition succe«s—that we know to be certain.—New York Heraid 
Morr s the lyrist of the affections which give a glory to the domeatic hearth, and hor 
ible renown to their poet.— Ver “ork Tribune r 
Cue writings of the author of * Woodm:n Spare that Tree.” are familiar to every re 
rl " now, for the first time t withio > re 1 of the public in a cheap forn 
Pennsy 
rhe of the p 3 is widely known-—they possess ahigh degree of merit 
€ ents a wile an iduring popularit -Commercial Advertiser 
Phe distinguished feature of General Morris’s Poems is their perfect adaptability to mus 
He is the mus n poet— tnsonni¢ He ¢ ys none but musical words and they f 
in 4 Vv » with a peculiar charm «nl grace We have heard different com posers muste ¢ 
€ this led o ion with reference to the superivrity of his lyrics Ge al Mc 
songs are always chaste in sentimen beautiful in conception; we arise from the I 
1 noble aspirations Ie has wr 1 forall slace or the cottage 
wife or the husband, for the * frie or leman r mistress Every per-on « 
taste will be glad to hear that General M »’s Poems may now be obtained in one neat volur 
where blue and gold-like ~ky and sunbeam blend.’’—Aochester Union and Advertiser 
M { ey & in mber f } Ye bh i ee. con led i s sp ech nu the H muse of Comm ss 
faver of protection queting the ballad of Woodman, Spare that " (which was rece 
il applause.) the rree,’’ according to Mr. Caley, being the Constitution, and 
the Woodman, about to bew it down. What poet could desire a more gratifying 
ix genius ?—Londm Time 
ition of eral Morvis, as the favorite American song-writer, has been establishe 
nting voice ot his ¢ nirymen Theartless simplicity of bis the mellow flow of 
om, his innumerable touches of natural pathos, and his eloquent appenls to the | 
vd ger 3 made his name a household word in every tamily of the 
"3 fin > alone in the hearts of the people He hax won the sullrages of 
vt fast mus er s, and gained admi g readers in a distant hemisphere *** ‘The ¢ 
¥v issued contains the only complete lection of General Morri-’s Poems<, and is presented 
style o \ an:| eiegant wraphy. wh will eud it t+ amateurs.— Harpe s Ma 
{ url Doerr gives a) ‘oems of Georg 4, co plete in one ot the eau 
of little v i sin blueand golf which he is publishing To use the language of 
‘ in conection with the lyric genius of General Morris. would be to atrempt the * gi 
refined g ’ His songs aod ballads are household melodies wherever the f sh langua 
- n. Thist 1:ifal ed n iis poems is prefaced with a tasteful and appreciative t ‘ 
il 1 by Hora sioney Wallace We do not doubt that Mr Scribner wil " Sal p 
tions i large circulation of this beautiful little volume fully realized —United St ites J 
Lis sad goli’’ edition of our old triend an coutemy, . 
as. t »of w h elicited from us, a few days as 
what ex iily occupied in the worl of letter vt 
M tempts us to send it to the printer wit 
select, at ents by way of vindicating our judgment of the m 
ta au It. and homeful : of hia day jut we must 
tent ourselves with recommending to the head of every household to make this little volun 
of la to pu nto the possession of all its iomates, young and old, and make its 
bite ly iousehold words families of the land Morris’s lyric pieces touch tl 
vicarry with th t Y ssured welcome to the best affectioas; and this w ns t 
ortality N Orleans Picayun 
In 3 } y Wen 4 rris us taken they n song-writing His melo 3 are ¢€ 
site I lofi i am tenderness and t auly ~ Ne ” leans T. ue Delta 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, Publisher, 
124 Grand Street, 
SOLD ALSU BY BLACK & VN: G Ww NBURGH, LONDON, AND NEW YORK 
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SROOKLYN GEIGHTS SEMINARY, 
Nos. 86, 88, and 90 MONTAGUE STREET, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. A short distance from the Wall $t. Ferry. 


—_——_—- -—2ee- —_-— — 


This Institution for the education of young ladies was established 
by the late Prof. Atonzo Gray, who superintended its interests for a 
period of nine years, with distinguished success. Its course of study 
was wisely considered, and its discipline thorough. Designed for a 
higher range of culture than is usully given in schools of a more pub- 
lic character, it has accomplished a good work. While it points out 
no royal road to learning, it has endeavored to meet the wants of the 
pupil in every stage of her progress. 

In the cultivation of mind, it is the province of the skilful teacher 
to adapt his instructions to the peculiarities of his pupils, for no two 
ure alike, and hence the necessity of a wise discrimination in the treat- 
ment of mind. 

The present proprietor has had charge of the Institution for the 
past two years, and with the aid of competent teachers, he intends that 
it shall not fail in meeting the demands of his discriminating patrons, 

The Seminary is divided into departments, in which the pupils are 
classed according to their attainments. Special! attention is given to 
the study of 


MODERN LANGUAGES, MUSIC, ENGLISH LITERATURE AND ART, 


Young Ladies who have completed their English course else- 
where, will find it for their interest to pass a year in this Seminary 

The Winter Term will commence on Monday, the 24th of No- 
vember, Pupils are admitted at any time during the Academic year, 
which will end the 20th of June next. 

On application, Circulars, containing the Terms of Board and 
Tuition, will be given. 


CHARLES E. WEST, LL. D., 


PRINCIPAL. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


Che Aratlemic Hear 


C 


Begins 


On MONDAY, the 6th October, 


When the Students present themselves at the College for 


} 
| 


Matriculation at 9} A. M. 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION. 


Not heretofore examined, are examined 
On Saturday, 4th October, 
Beginning at 94 A. M. 


| Those found deficient at the June Examination will 


be re-examined on the same day. 


THE ANNUAL TUITION FRE, 


Payable on Matriculation, is One Hundred Dollars. 


CHAS. KING, LL. D., 


September, 1862. President of Columbia College. 
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OF: Be. --¥ 4. 

Vi —Wills and Will Making 

Vil stotle—His Life Labors.and Influence 


Vill. —Carthage and the Carthaginians 
1X. .—Spasmidic Literature—Philip Thaxter 
X —The Secession Rebellion and its Syu 
XI.—Ne 


tices and Criticisms 
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CONTENTS OF No. VII. 


I.—The Men and Women of Homer VI..—Russia on the Way to India 





Il.—Fallacies of Buckle’s Theory of Civ VIIl.—Berkeley, His Life and Writings 
ilization Vill. —Count De Cavour 

Iil.—Buria! Customs and Obitual Lore 1X.—the Morals of Trade 

1V.—Modern Italian Literature X.—Notices and Criticisms 

V.—Necessity for a General Bankrupt Law 


CONTENTS OF No. VIII. 





I.—Vindication of the Celts VI. —Bombastic Literature 
Ik—Dr. Arnold of Rugby Vil.—Influence of Comparative Philology on 
Ill.—Female Education; Good, Bad, and i Intellectual Development 
Indifferent Vill.—Our National Defences 
IV.—Christopher Martin Wieland IX.—The Union, not a League, but a Perma 
V.—Improvements and New Uses of nent Government 
Coal-Gas X.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF No. IX. 
I The Chinese Language and Literature VIl.—Sir Philip Sidney 


at Vill.—Aurora Leigh. 





Il.—Angelology and Demonology, Anci 


snd Modern IX.—Yellow Fever a Worse Enemy to Civilians 
Ill.—Sir Thomas More and his Times than to Soldiers 
IV Maud as a Representative l’oem xX The National Academy of Design and its 
V.—The Comedies of Moliére Great Men 
VI.—Education and Unity of Pursuit of XI.—Notices and Criticisms 


" 
the Christian Ministry 


CONTENTS OF No. X. 





I Lucretius on the Nature of Things VIl.—New Theories and New Discoveries 
Il.—The Works and Influence of Goethe Natural History 
Ill. —Madame de Maintenon and her Times VITL.—Poland, Causes and Consequences of he 
1V.—Effecta of War and Speculation on Fall 
Currency IX.—Quackery of Insurance Companies 
\ r Poetry of the Middle Ages X.—Notices and Criticisms. 
VI Laws and Ethics of \ 
CONTENTS OF No. XI. 
[.—The Arts and Sciences among the An VIL.—André and Arnold 
cient Egyptians VIL.—Bacon as an Essayist 
Il.—New Eogland Individualism Vill.—Publishers, Good, Bad, and Indifferent 
Ill —Genius, Talent, and Tact IX.—Direct and Indirect Taxes at Home and 
1V.—VOught our Great Atlantic Cities be Abroad 
Fortified X.—Notices and Criticisms 
V.—The Writings and Loves of Robert 
Burns 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


1. All articles s ild be received at least a month before the day of publication. 


2 The Editor claims the right of making whatever alterations or omissions may seem neces 
sary in any article accepted 
No article of sectarian or political bias will be published 
4. Rejected articles will be returned, if desired, on rece pt of a sufficient number of stamps to 
pay postage 
5. Contributions from all parts of the United States and British America are equally welcome 


they will be accepted or rejected, solely according to their merits or demerits, their 





suitableness or tableness ; and the highest price paid by any similar work in 


America will be given for those possessing adequate merit 
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NATIONAL FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


——__——_——_ -—_7 oe ————_—. 


THE HOME JOURNA 


For 1868. 
EDITED BY MORRIS AND WILLIS. 


We have much pleasure in informing the public that one of our contributors for the 
coming year will be our old friend and colleague, 


THEODORE §8. FAY. 


We confess to uncommen pride and pleasure in this renewal of intercourse with 
the friend and intimate of other days, and we look to be fecilitated for it, by the estab- 
lished readers who constitute the family of the Home JourNAL. 

But we have in preparation, fer the coming year, several 


VERY THRILLING STORIES. 


Some of the ablest living pens are engaged for us, in translating from the French and 
German; and our own original narrative-writers are among the first. 

We are fortunate, also, in traveliers gone abroad, who are literary contributors, 
and we are anticipating for our readers a most agreeable surprise in the quality of these 


SKETCHES OF TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. 


But the feature of our journal which we have not yet mentioned is, perhaps, the 
most recherché of all, its prominence as 


The Exponent of Refined Society. 


Our correspondence with the leaders of fashion, in New York and the other capi 
tals, is specially valuable in this respect, keeping us unmistakably informed of the 
changes and progress of what is commonly understood by the “ gay world.” As we 
have taken some pains to arrange the resources for this new feature, we speak confi 
dently of its promise of entertainment to our large circle of readers. In this depart- 
ment foreign journals are endlessly inventive; and, with our industrious ransacking of 
these, we are sure to select, for the peculiar taste to which we minister, a most relish 


g banquet. THE EDITORS 


will give the Journal their constant attention, as before. Of the goings on, in the 
eventful scenes and places of the country, Mr. Wii.ts’s pen will give photographs, as 
usual. General Morris's Songs and Sketches will be embroidered on the thread of 
the passing moment, as they have always been. Some of the best intellects of the 
land are enlisted for us, also, and we think we may promise to hold our place as the 
journal which best enables THe FAMILY to keep conversant with the world. 


THERMS. 


For one copy, $2; for three copies, $5—or one copy for three years, $5; for a club 
of seven copies, $10; for a club of fifteen copies, $20; and at that rate for a larger 
club—always in advance. 

Address 


MORRIS & WILLIS, 


Editors and Proprietors, 107 Fulton Street, New York 
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METROPOLITAN RECORD. 


Official Organ of the Most Rev. Rev. Archbishop of New York. 
JOHN MULLALY, Editor and Proprietor. 
OFFICE, 419 BROADWAY. 


—_— <> oe -— -——___ 


It is the object of this Journal to supply the Catholic portion of 
the commanity with all the important and interesting news of the 
Catholic world, and particularly with information in regard to events 
and occurrences connected with the Church in the United States. Its 
readers are also duly informed of the progress of events in the seculur 
as well as in the religious world 

Due care and attention is given to the Literary Department, and 
new publications reviewed or noticed, as their character and pret 
SiIONS deserve. 

The Editorial colamns are devoted to a discussion of the prominent 
topics of the day, and all other subjects that properly come within 
the scope of such a journal, 

The Business Department is carried on with that strict attention to 
all its details, without which no paper can expect to succeed, no mat 
ter how liberally supported, or how ably conducted; and all t 
business transactions of the establishment are conducted on a cash 
basis, 

This Journal is published weekly at No. 419 Broadway, and ce 
livered to city and mail subscribers on the following terms: 


Price per year served by carrier........ bet. Hie $3 00 
Price per year served by mail............. inet. oe 
Price per year, for six copies or more............. 2 00 


To Canadian subscribers THe Recorp is served for $3 per year, as 
there is an advance of fifty cents in the postage; while to subse 
in Ireland it will be $3 50, for the same reason 

The advertising rates ure as fullows: 


rbocr 


To transient advertisers...............18 
To yearly advertisers. 


» to 


} cents per line. 
° yrs » cents per line. 
No paper will be sent till the rece ipt of the subseri ption 
Clubs of six or more will be suppled with the Recorp at two 
lars a year to each subscriber. 
All orders and communications should be addressed to the Edit 
No. 419 Broadway, 


a 


sax This paper is published solely by Joun Mutuary, Editor and 
Proprietor. 
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i. M. SINGER & CO’S 


LETTER “A” 


Family Sewing J 


\ 


with all the new improvements, (Hemmer, Braider, 
Binder, Feller, Tucker, Corder, Gatherer, &e., X&e., 





\c.,) is the cheapest, and best, and most beautiful of 
all machines for family sewing and light manufacturing 
purposes. It makes the interlocked stitch, (which is 
alike on both sides,) and has great capacity for sewing 
ALL KINDS of cloth, and with ALL kiINnps of thread. 
ven leather, as well as the finest muslin, may be 
sewn to perfection on this machine. It will use 200 
spool cotton as well as No. 30 linen thread. What it 
can do can only be known by seeing the machine test- 
ed. The Folding-top Case is among the most valua- 
ble of the new improvements. It may be opened out 
as a spacious and substantial table to sustain the work, 
and when the machine is not in use it may be folded 
into « box, which protects the working parts of the 
machine. There is no other machine equal to the 
Letter A in simplicity, durability, rapidity ahd cer- 
tainty of correct action at all rates of speed. The 
Family Sewing Machine is fast becoming as popular 
for family use as Singer & Co’s Manufacturing Ma- 
chines are for manufacturing purposes. 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk twist, 
thread, needles, oil, &e., of the very best quality. 

send for a PAMPHLET and a copy of ‘Singer & Co’s 
GAZETTE.” 


I. M. SINGER & Co., 


158 BROADWAY, New York. 
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ICE: ICE: f°! 


THE 


KNICKERBOCKER ICE COMPANY, 


432 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 


Carefully and promptly ships Ice to any part of the world, for the use of Hotels» 
Groceries, Families, &c., &c. 


CHIEF 
CHIEF 


DEPOTS. 


NEW YORK. 


Foot of Grand St., 


E. R. 
Foot of Hubert &t., 
N. RB. 


* Canal 





‘BROOKLYN. 


No. 6 Furman St. 


* __ = 





fem This is the only Company bringing ROCKLAND 
LAKE ICE to this market. 


DEPOTS. | 
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THE BOSKON POST, 


THE PRESS AND POST 


Qe Dwele Oy SWAWMwSRIAY 
AND WEEKLY POST, 


FOR 1862. 
DAILY POST, - - - - © « - &8.00. 
PRESS AND POST, Semi-weekly (Monpay ayp Tucrspay 1.00. 
STATESMAN AND WEEKLY POST (Fipsy) - - 2.00. 


CLUB RATES, CASH IN ADVANCE. 


DAILW—Five Copies to one address, one year, - - §30.00. 
SE ME-WEEKL VY—Five Copies to one address, one year, 15.00. 


WEEKLY—Five Copies to one address, one year, - 7.50. 






















I e n ire edited by CHaRtes G, Greene, Ricuarp FRoTHINGHAM, and NATHANIEL G 
KEFN ind employ a large rps of Assistant Editors, Reporter und Correspondents; and 
neither labor nor expense is spared to make their columns valuable They have been published 
ne ly thirty vears, and have a range of subscription excee n extent and aggregate | nm 
paper New Englan 

Tine lumus of the above-mentioned publications are filled with a great variety of useful 
und entertaining matter rheir editorials; domestic and foreign correspondence; reports of 

t rine department; daily monetary article and weekly financial review ; literary 

bot poetic contributions and miscellany are all carefully prepared and presented 

Great attention is devot Pp gathering of News The views of leading men 
sg nt ss | 1 or Correspondence, are recorded in our columns in detail 
when their importance, or in com} rehensive summary, if deemed more agreeable 
to our he events of the great Civil War, now raging, are carefully recorded by Cor 
respon raph, or spaper Extracts, and receive Editorial Comment and Elucidation 
is are develoy No effort will be spared to place before « ir readers reliable 
ntelligence of all military operations 

+ 
THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS 

three publications embrace an almost entire synopsis of the t ness of New England 

and from that department of the papers alone can be obtained a correct impression ¢ f the char 


acter of trade, its facilities and its operations; while the financial 


view assing event he ial world 


editorials give an accurate 


THE PRESS AND POST 


made from the Daity’s contents, and published every Monday and Thurs 






It is 
arly and handsome printed on fine paper, in clear type and the sub i liars 
j This rr with its ample prices current and general view of tl narkets, together 
l lsyn scellaneous intelligence, etc., is admirably adapted to ans I 

¢ wants of country 1 or readers out of Boston. To Clubs of five or more, paid in 


¢ al 1 , 
advatr a reduction twenty-five per cent. will be made 


} 
| 
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The Boston Statesman and Weekly Post 


Forms a racy and complete record of the times, and contains news of every description; in 
fact, a brief and comprehensive history of passing events; foreign news in detail, domestic 
information, agricultural items, commercial and monetary articles, statements of trade, of the 
weather, of crops :., accounts of meetings, political records, poetry, pleasant reading matter, 
humorous items, epigrams; in fact, 


A COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


A vehicle for every species of useful and entertaining information; among which will be found, in 





each issue, A SELECTED STORY The Statesman is printed on the LAKGEST SIZED paper and on 
new and beautiful type. It has a very large circulation, and its rapidly increasir list is the 
best evidence of its popularity It is supy lied at the rate of TWO DOLLARS a yeor for single sub 


scriptions. CiLuRs, taking five or more copies in one package, will be supplied at ONE DOLLAR AND A 
HALF A YEAR, PER COPY 


THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


Involves a large expenditure: contains varied and accurate reports as to all branches of trade 
and is second to that of no paper published in New England. 


“STAND BY THE FLAG!” 


We mean to ‘‘stand by the Flag”’ in this great crisis—to uphold the Government and 
Constitation of the Unrrep rates and sustain the Administration in asserting its authority to 
subdue Rebellion. To this end we believe the present war a sad necessity. an‘ we hold it to be 
our first duty to furnish, by all the means in our power, an unwavering encouragement to our 
brave troops now in the field—to give our best counsel to those in power—to welcome and praise 
regardless of party, loyalty and official ability wherever they appear. and to banixb all parti-an 
feeling until the great calamity shall have passed. The Vosr took this position from the com 
mencement. It will always hold it. proud to ** stand by the Flag.’’ and anxiously hoping to see 
it wave once more, in pristine splendor, over the old brotherhood of States which have made 
America the beacon light of Progress, Liberty and Freedom 


BEALS, GREENE & CoO. 


233- The Post can be obtained in New York of C. H. Kimball, at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, Astor House, Lafarge and St. Nicholas Hotels, and at other 
Bookstores and News Depots. 

ga Frederic Alger, 11 Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, is Agent 
for the Boston Post, and will receive advertisements and subscriptions for the 
same. 

gay~ George Street, 30 Cornhill, ( E. C.,) London, is Agent for the Boston 
Post, and will receive and forward advertisements and subscriptions. 


As the above papers are printed on one of Hoe 
& Co’s Fast Presses, we are enabled to delay their 
publication until the last moment. + 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


m- In connection with this establishment is a large BOOK AND JOB 
PRINTING OFFICE, where every description of Printing is executed with 
neatuess and dispatch. 

m~ Particular attention paid to all kinds of mercantile printing. 

fay TUE CIRCULATION OF THE BOSTON POST [5 NOT SUR- 
PASSED IN EXTENT BY ANY COMMERCIAL PAPER IN THE UNITED 


STATES. 
BEALS, GREENE & CO., Proprietors, 
OFFICE, Nos. 40 and 42 Congress Street, Boston. 
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DRAFTS 
PAYABLE IN ALL PARTS OF IRELAND. 


Lassage to ov from Hreland. 


Mr. DONAHOE takes great pleasure in stating that he 


ui 
has perfected his arrangements, so that he ean furnish pas- 
age certificates to and from Ireland, in the 


BEST STEAMERS 
AND 


SAILING PACKETS, 


Sailing every week, at the very lowest rates. [lis Drafts 


are drawn upon the 


Provincial Bank of Ireland, 


Payable at all its branches in every principal town in Ire 
land, free of discount. 

From his long connection with the Irish people in Amer- 
ica, Mr. Donanow expects his countrymen will give him a 


fair share of patronage. 


Address, 


PATRICK DONAHOE, 


THE PILOT OFFICE, 


Boston, Mass. 
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PROSPECTUS 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW 


-TFoOonRm isecs. 


_—2-oe 





EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES AND REVIEWS BY LEADING JOURNALS. 
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FOR PHILADELPHIA 


BY THE 


CAMDEN & AMBOY RATLROAD 


Prom Pier No, 26, North River, foot of Barclay Street 


co 
-1 


"eg = pe Seat iT : ao 2 i aL 
Z 43 be = 





- = : ee 8 ee 
SRST Smt nee 5 ee a IE a 
/ ( } | R ] P 
Morning Line — At <A. M., daily (Sunday 
t RICHARD STOCKTON, Capt. Jo Simp cr South Am 
Afternoon Express Line —At ck P. M., daily (Sunda 
t “t mt RICHARD STOCKTON, step rat Spotsw 1 J 
! t { tt !’ ‘ 
6 P.M 
Lf L ’ 
I >t i iM ) 
Afternoon Way Accommodation Line—.\ P.M 
MARKY POR WEON Am >; 4% " y Cars 
I | " 
| \ 
Accommodation and Emigrant Lines— At | and 5 cP. M 
From Picr No. t, North River, foot of Battcry Place. 
; Tics, Win 
i = Pa i 
P 
( i I 
> 
t \ 
i. 7 ( 
i }) \ l 
l tra 


IRA BLISS, Gen'l Agent, 


No. 7 Battery Place. 
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} | 

| Direct Railroad Route 
| 


BETWEEN 





1 NEW YORK & WASHINGTON. 


Camden and Amboy and New Jersey Railroad, 


| 

| PHILADELPITA, WILMINGTON, & BALTIMORE R. R., 
| Washington Branch Railroad. 

| — 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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TRAINS MOVING SOUTH FROM NEW YORK. 
Leave New York 7 a. M., 6 P. M., and 11 Pp. M. 


Leave Philadelphia 11.35 a. w.. 10.50 p.m. and 3.50 4. M. 


| 
| . - - - 
Leave Baltimore 3.50 p. w., 4.20 a. M., and 7.35 a. M. 
es 
Arrive at Washington 5.40 p. w.. 6 A. M., and 9.20 4. M. 
| ee ee eee ee 


PRAINS MOVING NORTH FROM WASHINGTON. 
Leave Washington 6.10 a. M., IL a. M., and 5p. M. 
||) Leave Baltimore 8.56 a. M., 1.10 p. M., and 7.05 p.m. 
Leave Philadelphia 2 


rp. M.. 6.50 po M., and 12 n 


Arrive at New Yy rk Op. M., 10 Pp. M., and 4 a. M. 


S. M. FELTON. 
President P., W. and B. Raitr 
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FOR BOSTON AND THE WAITE MOUNTAINS, 


DAILY. 


_—<e-- 


NORWICH AND WORCESTER LINE. 


The new and magnificent Steamer 


crrTryw orF BosToON. 
WM. WILCOX, Commander, 


Will leave Pier No. 39, foot of Vestry Street. North R eV 
TUESDAY. THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 


oa as Se oOo FE IN’ we wy Oo mnR ze. 
THOMAS G. JEWETT, Commander, 


Every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY. 
At D o’clock, . M. 
Baggage check G through tl t = routs Freight taken it 1 


E, s, ‘MARTIN, Agent, Pier 39, North River. 


ae ire t nly “teamer 


ADAMS’ EXPRESS COMPANY, 
EXPRESS FORWARDERS. 


Feast, VVest, South and Soutlwest. 


Expresses for the East leave the Office, No, 59 Broadway, 
DATI \ as i \ i oA M A M 11 ) A M , ) 4 M ! I M 


WEST ANID SOUTH. 
INLAND -. 2. & , so. o.. 10.98 a. w.. 3 M , j M ‘ 1 ( ' 


STEAMSHIP EXPRESSES 
For Charleston, 8. C.; Savannah, Ga.; Norfolk, Petersburg and Richmond, 
VERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY 
WAGONS CALL FOR GOODS IN ANY PART OF THE CITY FREE CF CHARGE, 
Merchants hanging out Call Cards of Adams’ Express Company may depend on 


For rmation as to rates, tin et et ipply to 
SOHN HORRY, Sup't, 
ADAMS’ EXPRESS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES —442 Broadway, and Twenty-seventh Street Depot 
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KINSLEY & CO’S 


| BASTERN & SOUTHERN 


XPRESS 
HZX I : j 45 2 
BANK NOTES, SPECIE, MERCHANDISE, and Parcels of 
every description, forwarded East and South with dispateh 


Notes, Drafts, and Bills Collected, and prompt returns 


PARCELS FOR SOLDIERS 
At Washington, Alexandria, Falmouth, Newport News, 
Fortress Monroe, Norfolk, 


and all places occupied by Union forces, forwarded daily. 


BY STEAMER EVERY WEEK, FOR 
Newbern, Port Royal, Hilton Head, &c. 
72 Broadway, N. Y. 
11 State Street, Boston. 
341 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


| MORRIS EXPRESS OFFICE, 
| 





ROPEAN AND WEST INDI 


28 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


MORRIS 
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SEND FOR 1A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE DOLLAR WEEKLY NEWS. 


Eie-nis-kin, 
The Crystal Stonc., 
BY WESLEY BRADSHAW, Esq., 


rHE RED STONE PIP! 


rik 1} 


A A 
ry-! 
Mr 1 \ vy Ne ist 
t popula ty WASHING 
S VISION is it 
HON. EDWARD EVERETT, 
al I ! vi 
EL-NIs-KIN pr l | ind i 
M braausha ! Lf | 
7 } ) \ \ NV] \ | 
r N " ( M 1 rat \ i 
tural Iten I LG il N ( nd ; 
War. | f W ( of t \ Ma nd ¢ 
r " | { i \W 
1 i 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE/ 
SEND IN YOUR CLUBS / 


$50 
10.0 

, 

‘ y-live 


J. R. FLANIGEN, 


NEWS BUILDING 
136 South Third Strect, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SEVER & FRANCIS, 
Gooksellers to the alniversity, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
HAVE REC NTLY PUBLISHED 


1 NEW EDITION OF 
DE TOCQUFVILLE’S 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA, 


T ited by Hexry Reeve, Esq. Edited, with Notes, the Translation Revised 
l 1 great part Rewritten, and the Additions made to the recent Paris 
translated by Francis Bowen. Alford Professor of Moral 


II ird Elegantly y lon | pay it t 
| Lb i Ma i Vellu 2 V « Ss l 
~ { } 
ALSO 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
() DB Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language. Selected and 
Ar d., with Not by Fraxers Turner Patorave, Fellow of Exeter 
( Oxford. | unt Edition limo. Green Vellan Price, $1.25 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT REBELLION, 


In both the English and German Languages. 
By THOMAS P. KETTELL. 
In Two Volumes. Vol. I. now Ready for Delivery. 


Mr. lk 1 peculiar qualifications for a work of this description i | 
i his education, and his long experi in the department of facts. as 
' } M hant=’ Mavazine and other works, and as a tinancial writer 
lip its in a con form all the prominent facts and incidents of the R 
i i i 1 1s 3 had its o 1, and tl | \ 
t nN yall levelopm mil itr ot Vast pow 
randt I t Union liable a 1 ! weratio our g 
nit rarm vith trut ld ript " of t ) h v ¢ 
g ‘ wd the new p les ras dey yped, as among t no-t 
Ki | { wal 5 r Ww is mn a ou l wetiou 
t | t th igres wid legislative a i res, a 
la n ind und ul ‘ " ary 
rebellioa 
I i right understanding of the character of t war, and for ready ref 
eVents that have transpired, this history meets a publ vant 


TO BE SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Agents wanted in all parts of the Country. For Territory, Terms, &c.; 
Sasiiie hil 


N. C. MILLER, 


Publisher of Subscription Book«, 


No. 25 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
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VOR — COLLEGES, &e 


G A : ie Ss 
BOTANICAL SERIES. 


By ASA GRAY. M. 


. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


I HOW PLANTS GROW 
For Young I" With a popular Fl 


i, W i | il Cut s1 
II. LESSONS IN BOTANY AND VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY 


ree rawil $1.1 
r vs 


I] MANUAL OF BOTANY, GARDEN BOTANY 
A complete Flora of the N 1 Sta of the Mississippi, including \ 


IV. LESSONS AND MANUAL, witn GARDEN BOTANY 


\ THE BABY \L ILLUSTRA’ TED 
‘ M ‘ I) 
VI. STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC BOTANY 


} 


Testimonials from the first Naturalists in the World 
ire 7 t a volt S mention P AGA 





ge l NDLEY a lvoxr, London: Prot. ERMA 1m 
Colle I 1 Middleb ( g &, Willams ¢ 
1) \ A Da x, Ph pia; Ire t i i 4mh t ¢ 
s { } ( ege; | Henry. S fl vin Institute; | \ 
P | ~ kK, Profe of Nat Ne ces in the ¢ g j 
/ \ J ‘ T'nion ¢ g Dr. W I te Piofe 
f Materi 7 | tin Yale Collig | \V Universit WV g \ 
SILLIMA J 4 ‘ . 
! ] ( \ca | Ss 
{ tl ‘ AM Ek ANI i ( I 
l Epis iS LAN Our | ‘ 
‘ . g ym t r 
| ! t ~ J i f eminen 3 Sta — < 
t 1 i I's Ww t 
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, Th | icon Journ f Edi tior 
{ f 1 posili ind iiva f sch 
. t 1 er ra ia 
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IVISON, PHINNEY & CO. New York 
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“AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,” 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 


Is a Reliable and Efficient Educational Exchange 


\\ iH 


| WOODMAN & 09., “American School Institute,” 
596 Broadway, New Vork City. 


La ‘ - ‘ + 


Testimony fer the “American School Institute.” 


VORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE N fi W 


WITITE PLAINS 
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HUNT & DUSENBURY, 


LEARY & CO., 


Nos. 3, 4. and 5, ASTOR HOUSE, 
NEW YORK, 





IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


MEXICAN GRASS, HAMMOCKS, FINE PANAMA AND FREN( 


7 


il 
SOFT HATS 
COLLARS, HOSIERY, CRAVATS TIES, POCKET HDA; 
SUSPENDERS. 
J rns Co's hid Gli ves, Enelish Umbrellas qua Scutum 


qua 
Macintosh and other Wat rproof Coats. 


. Merry Christmas and Happy New Year! ! 
GENUINE TRISH WHISKEY, 
WINE AND ALE VAULTS, 

41&% 43 NASSAU STRELAT. 
JOHN McAULIFE 

1 hand a large stock of Irish W cey of many years’ importat 
10,000 Bottles ready for the coming Festive Season! 
Ife has expressly ported from t l lon Docks, f 


Old bottled Sherry, Osborn's Port, (so recommended for invalids.) Fine 
Old East India Madeira, Pure Jamaica Rum, Old Tom Gin, Old 
Highland Scotch Whiskey, James Hennessy & Co's Brandy, 
very fine, Barclay & Perkin's Porter, Muir's Scotch Ale, 
Guinness’ & Mander's Porter, bottled in Dublin 


really ‘ irticl ire vited to select from the a 
JOHN McAULIFF, Importer, 41 & 43 Nassau St. 


PiR AN CIES: 


St., near the Westchester House 62 Avenue C 121 Avenue D 


eS A ee 
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BOO FF S 


FOR 


LIBRARIES AND LITTERATEURS. 


_——-—- 


JAMES CHALLEN & SON, Philadelphia, 
y copies only of the following Standard Works. which a1 
ry Library; and ast ey Will ver reprint dl ose d 


THE CITY OF THE GREAT KING y Dr. J. T. Bat 
resident in Jerusalem. Cloth, $4.50; half calf, $5 Tu 
II. 
PALESTINE, PAST AND PRESENT, by Nev. Il. 3. Os 
| ctot bor ~ pl 
Itt. 
EL KHUDS THE HOLY, OR GLIMPSES IN THE ORIENT 


M. MD Printed on rose-tinted paper S 
IV. 
INEW HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO.1 ‘ 
his verts Pres s Mexico 1 has 1 a 
s country and in Europe. Clot 33.00 
half i] $4.5 


Vv 
FRUITS AND FLOWERS OF PALESTINE, by Rev. IL. S. Osi 


( lurk y gilt. $6.00 
I veb re printed on super calend lp 
ated by finest Engraving 
JAMES CHALLEN & SON have just published Fastern Tales, | 
{ ft rar nd other Poems wis the Story of Abidab, Pt 
l - Bauwdad Black \ l PY 
| umd t 1) f Al ‘ \ | 
G ] G Hu f I N 
Wand | h Dervis Ju ( 
\ f ( Cup I M M ( | 
2] } 


Pioneer Preacher of Indiana, ! 


' 


Press—-Popular Lectures and Addresses, \ 
sid t bet { ( ~ ) 


CHALLEN, I 


1,308 Chestnut Street, Philadc!Iphina. 
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C. G. GUNTHER & SONS, 


FUR WAREHOUSE. : 


Established by Christian G. Gunther, 1820. 


C.G. GUNTHER & SONS, 


k 


RAW URS AND SKANS, 
MANUFACTURED FURS 
LADIES’ FURS 


EF'ancy F'ur Ropves, 


Latics’ and Gentlemen's Fur Gloves, 
CULLDREN’S FUR GOODS, 





C.G. GUNTHER & SONS. 
No. 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. ESPENSCHEID, 


JOE Joh BEBE 385 38 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


118 Nassau Street. 


NEW YOoReE. 
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MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
BLACK WRITING INK. 


Testimony of Parties who have Used it for more than a Quarter of 
a Century. 


F Deeps Orr 
ton, January 10, 1859. \ 
l am glad that longer 
Mons ven in its { 
irs, and my old tre 
rhis rare quality for perma 
rds, and all mercantile purposes 
1 legible and uncha 


ALLINE, Register of Deeds 


1 


Maynard & 


T 


Noyes’ Copying Ink. 


1 pert It also 


Maynard & Noyes’ Carmine Ink. 
I rticl 1 | itiful red or crir n r, and surpas ly brill t 
. 51 and 53 WATER STREET, 


Boston, Mass., 
HARDWARE DEALERS AND STATIONERS 











